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S': Anthony, who long had read in pages 

traced by holy men, put by the heavy 
tome and said, “‘ Enough of works of mortal 
pen! For God Himself hath made for me, 
to read with glad but reverent eye, a Book 
whose leaves are only three—but those are 
Earth and Sea and Sky.” Rejoice! for, 
bright in Summer’s glow, that Book of Na- 
ture spreads for you where ocean rolls and 
rivers flow, where lawns are green and lakes 
are blue, where meadows wave and moun- 
tains rise, where forests lift their tasseled 


God’s Great Book 


By Arthur Guiterman 


spars and, over all, when evening dies, in 
bright battalions march the stars. Yet, in 
your gladness, think of some to whom that 
Book is all unknown—the little waifs of close 
and slum whose eyes see naught but brick 
and stone; whose spirits droop in sultry heat 
as droops the bird within the cage; the clang- 
ing shop, the fetid street—shall these be all 
their heritage? Oh, ransom back to light 
and air those childish exiles weak and small; 
let them, too, learn that Earth is fair, for 
God’s Great Book was meant for all. 
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you can play golf, 


I don’t see why I 

can’t,” said a white- 
haired lady of my ac- 
quaintance the other day. 
She was surprised at what seemed to her an 
unduly prolonged enthusiasm for the noble 
game. 

When I replied that I did not think there 
was any age limit to prevent either of us 
from indulging in such a healthful practice, 
she observed that “men certainly play it 
until their latest day,” and supposed the 
laziness of women, rather than any physical 
incapacity, prevented them from following 
the men’s example. 

The American woman past forty, in my 
opinion, is less lazy than unwise in the ar- 
rangement of her occupations, physical 
activity and the practice of athletic sports 
being abandoned much too early in life. 

English women are far more active in the 
various sports so popular in their country. 
They keep their place in the hunting field, 
they shoot, and play golf, and even con- 
tinue to play tennis far beyond the age when 
American women give up all idea of taking 
part in athletic sport of any kind, or even of 
taking any regular exercise. The practice 
of taking long walks is also universal among 
English women of all ages and conditions. 

In these days, when the equality of the 


Two snapshots of Miss Eleanora 
Sears, of Boston, by long odds 
the most versatile and enthusi- 
astic sportswoman in the country. 
In the aeroplane she is accom- 
panied by C. Grahame-W hite 


sexes is so loudly proclaim- 

ed, it would seem that the 

prolongation of physical activity, which is 

held to be of such vital importance among 

men, should be equally desired by women, 

who hope to keep the pace in the work of 
the world. 

That lightness of foot, elasticity of mus- 
cles, cheerfulness of spirit, and a youthful 
appearance are prolonged by physical activ- 
ity is so plain as to need no argument. 


Golf Develops Family Comradeship 


The game of golf, so admirably adapted 
to all ages, can also be played by women in 
companionship with husbands, brothers, and 
sons, and can therefore be most warmly 
recommended for the development of that 
mutual interest in matters pertaining to 
both work and play, that sense of common 
knowledge and comradeship, which, un- 
fortunately, is now so lacking in our na- 
tional life. 
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By Anna de Koven 
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The chivalry of the Am- 
ly vaunted; the luxury and 


their wives have been com- 
mented on by critics of 
other nations, with a mixture of admiration 
and of reproach. It is an undoubted fact 
that among the gifts so freely bestowed by 
American men upon their wives, the best of 
all gifts, that of daily companionship and 
an honorable trust and confidence in regard 
to their affairs, has been too often withheld. 

American women may be the /reest of all 
the women of the world, but it is greatly to 
be feared that they are the loneliest. A 
persistent pursuit of open air exercise, and 
of games by which they may become the 
antagonists of their men folk, would be the 
very best and happiest means of altering 
this unhappy condition. 

The growth of political consciousness in 
the minds of the American women, which is 
even now appearing like the morning sun 
above the horizon, would make evident the 
necessity of this free companionship. Edu- 
cation is entirely adequate to alter the emo- 
tional processes, which have hitherto been 
the governing powers of the female kind. 
This tendency to judge by the emotions and 
govern the actions thereby, is by no means 
inherent in the female mind. 


In this article Mrs. Reginald de Koven, noted as an author, 
society leader and amateur athlete, takes the sensible view 
that indulging in outdoor games not only keeps women youth- 
ful, but leads to mutual interest and comradeship between the 
sexes and to the highest develop- 
ment of women in general efficiency. 


Miss Eleanora Sears using the back of 
; a friend while writing a waiver of 
erican men has been great- _— claims for possible injury in flight with 
M Sr Coonley, of Ch k 
ib ; rs. Prentiss Coonley, o icago, tak- 
hberty | which they allow ing a “fence” at the Lake Forest Out- 
door Horse Show 


Burge & Atwell, 
Ubicago 


By an almost universal law, the daughter 
inherits the mental qualities of the father, 
the sons of the mother. This being the case, 
in a nation of successful business men the 
American daughters should have a greater 
inheritance of virile brain than falls to the 
lot of European girls. If the American girl 
is, therefore, given the advantage of training 
in geometry, logic and the various coérdi- 
nate studies which develop the reasoning 
powers during the years of plastic adapta- 
bility, there is no reason why the American 
woman of the future should not be the most 
logical in the world. 


Athletics and Efficiency of Women 


Signs are not wanting in the rising genera- 
tion of American women of a high develop- 
ment of the reasoning faculties and a great 
efficiency in civic activity. 

The highest development of the American 
woman cannot be attained without due re- 
gard to the preservation of physical activity, 
and for that reason the practice of athletics 
is an essential for all ages. 
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Athletic Activity of Women 1s Nation-W1de 


HE arguments of physicians and edu- to study the effect of this 
I cators in favor of athletics for wom- athletic development of 
en were only partially successful un- women, says that “one 
til fashion set the stamp of approval. The ofits benefits is to teach 
hoydenish tomboy, who was the despair of _ self-control. Wholesome 
the mother of the past generation, is to-day _ play, suitable games, select- 
just the normal girl whose keen love for out- ed gymnastics, though 
door sports is the pride of the family. these have no (Aug 
This development in athletics for direct utili- /™% 
girls and women has been very ‘ tarian (ie 
rapid the past ten years, and 
the effect is clearly discern- 
ible in the schools and col- 
leges, as well as in the 
homes. The old-time 
gymnasiums are now con- 
sidered too artificial for on a2 On 
| of the most 

present needs and are accomplished hors e- 
being replaced by out- women in Louisville, 
door contests and folk ae Ky., ts Miss Carolyn 
dancing. (middle picture), 

The result naturally a débutante of last season 
is a new type of 
American girl, new 
not only physically, 
but mentally and mor- 
ally. Dr. Thomas 
Wood, the physical 
director of Barnard 
College, who has had 
plenty of opportunity 


Photo by Wecley Hirshburg, Atlanta, Ga. 


Although Miss Mary Algood 

Jones has not yet made her début 

MA in Allanta sociely, she has cap- 

Studio, Ke. tured many blue ribbons al 


the horse shows held in th: 
different Southern cities 


he explains, “give to young women, as well as 

to young men, a part of the best preparation for 
Miss Emily the more serious work of later life. Women, as 
Randal ph well as men, need to learn through practical ex- 
ready for a perience the rules of fair play, generous treatment 
polo match of rivals and opponents, merging self into co- 
a a operative effort, concentration of power, and the 
ye Chab = blending of all energies toward an impersonal 
on Long Is- goal. 
land,N.Y.  - He quoted a woman of experience who had 
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.The Athletic Woman 


said: “There is no training which girls need so much 
as that which develops a sense of honor and loyalty to 
each other, and games will do more to make these 
living qualities than the ethical system taught in a 
college curriculum. It takes the finest kind of cour- 


Photo by De Lux Studio, Denver 


Mrs. Harry Bellamy, who, 
before her marriage this sum- 
mer, was Miss Frederica Le 
Fevre, of Denver. She is a 
skilled horsewoman 


Miss Jeanneile Allen riding 

with her father, Major Henry 

T. Allen, U. S. A., in the 

Rock Creck Club Hunt in 

Washington. Her equestrian 

feats rival those of profes- 
sional riders 


Photo by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C. 


age to be fair, to be honest and to be loyal, 
and these are absolutely necéssary in good 
team work.” 

Some eminent authorities, on the other 
hand, are opposed to the more strenuous 
forms of exercise indulged in to-day. They 
contend that the publicity and excitement 
resulting from competitive athletic events 
are not good in their influence, and that over- 
exercise is apt to lead to degeneracy of mus- 
cle, once the sports are abandoned, as is so 
often the case with men athletes who have 
suffered physical decline. 


Women Now Expert at Polo 


But the women contestants are far more 
interested in wresting honors from their 
male competitors than in the ethics of the 
movement. No sport is too reckless, too 
daring, or too strenuous for the more experi- 
enced among athletic American women. 
For several years they have followed the ex- 
ample of their English sisters and have 
ridden to the hounds fearlessly and with a 
zest which has brought at least one of their 


number in at the death, and otten tne claim- 


ant ofthe brush. It is only natural that such 
intrepid and superb horsewomen should de- 
sire to emulate the example of their brothers 
and direct their energies to the polo field. 

Miss Eleanora Sears, cf Boston, perhaps 
the best known woman athlete in this coun- 
try, inaugurated the polo idea during a re- 
cent trip to California. Miss Emily Ran- 
dolph, of Lakewood and Philadelphia, 
quickly took it up in the East, and last 
summer captained a team at Narragansett 
Pier. On an opposing team Miss Kitty 
Penn-Smith, of Philadelphia, was a clever 
player. So great was the enthusiasm 
aroused among other daring horsewomen 
that Mrs. Thomas Hastings organized this 
summer a team to play at the Meadow 
Brook Hunt Club on Long Island. 

Other members of the team include Mrs. 
Reginald Brooks, who, as Miss Langhorne, 
was reared “in the saddle” in her Virginia 
home; Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, who rides 
as recklessly as her two daughters, the 
Misses Celestine and Ethel Hitchcock; Mrs. 
W. Butler Duncan; Mrs. Harold C. Phipps, 
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and Miss Emily Randolph. Applications, Although Miss Gwen- 
however, have been received from Boston, doline Nettleship, of 
Philadelphia and Washington, and it is a Monica, is 
planned to organize teams in all of these pring ig “oe 
cities for intercity matches. i among women ii 

Despite the growing popularity of the Southern Cal- 
automobile as a means of quick locomo- eo ifornia, she is 
tion, the horse has not lost favor in the 
realm of sports. America now vies with ay) Sports, and is 


England particular!) 


in the - fond of fishing 
number of 
skilled 


Miss Marjorie 
Perry, of Den- 
ver, is one of the 
best shols in 
Colorado. 
she is shown 
playing with a 
pet bear cub 
which she cap- 
lured 


horsewomen who exhibit, raise, and 

even judge horses. At the Horse Show 

held just outside of Philadelphia this sum- 

mer, one day was devoted to women, [R'ins 

the women judging as well as riding and  ‘as.ic. 

criving blue-blooded horses. In the South gjss Gladys 

and West, as well 2s in the East, the women 0. Hinckley, of 

have captured many a blue ribbon from Washington, who 
male exhibitors. drives her own aéro- 
plane. Miss Hinckley is 
Miss Katherine Elkins is one of the most Considered one of the most beauti- 


brilliant horsewomen in Washington, riding ful young women in the Capital 
152 
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to the hounds and exhibiting in all the 
large shows. Washington can also claim 
Miss Jeannette Allen, whose equestrian 
feats rival those of professional riders. 
Miss Allen is the daughter of an army 
officer, and was taught the rudiments of 
horsemanship by cavalrymen, who de- 
lighted in her prowess, even at the ten- 
der age of three years. She was asked 
to ride with Mrs. Herbert Wadsworth 
on her ninety-mile tour. 

So skillful is Miss Mary Algood Jones; 
of Atlanta, Ga., in her handling of horses 
that Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt asked her to 
exhibit his horses at the Madison Square 
Garden Horse Show in New York. Miss 
Jones has won many prizes at the various 
shows in Southern cities. Another suc- 
cessful horsewoman in Atlanta is Miss 
CharlesOwen, who won the beautiful jewel 
trophy at the latest Atlanta Horse Show. 
Miss Carolyn Hulbert is one of the most 
daring riders in Louisville, Ky., following 
the hounds with the zest and enthusiasm 
of the men. 

The climate in California is ideal for 
life in the open, and there the ma- 
jority of women are interested in vari- 
ous athletic sports. Miss Ellen 
Bent, of Los Angeles, has a passion 
for horses. Seated on her Mexican 
saddle she is ready for.any under- 
taking, not even daunted in the 
mountains, where the trails are so 
difficult that no valley horse would 
take them. Another well-known 
California sportswoman is Mrs. 
Malcolm Whitman, who before her 
marriage in July was Miss Jennie 
Crocker. She is equally at home 
on horseback and on the golf 
links. Her skill in han- 
dling horses made her an 
enthusiastic participant 
of the polo practice 
games on the Country 
Club field. 

Mrs. H. Bellamy, of 
Denver, who is better 
known by her maiden 
name of Frederica Le 


venture, however, oc- ‘ 


Fevre, won prizes in 4 , 
the high-jumping 
classes of the Denver ive 
Horse Show while she al 

was only a schoolgirl. 
Her most thrilling ad- * om Sey 


as... 


~ 


Miss Dora Keen, of 
Philadelphia, who makes 
mountain climbing her hobby. 
In the spring of this year she 
scaled Mt. Blackburn, in Alaska, 
16,400 feet above sea level. The 
snapshot shows Miss Keen climbing 
near the summit of Dent du Requin, 
Chamonix, France 


curred when she “ rode the 

round-up” in Routt 

Country, Colorado. 

Sharing her interest in 

athletic pursuits is Miss 
Marjorie Perry, also of 
Denver, whose hobbies 

are hunting and fishing. 
Every year during the 
game season she accom- 
panies her father on a hunting 
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. trip into the wilds of Colorado, 
often remaining in the saddle twelve 
or fourteen hours at a time. 

No horse show in Chicago is com- 
plete without an exhibition by Mrs. 
Prentiss Coonley. Mrs. Hendricks Whit- 
man, who was Miss Adelaide Chatfield- 
Chatfield Taylor before her marriage in June, 
is a Chicago girl whose prowess in athletics is 
known all over the country. Mrs. Whitman, 
who is a niece of Mrs. Reginald de Koven, is 
an expert horsewoman, a wonderful swimmer, 
and a splendid tennis and golf player. 

The excitement of driving a high-power 
car has interested many sportswomen. Miss 
Frances Griscom, of Philadelphia, who previ- 
ously had won fame as the champion 
woman golfer of the United States, was 
among the first women to drive a car. 
Miss Seymoura Hadden is the youngest 
girl in New Orleans to drive a family 
automobile. In addition to being her 
own chauffeur, she is an expert swim- 
mer and horsewoman, and can sail a / 
boat as successfully as any man can. /- 

Miss Regina Rambo, i 
of Marietta, is 
one of the few 


who is qualified to drive 
> %& a touring car in impor. 
/ tant competitive runs 
di  andto make all the re. 
pairs on a machine. 
_ Three years ago she came 
into national prominence 
by running a car over the 
exceptionally trying course 
of the so-called National 
Highway from New York 
to Atlanta, making the 
run with a perfect score. 
Although journeys to 
the clouds have been 
essayed by only the 
boldest of men, there 
are scores of athletic- 
ally inclined women 
who are anxious to 
make ascents. Miss 
Eleanora Sears, 
who might well be 
termed the leader 
in athletic events 
of every descrip- 
tion, was one of 
the first wo- 
men to test 
this exhila- 
5 we . rating sport, declaring it to be “the best 
ever” when she was again on ferra firma. 
Eliot, of Pasa- Miss Violet Ridgway, of Philadelphia, 
dena, the cham- is another fearless young woman who 
pion of Southern made her first journey in a balloon, then 
later in an aéroplane. In Washington, Miss 
privilege of play. Gladys Hinckley was the first girl to drive 
ing in the men’s an aéroplane, having taken lessons from the 
tournaments late Wilbur Wright. It is reported that 
Miss Hinckley is planning to import a 
French machine in which she can fly over 
the city. Miss Harriet Quimby is an 
American who has performed the daring 
feat of flying across the English 
Channel, thus arousing the 
admiration of foreign 
nations, as 
well as her 
own. 
Since its 
introduction, now more than two decades ago, 
golf has been the favorite pastime of American 
women who delight in outdoor sports and yel 
do not care to indulge in the more daring 


oto by 
Burke & Atwell, 
Chicago 


A hard drive in 
a golf match by 
Mrs. Hendricks Whitman 
(Miss Adelaide Chatfield- 
Chatfield Taylor), the most widely 
known, all-round sportswoman in Chicago 
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forms of exercise. America has, therefore, ship,of Santa Monica. She interested Mrs. 
developed many players of first rank who Ethel Bruce, who was one of the famous 
compete favorably with the English and Sutton sisters, Mrs. Kelson and Mrs. 
Scotch women who handle golf Widdewson. From this small begin- 
sticks with their play-toys. * ning three first-class teams have 
The Misses Curtis, of Boston, developed, besides the teams in 
are strong, hardy players who the surrounding cities. The Misses 
are sure to make low scores. May and Florence Sutton have 
Miss Louisa Wells is another played on the team, but the former 
Boston woman in the star class. gave it up, declaring that it was hard 
Both Philadelphia on her ankles. Miss May Sutton’s 
and New York former title as tennis champion cf 
have strong the United States in women’s 
teams, from which singles has earned for her a posi- 
members are se- tion in the front rank of American 
lected for the athletic women. 
Eastern team Another champion tennis player 
which competes is the tireless Miss Eleanora Sears, 
each year with a whois affectionately known by her 
picked Western friends as “Tommy.” Mrs. 
team. Barger Wallach, who is active in 
In California, as arranging the tennis tournaments 
well as in the East, at Newport, is likewise a strong 
golf is a very popular player, as is Miss Edith Roche, of 
game. One of the best Boston. Miss Mary Shreve Lyons 
known golfers is Mrs. is sure to carry off the cups offered 
J. V. Eliot, of Pasadena, in all the tennis tournaments in 
champion of Southern the vicinity of Louisville. 
California. and Coronado. \ The surprise of the tennis 
She has been deemed so pro- # \ world was sprung by Miss Mey 
ficient that she has enjoyed ' K. Browne, of Los Angeles, 
the unique privilege of play- Cal., who captured all of the 
ing in the men’s tourna- 4, championship titles at the 
ments at the Annandale annual national tennis tour- 
Country Club, where she fe nament held early this sum- 
has twice carried off the 4 mer on the grounds of the 
honors over the heads * Philadelphia Cricket Club. 
of a large field of men As Miss Hazel Hotch- 
players. Miss Edith kiss, also a Calfornian, 
Chesebrough, of San did not defend the 
Francisco, is a steady, title she had won 
sure golf player who the year previous, 
haswonmanycham- / Miss Browne 
pionships in the ‘, did not have 
north and south. the pleasure 
Besides being a golf / of vanquish- 
champion, Miss ing her, but she 
Chesebrough has did wrest the cup 
attained distinction as from the redoubtable 
a horsewoman, and ex- Miss Eleanora Sears. 
cels in swimming and Not only did Miss 
tennis. Browne win .the wcem- 


Miss Mary Shreve Lyons, of Louisville, 
Another sport in Ky., participating in one of the tennis ans tennis champior- 


which many California tournaments in which she won the cup ship of the United 
women are interested is States, but she was one 
hockey. This game, so dearly loved by of a pair who carried off the honors in 
Englishwomen, was introduced into South- the championship doubles, and _ with 
ern California by Miss Gwendoline Nettle- her partner took the championship in 


mixed doubles from Miss Sears and Mr. 
Clothier. 

Such a cornering of all the tennis prizes 
was first successfully accomplished last 
year by Miss Hotchkiss, s 

One of the most unusual feats accom- 
plished by an American young woman in 
the realm of “higher” athletics was the 
scaling of Mt. Blackburn, in Alaska, by 
Miss Dora Keen, of Philadelphia. Miss 
Keen, who is the daughter of the well- 
known surgeon, Dr. W. W. Keen, began her 
mountain climbing in Switzerland four 
years ago. She has successfully negotiated 
practically all of the well-known peaks in 
the Alps, and is now so well acquainted with 
the difficult Swiss mountains that she can 
“personally conduct” parties. Although 
Miss Keen was marooned beyond the 12,- 
cco foot level of Mt. Blackburn, she was 
finally able to continue the climb and plant 
her standard on 
the peak, 16,400 
feet above sea 
level. 

Few of the 


friends whom Miss 
Keen left behind her 
in their comfortable homes have any re- 
alization of the hardships endured, even 
gloried in, by this fearless young woman. 
Thestart was made from Kennecott, Alaska, 
on April 22 of this year, with seven sturdy 


Making road repairs is part of the fun for 
such an expert chauffeur as Miss Regina 
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Alaskan mountain climbers, nine dogs and 
eight sleds. 

By traveling from daylight (at about 
3.30 o’clock each morning) until the snow 
got too soft (about nine o’clock), the party 
finally reached the height of 12,400 {cet 
For shelter they trusted to digging caves 
which had an average temperature of 16 
degrees below zero; for food they ate dried 
fruits, cheese, chocolate, powdered milk, and 
sausage. The storms delayed them for 
many days at a time; but, dangerous 
though they were, they were not to be 
feared so much as were the avalanches which 
swept down the gulches with a force nothing 
could withstand. So severe were the cli- 
matic conditions that the men deserted 
singly and in pairs until only two men and 
none of the dogs remained 
with Miss Keen to finish the 
trip. 

As this brave trio neared 
the top, only night travel was 


Rambo, of Marietta, Ga. 


— 
— 


possible. Miss Keen tells 
how she did three inches at 
a time, on her knees, for five 
days before she was able to 
plant her standard on the peak. 
The descent was quite as dangerous as 
the ascent, because the heat of the day 
opened the crevasses all around them, and 
they would probably have been swallowed 
up or swept away had they remained a few 
days longer. 

This hazardous expedition was no sooner 
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completed than Miss Keen started on an 
equally thrilling and interesting trip through 
the beautiful Alaskan wilderness, going a 
hundred miles through the virgin forests, 
and over a ragged glacier. Always there 
were plenty of moose, caribou, and bears to 
shoot. At the White River the horses were 
sent back, timber whipsawed, a boat built, 
and a trip of several weeks down the Yukon 
River was then undertaken. 

Miss Keen believes that mountain climb- 
ing is well worth while in itself, outside of 
any scientific records that may be made, 
because it offers the greatest and most up- 
lifting experiences of any form of sport. 
In it she finds development of mental, 
moral, and physical strength; she finds 
spiritual inspiration to a degree that gives 
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Photo by Coquille, New Orleans 


Miss Fannie C. Seiferth, 
of New Orleans, has the 
unique distinction of be- 
ing at once the assistant 
manager of a male foot- 
ball team, and the first 
American woman win- 
ner of the Carnot debating 
medal 


anew vision of life, a re- Miss Ellen Bent of Los Angeles, Cal., who or any cf the many other 
alization of the plan and “45 @ Passion for horses and has ridden athletic pursuits men- 


forces of the world, a 


thereby a finer, nobler 
woman, wishing only to be worthy of 
the sights she has been permitted to see, 
and to serve in like manner as it has been 
permitted to her to receive. 

Whether the sport is mountain-climbing 


since babyhood. Miss Bent made her dé- ,. d in thi ‘cle. th 
: . but two years ago and is socially promi- tioned in this article, the 
feeling of being made nent 


spirit cf contest is keen, 

and it is in friendly con- 
test that the American woman will develop 
the finer qualities of loyalty, courage, jus- 
tice and good camaraderie which has made 
the American sportsman a much-admired 
individual. 
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Drawn by Howard Chandler Christy 


All at once something new came to him, the fear of other men who would come thronging 
about her in the other life where he could not follow 
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Owen Johnson—yes, he is the man who set the whole country talking about colleges, and what they 


amounted to anyhow, with his book “ Stover at Yale.” 


man, rcad this story. 


But if you think Owen Johnson is a one-subject 


It is not about colleges, but about lying, and will give you—whether you ever told 


a lie or not—something to ponder over, just as ‘“‘ Stover at Yale” did. 


OR some time they had ceased to 
kK speak, too oppressed with the need- 
less anguish of their last night. At 
their feet the tiny shining windows of 
Etretat were dropping out, as though gradu- 
ally sinking under the rise of some black, 
mysterious flood rolling in from the tireless 
waters of the Channel that cane luminously 
from the obscure regions of the faint sky. 
Overhead, the swollen August stars had 
faded before the pale flush that, toward the 
lighthouse on the cliff, heralded the red rise 
of the moon. 

He held himself a little apart, the better 
to scize every filmy detail of the strange 
woman who had come so inexplicably into 
his life, watching the long, languorous arms 
stretched out into the impulsive clasp, the 
dramatic harmony of the body, the brood- 
ing head, and the soft half-revealed line of 
the neck. And the troubling alchemy of 
the night, that before his eyes slowly min- 
gled the earth with the sea and the sea with 
the sky, seemed suddenly less mysterious 
than this woman whose body was as immo- 
bile as the stillness in her soul. 

All at once he felt in her, whom he had 
known as he had known no other woman, 
something unknown, the coming of another 
self, belonging to another life, the life of the 
opera and the multitude, which flattered 
and intoxicated her. The summer had 
passed without a doubt, and now, all at 
once, something new came to him, indefin- 
able, colored with the vague terror of the 
night, the fear of other men who would 
come thronging about her, in the other life, 
where he could not follow. 

Suddenly around the forked promontory 
to the east, the lights of the little packet- 
boat for England appeared, like the red 
spark of the cinder in a pipe, slipping 


toward the horizon. It was the signal for a 
lover’s embrace, conceived in fancy and 
kept in tenderness. 

“Look, Madeleine,” he said, touching 
her arm. “There it is—our little boat.” 

“Ah! le p’tit bateau—with its funny red 
and green eyes.” 

She turned and raised her lips to his; and 
the kiss, which she did not give but per- 
mitted, seemed only fraught with an in- 
effable sadness, the end of all things, the 
tearing asunder and the numbness of sepa- 
ration. She returned to her pose, her eyes 
fixed on the little packet, saying: 

“Tt’s late.” 

Yes.”’ 

“Tt goes fast.” 

Very.” 

They spoke mechanically, and then not 
at all. The dread of the morning was too 
poignant to approach the things that must 
be said. Suddenly, with the savage direct- 
ness of the male to plunge into the pain he 
must undergo, he began: 

“Tt was like poison—that kiss.” 

She turned suddenly, forgetting her own 
anguish in the pain she felt in his voice and 
murmuring, “Ben, my poor Ben.” 

“So you will go—tomorrow,” he said 
bitterly, “‘back to the great public that will 
possess you, and I shall be left here.” 

“Tt must be so.” 

He felt suddenly an impulse he had not 
felt before, an instinct to make her suffer a 
little, and he said brutally, ‘Ah, you want 
to go!” 

She did not answer, but, in the obscurity, 
he knew her large eyes were searching his 
face. He felt ashamed of what he had said, 
and yet because she had made no protesta- 
tion, he persisted: 

“You have left off your jewels.” 
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Yes.” 

“You who are never happy without them 
—why?” 

As, carried away by the jealousy of what 
lay beyond, he was about to continue, she 
laid her fingers on his lips. 

“Don’t—you don’t understand.” 

But he understood too well, even with a 
resentment that she should have put aside 
the long, undulating rope of pearls, the 
rings of rubies and emeralds that seemed as 
natural to her dark beauty as the roses to 
the spring. He had tried to understand her 
woman’s nature, to believe that no memory 
yet lingered about them, to accept without 
question what had never belonged to their 
life together, and remembering what he 
had fought down he said to himself: 

“She has changed me more than I have 
changed her.” 

She moved a little, her pose with instinc- 
tive dramatic sense changing with her 
changing mood. “Do not think I don’t 
understand you,” she said quietly. 

“What do you understand.” 

“Tt hurts you that I wish to return.” 

“That is not so, Madeleine,”’ he said ab- 
ruptly. “ You know what big things I want 
you to do.” 

“I know—only you would like me to say 
the contrary—to protest that I would give 
it all up—be content to be with you alone.” 

“T wouldn’t have it so,” he said grudg- 
ingly, “and yet, this last night—here—I 
should like to hear you protest the con- 
trary.” 

She laughed a low laugh and caught his 
hand a little tighter. 

“Does that displease you?” he asked. 

“You know very well it doesn’t.” Pres- 
ently she added with an effort: 

“There is so much that we must say to 
each other and we have not the courage.” 

“True, all summer we have never talked 
of what must come after.” 

“T want you to understand why I go 
back to it all, why I wish every year to be 
separated from you—yes, from you,” she 
added, as his fingers contracted with an 
involuntary movement. “Ben, what has 
come to me I never expected would come. 
I love, but neither that word nor any other 
word can ever express how absolutely I have 
become yours. When I told you my life, 
you did not wonder how difficult it was for 
me to believe that such a thing was possible. 
But you convinced me, and what has come 
to me is as a miracle. I adore you, and all 
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my life will be planned only so as to preserve 
the great love that has come to us.’”’ She 
leaned swiftly to him and allowed him to 
catch her to him in his strong arms. Then 
slowly disengaging herself, she continued, 
and her voice had the sound of a woman of 
no age or country. “You are a little hurt 
because I do not cry out what you would 
not accept, because I do not say that I would 
give up everything if you asked it.” 

“Tt is only to hear it from your lips,” he 
said impulsively. 

“But I have often wished it myself,’’ she 
said slowly. ‘“There’s not a day that I have 
not wished it—to give up everything and 
stay by you. Do you know why? From 
the longing that’s in me now, the first unself- 
ish longing I have ever had—to sacrifice 
myself for you in some way, somehow. It 
is more than a hunger, it is a need of the soul 
of my love itself. It comes over me some- 
times as tears come to my eyes when you are 
away, and I say to myself, ‘I love him,’ and 
yet, Ben, I shall not, I shall never give up 
my career, not now, not for years to come.” 

“No,” he said mechanically. 

“We are two great idealists, for that is 
what you have made of me, Ben. Before I 
was always laughing, and I believed in 
nothing. I despised even what my sacrifice 
had won. Now, when I am with you, I 
remain in a revery, and I am happy—happy 
with the happiness of things I cannot under- 
stand. Tonight, by your side, it seems to 
me I have never felt the night before or 
known the mystery of the silent, faint hours. 
You have made me feel the loneliness of the 
human soul, and that impulse it must have 
before these things that are beyond us, that 
surround us, dominate us, to cling almost in 
terror to another soul. You have so com- 
pletely made me over that it is as though 
you had created me yourself. I am thirty- 
five. I have known everything else but 
what you have awakened in me, and be- 
cause I have this knowledge and this hunger 
I can see clearer what we must do. You 
and [ are a little romanesque, but remember 
that even a great love may tire and grow 
stale, and that is what I won’t have, what 
must not be.” Her voice had risen with the 
intensity of her mood. She said more sol- 
emnly: “You are afraid of other men, of 


other moods of mine—you have no reason. 
This love which comes to some as the awak- 
ening of life is to me the end of all ne 
If anything should wound it or belittle it, 
‘should not survive it.” 
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As she continued to speak, in a low un- 
varying voice, he felt his mind clear and his 
doubts dissipate, and he waited impatiently 
for her to end, to show her that his weakness 
of the moment was gone and that he was 
again the man of big vision who had awak- 
ened her. 

“There are people who can put in order 
their love as they put in order their house. 
We are not of that kind, Ben. I am a 
woman who has lived on sensations. You, 
too, are a dreamer and a poet at the bottom. 
If | should give up the opera and become to 
yo simply a housewife, if there was no 
longer any difficulty in our having each 
other, you would still love me—yes, because 
you are loyal—but the romanticism, the 
mystery, the longing we both need would 
vanish. Oh, I know. Well, you and I, we 
are the same. We can only live on a great 
passion, and to have fierce, unutterable 
joys we must suffer also—the suffering of 
separation. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“That is why I shall never give up my ca- 
reer. That is why I can bear the sadness of 
leaving you. I want you to be proud of me, 
Ben. I want you to think of me as some 
one whom thousands desire and only you 
can have. I want our great love to be so 
intense that every day spent apart is with 
the longing for each other and every day 
together is precious because it will be a 
day nearer the coming of another separa- 
tion. Believe me, I am right. I have 
thcught much about it. You have your 
diplomatic career and your ambitions. You 
are proud. I have never asked you to give 
that up to follow me. I would not insult 
you. In January you will have a leave of 
absence, and we will be together for a few 
wonderful weeks, and in May I shall return 
here. Nothing will be changed.” She ex- 
tended her arm to where a faint red point 
still showed on the unseen water. “And 
each night we will wait, as we have waited, 
side by side, the coming of our little boat,— 
notre p’tit bateau.” 

“You are right,” he said firmly, placing 
his lips to her forehead. “I was jealous. I 
am sorry. It is over.” 

_ “But I, too, am jealous,” she said, smil- 
ing. 

“You?” 

“Of course—no one can love without 
being jealous. Oh, I shall be afraid of every 
woman who comes near you. It will be an 
agony,” she said, with a fire that brought 
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him more healing happiness than all the 
seriousness of her words. 

“You are right,” he repeated, surprised 
at the firmness and decision of the mood 
which had instinctively responded to hers. 

He left her with a little pressure of the 
hand, and walked to the edge of the ver- 
anda. A nervous, sighing breeze had come 
with the full coming of the moon, and under- 
neath him he heard the troubled rustle of 
leaves in the obscurity, the sifting and 
drifting of tired, loose things, and the stir in 
the night awakened a restless mood in his 
soul. He had listened to her as she had 
unfolded the immensity of her love, and 
yet this love, without illusions, sharply re- 
called to him other passions. He remem- 
bered his first love, a boy-and-girl affair, 
and for a moment he felt, in this present 
moment, the absence of impulse, deception, 
of phrases, vows, hopes, without logic, 
thrown out in the sweet madness of the 
moment. For a moment he felt with a 
little ache a longing to hear her cry out 
something impulsive, to promise things 
that could not be. Then he realized, stand- 
ing there in the August moonlight, in the 
breaking up of summer, that he was no 
longer a youth, that certain things could 
not be lived over, and that, as she had said, 
he too felt that this was the great love, the 
last that he would share; that if it ended, 
his youth ended and with his youth all that 
in him clung to life. 

He turned and saw her, her chin in the 
flat of her palm, steadily following his mood. 
He had taken but a dozen steps, and vet he 
had placed a thousand miles between them. 
He had almost a feeling of treachery, and 
to dispel these new unquiet thoughts he 
repeated to himself again: 

“She is right.” 

But he did not immediately return. The 
memory of other loves, faint as they had 
been in comparison with this all-absorbing 
impulse, had yet given him a certain ob- 
jective point of view. He saw himself 
clearly, and he understood what of pain the 
future had in store for him. 

“How I shall suffer!” he said to him- 
self. 

“You are going so far away from me,” 
she said suddenly. “Ben!” 

He was startled at the conjunction of her 
words and his moods. He returned hastily, 
and sat down beside her. She took his head 
in her hands and looked anxiously into his 
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“What is it?” 
afraid?” 

“A little,” he said reluctantly. 

“Of what—of the months that will 
come?” 

“Of the past,” he said suddenly. 

“What do you mean?” she said, nerv- 
ously withdrawing a little as though dis- 
turbed by the thought. 

“When I am with you I know there is 
not a corner of your heart that I do not 
possess,” he began evasively. 

“Well?” 

“Only it’s the past—the habits of the 
past,” he murmured. “I know you so well, 
Madeleine, you have a need of strength, 
you don’t go on alone. That is the genius 
of women like you—to reach out and attach 
to themselves men who will strengthen 
them, compel them on.” 

“Ah, I understand,” she said slowly. 

“Yes, that is what I’m afraid of,” he 
said rapidly. 

“You are thinking of the artist, not the 
woman.” 

“ Ah, there is no difference—not to a man 
who loves,” he said impulsively. “I know 
how great your love is for me, and I believe 
in it. I know nothing will come to efface 
it. Only you will be lonely, you'll have 
your trials and annoyances, days of de- 
pression, of doubt, when you will need some 
one to restore your faith in yourself, your 
courage in your work, and then, I don’t say 
you will love anyone else, but you will need 
some one near you who loved you, always 
at your service, and then—” 

“Tf you could only understand me,” she 
said, interrupting him. “Men, other men, 
are like actors to me. When I am on the 
stage, when I am playing Manon, do you 
think I see who is playing Des Grieux? 
Not at all. He is there, he gives me my 
replique, he excites my nerves, I say a thou- 
sand things under my breath, and when I 
am in his arms I adore him, but when the 
curtain goes down, I go off the stage and 
don’t even say good night to him.” 

“But he doesn’t understand that.” 

“Of course not; tenors never do. Well, 
that is just the way I have lived, that is 
just what men have meant to me. They 
give the replique to my moods, to my needs, 
and when I have no longer need of them, I 
go off tranquilly. That is all there is to it. 
I take from them what I want. Of course 
they will be around me, but they will be 
nothing tome. They will be like managers, 
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press-agents, actors. 
stand that?” 

“Yes, yes, I understand,” he said with- 
out sincerity. Then he blurted out, “I wish 
you had not said it, all the same.” 

“Why? ” 

“T cannot see it as you see it, and, be- 
sides, you put a doubt in my mind that I 
never wished to feel.” 

“What doubt?” 

“Do I really have you, the woman, or 
only a mood?” 

“ Ben!” 

“Tknow. Iknow. No, Iam not going to 
think such things. That would be unworthy 
of what we have felt.” He paused a mo- 
ment, and when he spoke again his voice 
was under difficult control once more. 
“Madeleine, remember well what I. say to 
you now. I shall probably never again 
speak to you with such absolute truth, or 
even acknowledge it to myself. I accept 
the necessity of separation. I know all the 
sufferings it will bring, all the doubts, the 
unreasoning jealousy. I am big enough in 
experience to understand what you have 
just suggested to me, but as a man who 
loves you, Madeleine, I will never under- 
stand it. I. know that a dozen men may 
come into your life, interest you intensely, 
even absorb you for a while, and that they 
would mean nothing to you the moment I 
come. Well, I am different. A man is 
different. I say to you that, while you are 
away, I shall not see a woman without re- 
sentment; I shall not think of anyone but 
you, and if I did, I would cease to love you. 

“But why?” 

“Because I cannot share anything of 
what belongs to you. That is my nature. 
There is no use in pretending the contrary. 
Yours is different, and I understand why it 
isso. I have listened to many confidences, 
understood many lives that others would 
not understand. I have always maintained 
that it is the’ natural thing for a human 
being to love many times—even that there 
might be in the same heart a great over- 
powering love and a little one. I still be- 
lieve it—with my mind. I know it is so. 
These are the things we like to analyze in 
human nature together. I know it is true, 
but it is not true forme. No, I would never 
understand it in you. I know myself too 
well, I am jealous of everything of the past 
—oh, insanely jealous. I know that no 
sooner are you gone than I will be tortured 
by the most ridiculous doubts. I will see 
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you in the moonlight at sea with other men 
near you. I will dream of other men with 
millions, with everything your eyes adore, 
to give you. I will imagine men of big 
minds that will fascinate you. I will even 
say to myself that now that you have known 
what a great love can mean you will all the 
more be likely to seek it, to simulate it.” 

“Ben, my poor Ben, it’s frightful,” she 
murmured. 

“That is how it is. Shall I tell you some- 
thing else?” 

“What? ” 

“T wish devoutly you had never told me 
a word of—of the past.” 

“But how can you say such things. We 
have been honest and big with each other. 
You yourself—” 

“T know, I know, I have no right myself, 
and yet there it is. It is something fearful, 
this madness of possession that comes to me. 
No, I have no fear that I will not always be 
first in your heart, only I understand the 
needs, the habits, of your nature. I under- 
stand myself now as I have not before, and 
that’s why I say to you solemnly, Made- 
leine, if ever for a moment another man 
should come into your life—never, never 
let me know.” 

“ But— ” 

“No, don’t say anything that I may re- 
member to torture me. Lie to me.” 

“T have never lied.” 

“Madeleine, it is better to be merciful 
than to tell the truth, and, after all, what 
does such a confession mean? It only means 
that you free your conscience and that the 
wound—the ache—remains with the other. 
Whatever happens, never tell me. Do you 
understand?” 

This time she made no answer. She even 
ceased to look at him, her head dropped 
back, her arms motionless, her eyes closed. 

“T shall try by all the strength that is 
within me never to ask you that question,” 
he rushed on. ‘‘I know that I shall make 
a hundred vows to myself not to do so, and 
I know that the first time that I look into 
your face I shall blurt it out. Ah, if—if— 
if it must be so, never let me know, for there 
are thoughts I cannot bear now that I’ve 
known you.” He flung himself at her side 
and took her roughly in his arms. “Made- 
leine, I know what I am saying. I may tell 
you the contrary later. I may say it lightly, 
pretending it is of no importance. I may 
beg the truth of you with tears in my eyes— 
I may swear to you that nothing but hon- 
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esty counts between us, that I can under- 
stand, forgive, forget everything. W.\\, 
whatever I say or do, never, never let me 
know—if you value my happiness, my 
peace of mind, my life even!” 

She laid her hand on his lips and then on 
his forehead to calm him and drew his head 
to her shoulder. “Listen, Ben,” she said, 
gently, “I, the Madeleine Conti who loves 
you, am another being. I adore you so that 
I shall hate all other men, as you will hate 
all other women. There will never be the 
slightest deceit or infidelity between us. 
Ask any questions of me at any time. [ 
know there can be from now on but one 
answer. I have no fear of ever hurting you. 
Do not tire yourself in a senseless fever. 
There is so little time left to say ‘I love 
you.’ 

Never had he heard her voice so full of 
sincerity and tenderness, and yet, as he sur- 
rendered to the touch of her soft hands, 
yielding up all his doubts, he was conscious 
of a new alarm in his heart, as though he 
had found in her a new mystery; and, dis- 
satisfied with what he himself had a moment 
before implored of her, in the breath with 
which he whispered, “TI believe in you,”’ he 
said to himself: 

“Does she say that because she believes 
it or because I asked it?” 
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For seven years they lived the same 
existence, separated sometimes for three 
months, occasionally for six, and once be- 
cause of a trip taken to South America for 
nearly a year. 

The first time that he joined her, after 
five months of longing, he remained a week 
without crying out the words that were 
heavy on his heart. One day she said to him: 

“What is there—back of your eyes, hid- 
den away, that you are stifling?” 

“You know,” he blurted out. 

What?” 

“Ah, I have tried not to say it, to live it 
down. I can’t—it’s beyond me. I shall 
have no peace until it is said.” 

“Then say it.” 

He took her face in his two hands and 
looked into her eyes. “Since I have been 
away,” he said brutally, “there has been no 
one else in your heart? You have been true 
to me, to our love?” 

“T have been true,” she answered without 
wavering. 
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He held his eyes on hers a long while, 
hesitating whether to be silent or to con- 
tinue, and then, all at once, convinced, 
burst into tears and begged her pardon. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t have asked it—for- 
give me.” 

“Do whatever is easiest for you, my 
love,” she answered. “There is nothing to 
forgive. I understand all. I love you 
for it.” 

Only she never asked him any questions, 
and that displeased him. 

‘he second time report had coupled her 
name with a Gabriel Lombardi, a great bari- 
tone with whom she was appearing. When 
he arrived, as soon as they were alone, he 
swung her about in his arms and cried in a 
strangled voice: 

“Swear to me that you have been faith- 
ful.” 

“T swear.” 

Gabriel Lombardi?” 

“T can’t abide him.” 

“ Ah, if I had never told you to lie to me— 
fool that I was.” 

Then she said calmly, with that deep con- 
viction which always moved him: “Ben, 
when you asked me that I told you I would 
never lie. I have told you the truth. No 
man has ever had the pressure of my fin- 
gers, and no man ever will.” 

So intense had been his emotion that he 
had almost a paroxysm. When he opened 
his eyes he found her face wet with tears. 

“Ah, Madeleine,” he said, “I am brutal 
with you. I cannot help it.” 

“T would not have you change,” she said 
gently, and through her tears he seemed to 
have seen a faint, elusive smile, that was 
gone quickly if it was ever there at all. 

Another time, he said to himself: “No, 
this time I will say nothing. She will guess 
what’s in my heart and come to me herself, 
put her arms around me, and tell me with a 
smile that no other thought has been in her 
heart all this while. That’s it. If I wait 
she will make the move, she will make the 
move each time—and that will be so much 
the better.” 

He waited three days, but she made no 
allusion. He waited another, and then he 
said lightly, “You see, I am reforming.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, I don’t ask foolish questions any 
more.” 

“That’s so.” 

“Still—” 

“Well?” she said, looking up. 
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“Still, you might have guessed what I 
wanted,” he answered, a little hurt. 

She rose quickly and came lightly to him, 
putting her hand on his shoulder. “Is that 
what you wish?” she said. : 

Yes.” 

She repeated slowly her protestations and 
when she had ended, said, “Take me in 
your arms—hurt me.” 

“Now she will understand,” he thought; 
“the next time she will not wait.” 

But each time, though he martyrized his 
soul in patience, he was forced to bring up 
the question that would not let him rest. 

He could not understand why she did not 
save him all the useless agony. Sometimes 
when he wanted to find an excuse he said to 
himself it was because she felt humiliated 


‘that he should still doubt. At other times, 


he stumbled on explanations that terrified 
and tortured him. Then he remembered 
with bitterness the promise that he had ex- 
acted from her, a promise that, instead of 
bringing him peace, had left only an endless 
torment, and forgetting all his protestations 
he would cry to himself, in a cold perspira- 
tion: 

“Ah, if she is really lying, how can I ever 
be sure?” 
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In the eighth year, Madeleine Conti re- 
tired from the stage and announced her 
marriage. . After five years of complete hap- 
piness she was taken suddenly ill, as the 
result of exposure to a drenching storm. 
One afternoon, as he waited by her bedside, 
talking in broken tones of all that they had 
been to each other, he said to her in a voice 
that he tried nervously to school to quiet- 
ness: 

“Madeleine, you know that our life to- 
gether has been without the slightest shadow 
from the first. You know we have proved 
to each other how immense our love has 


‘been. In all these years I have grown in 


maturity and understanding. I regret only 
one thing, and I have regretted it bitterly, 
every day—that I once asked you, if—-if 
ever for a moment another man came into 
your life to hide it from me, to tell me a lie. 
It was a great mistake. I have never 
ceased to regret it. Our love has been so 
above all worldly things that there ought 
not to be the slightest concealment between 
us. I release you from that promise. Tell 
me now the truth. It will mean nothing to 
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me. During the eight years when we were 
separated there were—there must have 
been times, times of loneliness, of weakness, 
when other men cameinto yourlife. Weren’t 
there?” 

She turned and looked at him steadily, 
her large eyes seeming larger and more 
brilliant from the heightened fever of her 
cheeks. Then she made a little negative 
sign of her head, still looking at him. 

“No, never.” 

“You don’t understand, Madeleine,” he 
said, dissatisfied, “‘or you are still thinking 
of what I said to you therein Etretat. That 
was thirteen years ago. Then I had just 
begun to love you, I feared for the future, 
for everything. Now I have tested you, and 
I have never had a doubt. I know the 
‘difference between the flesh and the spirit. 
I know your two selves; I know how im- 
possible it would have been otherwise. 
You can tell me now.” 

“There is nothing—to tell,” she said 
slowly. 

“T expected that you would have other 
men who loved you about you,” he said, 
feverishly. “I knew it would be so. I 
swear to you I expected it. I know why 


you continue to deny it. It’s for my sake, 
isn’t it? Llove you forit. But, believe me, 
in such a moment there ought nothing to 


lie between us. Madeleine, Madeleine, I 
beg you to tell me the truth.” 

She continued to gaze at him fixedly, 
without turning away her great eyes, as 
forgetting himself he rushed on: 

“Yes, let me know the truth—that will 
be nothing now. Besides, I have guessed it. 
But I must know one way or the other, all 
these years I have lived in doubt. You see 
what it means to me. You must under- 
stand what is due me after all our life to- 
gether. Madeleine, did you lie to me?” 

No.”’ 

“Listen,” he said, desperately. “You 
never asked me the same question—why, I 
never understood—but if you had ques- 
tioned me I could not have answered truth- 
fully what you did. There, you see, there 
is no longer the slightest reason why you 
should not speak the truth.” 

She half closed her eyes, wearily. “I have 
told—the truth.” 

“Ah, I can’t believe it,” he cried, carried 
away. “Oh, cursed day when I told you 
what I did. It’s that that tortures me. 
You adore me—you don’t wish to hurt me, 
to leave a wound behind, but I swear to 
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you if you told me the truth I should feel a 
great weight taken from my heart, a weight 
that has been here all these years. I should 
know that every corner of your sou! had 
been shown to me, nothing withheld. [| 
should know absolutely Madeleine, believe 
me, when I tell you this, when I tell you I 
must know. Every day of my life I have 
paid the penalty, I have suffered the doults 
of the damned, I have never known an 
hour’s peace! I beg you, I implore you, 
only let me know the truth; the truth—lI 
must know the truth now!” 

He stopped suddenly, trembling all over, 
and held out his hands to her, his face lashed 
with suffering. 

“T have not lied,” she said slowly, after a 
long study. She raised her eyes, feebly 
made the sign of the cross, and whispered, 
“T swear it.” 

Then he no longer held in his tears. He 
dropped his head, and his body shook with 
sobs, while from time to time he repeated, 
“Thank God, thank God.” 


IV 


THE next day Madeleine Conti had a sud- 
den turn for the worse, which surprised the 
attendants. Doctor Kimball, the American 
doctor, and Pére Francois, who had admin- 
istered the last rites, were walking together 
in the little formal garden, where the sun 
flung the short, brilliant shadows of the 
scattered foliage about them. 

“She was an extraordinary artist, and 
her life was extraordinary,” said Dr. Kim- 
ball. “I heard her début at the Opéra 
Comique. For ten years her name was the 
gossip of all Europe. Then all at once she 
meets this man whom no one knows, falls 
in love, and is transformed. These women 
are really extraordinary examples of hys- 
teria. Each time I know one it makes me 
understand the scientific phenomenon of 
Mary Magdalene. It is really a case of 
nerve reaction. The moral fever that is 
the fiercest burns itself out the quickest and 
seems to leave no trace behind. In this 
case love came also as a religious conversion. 
I should say the phenomena were iden- 
tical.” 

“She was happy,” said the curé, turning 
to go. 

“Yes, it was a great romance.” 

“A rare one. She adored him, and love 
is a tide that cleanses all.” 

“Yet she was of the stage up to the last. 
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You know she would not have her husband 
in the room at the end.” 

“She had a great heart,” said the curé 
quictly. “She wished to spare him that 
suffering.” 

“She had an extraordinary will,” said the 
doctor, glancing at him quickly, and he 
added, tentatively: “She asked two ques- 
tions that were curious enough.” 

“Indeed,” said the curé, lingering a mo- 
ment with his hand on the gate. 

“She wanted to know whether persons 
in « delirium talked of the past and if after 
dea'h the face returned to its calm.” 

“What did you say to her about the 
efiects of the delirium?” said the curé with 
his blank face. 

“That it was a point difficult to decide,” 
said the doctor slowly. “Undoubtedly, ina 
delirium, everything. is mixed, the real and 
the imagined, the memory and the fantasy, 
actual experience and the inner dream-life 
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of the mind which is so difficult to classify. 
It was after that that she made her husband 
promise to see her only when she was con- 
scious and to remain away at the last.” 

“Tt is easily understood,” said the curé 
quietly, without change of expression on his 
face that held the secrets of a thousand con- 
fessionals: “As you say, for ten years she 
had lived a different life. She was afraid 
that in her delirium some reference to that 
time might wound unnecessarily the man 
who had made over her life. She had a 
great courage. Peace be with her soul.” 

“Still,’—Doctor Kimball hesitated, as 
though considering the phrasing of a deli- 
cate question; but Father Francois, making 
a little amical sign of adieu, passed out of 
the garden, and for a moment his blank 
face was illumined by one of those rare 
smiles, such as one sees on the faces of holy 
men; smiles that seem in perfect faith to 
look upon the mysteries of the world to come. 


The Truant 


By Burges Johnson 


I guess I’m bad as I can be, 

‘Cause after Uncle found and yanked me 
Out of that old apple tree, 

And after Dad came home and spanked me, 
And while my teacher told me things 

About the narrow path of duty, 
And how an education brings 

The only truly joy and beauty, 
And while she said she didn’t doubt 

They'd wasted all the good they'd taught me,— 
I had to grin, to think about 

The fun I had before they caught me. 
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Agnes Ludwig Riddle 
at her desk in the House 
of Representatives of the 
Colorado General Assembly 


By Helen Ring Robinson 


From the milking of the cows and the getting of the breakfast to her duties as a legislator i in the state 
capitol—this is the morning program of the Colorado woman here portrayed. She is a prototype; other 
Agnes Riddles will be with us ere long. Read what manner of woman she is that combines these abilities. 


GNES RIDDLE is back with her 
A cows — ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” “Little 
Em’ly,” “Sairy Gamp” and the 
rest—on her big dairy ranch, Glen-Riddle, 
six miles out from Denver. But whoever 
may be elected President of the United 
States next November, Mrs. Riddle, if she 
lives, will be sent back to the Colorado 
Legislature, there to keep her keen gray 
eyes wide open on all measures affecting the 
welfare of the farmer, the farmer’s wife and 
the farmer’s children. That fact is as sure 
as anything can be in Colorado politics. 
Or, to be accurate, it is surer. 

Agnes Ludwig Riddle is the “dairy legis- 
lator” who recently came into national 
prominence as the most picturesque figure 
in the latest, the Eighteenth, Colorado Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

During all the months that the legislature 
was in session Mrs. Riddle rose at three 
o’clock ift the morning to get breakfast for 
the drivers of the Glen-Riddle milk route. 
Next the family breakfast had to be pre- 
_ pared, and, as soon as that was disposed of, 
she busied herself getting dinner ready, so 
that while she was in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, looking out for the interests of 
farm life in general, the Riddle farm life 
might also be duly provided for. Then the 
boys and girls must be started off to school, 
for though the Riddles have no children of 
their own, they have adopted the six or- 
phaned children of a dead sister. 

Only after these and various other house- 
hold matters had been duly attended to 
did this legislator start out in her light road 
wagon for the nearest electric car line, on 
her way to the state capitol. She was in- 
variably one of the first members at her 
desk, ready for the opening of the daily ses- 
sion of the House of Representatives. 

Six o’clock found her back at the ranch, 
finishing the preparations for supper, unless 
there was a night session of the Legislature, 
when it might happen that midnight saw 
her walking homeward from the end of the 
car line, glad and buoyant under the stars 
and ready, after a few hours of sleep, to 
begin another long day’s work. 

Of course, a routine like that demands 
great physical vigor. Such a dower the 
young Agnes Ludwig brought with her 
when, at the age of sixteen, she left her na- 
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tive Silesia to try her fortunes in America. 
Indeed, the first impression she makes upon 
an observer is that of abounding strength 
and vigor. The next is of mental alertness 
and shrewd common sense. 

Soon after the young German girl came to 
America she took a two years’ course in 
domestic science. Then she entered a Kan- 
sas City training school for nurses, and fol- 
lowed the profession of nurse with great 
success for several years. In fact she may 
be said never to have left it. For when, 
twenty-two years ago, she married George 
M. Riddle and went to live on the broad 
Glendale acres, it soon became known 
through the far-reaching, sparsely settled 
farming community that Mrs. Riddle ‘‘al- 
ways kept her head and knew how to do 
things.” So it happened that in cases of 
accident or sudden sickness a hurry message 
was generally sent first to Agnes Riddle and 
second to the doctor. It is a common saying 
among the low-lying ranches of the country- 
side that not a baby has been born there for 
the past twenty years without finding Agnes 
Riddle at hand to say “‘Howdy!”’ to it. 

But such acts of neighborliness have left 
her still with plenty of energy for more pub- 
lic duties. For the past eight years she has 
been secretary and state organizer of the 
Colorado Grange, which, during that time, 
has increased the number of its -“locals”’ 
from twenty-four to eighty-five with a mem- 
bership of more than six thousand farmers. 
She is also a member of the advisory board 
of the State Agricultural College and secre- 
tary of the board of education of her school 
district, while for a dozen years past she 
has been the enthusiastic superintendent 
of a Union Sunday School, which gathers 
from the country round children of all 
creeds—Methodists and Unitarians, Cath- 
olics and Presbyterians. 

It is evident that to accomplish all this 


- Mrs. Riddle must possess orderliness of mind, 


as well as physical strength and energy. 
That orderliness is well attested by a glance 
at her home office, with its big desk on which 
every paper lies straight, with its walls hung 
with charts and maps, with its various secre- 
tarial books and files, each group with a 
place to itself and that place primly held to. 
And not the least proof of her methodical 
nature is found in the fact that this office is 
placed next door to her kitchen, so that she 
can turn, with the fewest steps possible, 
from her correspondence with United States 
senators concerning the parcels post or from 
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a study of the Revised Statutes of the State 
of Colorado, to her cook stove and the re- 
sponsibilities of baking bread. 

Concerning that bread I can speak with 
perfect confidence. And while her fellow 
members of the eighteenth Colorado General 
Assembly praise her “squareness,” telling 
how she never traded and never lied, I praise 
her cake-making. Now, to make really good 
cake in Colorado is a rare accomplishment, 
a fact for which the altitude is said to be 
responsible. Perhaps there are fewer thor- 
oughly reliable cake makers in the Rocky 
Mountain region than there are dependable, 
truthful, non-trading legislators. As for her 
raspberry jam, in recalling it I am impelled 
to revise an ancient saying: “I care not 
who makes the laws if Agnes Riddle makes 
my raspberry jam.” 

It was on a bland spring afternoon that I 
took tea at Glen-Riddle, and there, over the 
teacups and the bread and jam—suelebread 
and such jam!—I asked my hostess if she 
would be a member of the next Legislature. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered briefly. “There 
are a good many things the farmers of Colo- 
rado need—and their wives mare especially. 
I’m not going to quit till we get them.” 

“T heard a rumor the other day,” I said 
as I passed my cup for more tea, “that some 
of the Republican bosses and bosslets say 
you’ve got to be ‘hitched’ more securely 
than you were in the last Legislature.” 

It should be explained here that, though 
Mrs. Riddle was elected to the House of 
Representatives as a Republican, she sup- 
ported several Democratic measures which 
met with her approval and no member of the 
Republican “machine” ever had the temer- 
ity to give her orders as to how she should 
vote. 

Mrs. Riddle laughed. She is a merry 
soul. Large-boned, with strong, blunt 
features and a ruddy face which shows more 
familiarity with the farmyard than with 
complexion creams, she has a merry twinkle 
in her deep-set gray eyes and something 
that may be classed as a twinkle, also, about 
the soft chestnut hair, still untouched with 
gray, that ripples slightly, with a peculiar 
quality of aliveness, round her broad fore- 
head. 

“Yes,” she said, “one of the men who 
thinks he runs things down this way came 
to see me the other day. ‘We want to nom- 
inate you for the House again this year,’ 
says he. 

““*To you?’ says I. 
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“*Sure!’ says he. ‘But now, Mrs. Riddle, 
you were new to the game before and made a 
few mistakes. So this time we want you to 
promise—”’ 

“*T promise nothing,’ says I. ‘Folks will 
just have to take me as I am, and I'll vote as 
I think right when the time comes.’ 

“Then he clears his throat. Clears it 
three times, and says,—so soft butter 
wouldn’t melt in his mouth: ‘In that case, 
Mrs. Riddle, greatly as we must regret 
it, we will have to nom- 
inate a man we can de- 
pend on.’ 

“All right!’ says I. 

‘Go ahead and nominate 
him. And I’ll run inde- 
pendent and beat your 
man a mile.’” 

“You might 
just as well 
have made it 
two miles,” I 
observed, help- 
ing myself to 
another piece 
of cake. 

There 
would, in- 
deed, seem 
to be no 
doubt of 
the result 
in such a 
case. Mrs. 

Riddle was 
chosen to 
represent 
the three 
rural 


Mrs. Riddle prepared for the morning milking 


Agnes Riddle: Dairywoman—Legislator 


counties of Adams, Arapahoe, and 
Elbert in the latest Legislature, 
and, though she ran on 
the Republican ticket, 
hard-shelled Democratic 
farmers forgot their party 
prejudices so far as her 
candidacy was concerned. 

This big-hearted, sincere 
woman with her frank 
ways and her plain words, 
with her deep in- 
sight into farm prob- 
lems, her untiring 


zeal, her simple honesty and devotion, 
accomplished more in her single term as 
a legislator than any. two farmer rep- 
resentatives ever did before in the same 
length of time. 

“One of the reasons why I’m going 
to the next Legislature,” she said, “‘is 
that we’ve got to get an appropriation 
for demonstration farms all ‘through 
the eastern part of the state. And 
at each of these demonstration farms 

we'll have an appropriation for a 

trained nurse. Very fewof the women 
on the ranches have any practical 
knowledge of sanitation or hy- 
giene. They do their best, poor 

souls, but that best means a 

sorry state of affairs when there 

is a case of typhoid fever on 

the ranch, for instance. Often 

the whole family falls sick, 

one after the other, when, if 

the mother had only known 

how to take a little care, 

the first case might have 

been prevented. But, when 

once we get a good trained 

nurse who knows how to 

teach, stationed at each 

of these demonstration 

farms it will make a great difference. 

Within a year we can practically 

stamp out typhoid fever. And 

that is the greatest curse of these 

lonely ranches, excepting loneliness, 
of course.” 
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“You think 1oneliness more deadly than for Mrs. Riddle has presided over the Col- 
the fever?” I asked, with some surprise. orado House of Representatives on several 


~~ 


an. housework and many “‘chores,”’ yet traveled six miles to the 


&— ~—_— State Capitol, invariably one of the first members to arrive 


“T certainly do,” answered Mrs. Riddle, occasions of 
with feeling. ‘‘That is where the Grange heated debate, 
comes in. And that is one reason why I’m_ with never an 
doing all I can to push it along.” Why are appeal from the 
there so many farmers’ wives in insane chair. Then 
asylums? It isn’t the hard work, I can tell Agnes Riddle 
you. It’s the terrible, flat loneliness. went on to 

“And it isn’t because the boys and girls tell how 
want to take things easy that they leave the thenum- 
farms and crowd into the cities, scrambling ber of 
after each other’s jobs and living on starva- these 
tion wages. It’s because they don’t find farm 
stumps and cows sociable. They want club- 
company and good times, and they’ve a houses 
right to want them. Now that Grange is in- 

House I was showing you—”’ creasing 

“Yes,” I said, recalling that on my arrival andhow 
at Glendale my hostess had pointed out, each 
near the ranch, an attractive small club- new one 
house, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Riddle to 
their farmer neighbors. 

“Well,” she continued, “the folks from 
all the country round come to that 
Grange House and we have nice ice 
cream sociables, and moving pictures, 
and sometimes lectures and debates. 

Of course we hold the Grange meetings 
there, too, and now and then we have 
a dance. The folks meet each other 
and quite a number of courtings have 
started there. Last winter we had 
a class in parliamentary iaw, with 
folks of all ages from sixteen to 
sixty, and I could just see it 
brightening them up.” : 
Here spoke the parliamentarian, —yfrs. Riddle during one of her rare moments of rest at her ranch home 
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that goes up helps to make country life 
more attractive. 

What is the secret of Mrs. Riddle’s suc- 
cess? 

That question was, in a way, implied in a 
query I put to her at Glen-Riddle, a ques- 
tion of direct, practical import in a state 
which for eighteen years has been looked 
upon as an equal suffrage experiment sta- 
tion, where the woman voter, and the woman 
politician, and the woman office holder 
might most easily be studied, for good or ill. 
Naturally, Mrs. Riddle believes in woman 
suffrage. 

“Before ever I came to America,” she 
explained, ‘‘I read those words of Lincoln: 
‘A government of the people, for the people 
and by the people,’ and they have been in 
my mind ever since. Now I’m one of the 
people just as much as my husband is, or 
any other man—and that settles the voting 
question for me.” 

The question I put to Mrs. Riddle that 
afternoon did not, however, concern “‘ votes 
for women.” It was at once broader and 
narrower. 

“There has been a good deal said about 
your success with the measures you ‘moth- 
ered,’” I observed. “Do you think that the 
fact that you were a ranch woman instead 
of a ranchman helped you in getting them 
passed?” 

“‘Oh, yes, indeed,” she replied. 

For a moment this answer seemed sur- 
prising, for Mrs. Riddle appears singularly 
free from sex-consciousness. No one would 
ever think of her “‘womaning,” a term oc- 
casionally used in Colorado to describe the 
antics—frequently confused with tactics— 
of two types of women politicians who, 
fortunately, are rare. 

There is the one type which, while pro- 
testing vehemently that woman has a divine 
right to be a man, contends no less violently, 
and most inconsistently, for the political 
recognition of women as women and not 
merely as capable individuals. The other 
type is represented by those who employ 
the sex lure to win office, a dangerous pro- 
cedure in a state where half the voters are 
women; as certain election returns have 
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shown in the past. These types, as has 
been said, have very few representatives in 
Colorado, and these are chiefly recent im- 
portations from other states. Mrs. Riddle 
would certainly never be classed among 
their number. 

Yet there was her statement that her suc- 
cess was not sexless; that she had accom- 
plished certain things in the House of Repre- 
sentatives not alone as a legislator and an 
individual, but as a woman. The remark 
certainly takes issue with the words of 
those suffrage agitators who protest that 
“there is no sex in intellect and achieve- 
ment.” 

“Tt’s this way,” continued the mistress of 
Glen-Riddle, with that directness of thought 
and simplicity of expression which make 
upon all who meet her the impress of a 
nature like the prairie lands, broad and 
level and free. 

“You see, men in the Legislature natu- 
rally bunch together in parties, or factions, 
or cliques. I guess it’s just their nature to 
do that, being men. So a man there gets 
only what his clique gets, and his clique gets 
only what they trade and deal for. But, 
being a woman, I wasn’t expected to bunch, 
and so everything I wanted the men could 
judge on its own merits. 

“You used that word ‘mothered’ when 
you asked about my measures. I guess it’s 
just the right word. Lots of folks came to 
me with one bill and another that they 
wanted me to introduce for them; and some 
of the bills were all right, too. But I 
wouldn’t touch one of them unless in some 
way it touched my own people and I knew 
all about its practical working. Then— 
why, then I felt just as if that bill was my 
‘own child, and the men knew that I knew it 
was good, so they turned to and helped 
me.” 

Never, surely, was the plea for the femi- 
nine, the mothering element in our political 
life, more aptly put than in that statement 
by this plain, hard-working ranch woman 
whose words to me as we parted were con- 
cerned, not with legislation, but with minute 
directions for the making of her delectable 
raspberry jam. 
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Myself and Minerva 


Holman Day 
Author of “ The Ramrodders,” “‘ Squire Phin,” etc. 


Iiiustrations by W. D. Stevens 


Have there ever been times—hard tines perhaps—when the sight of an unopened wedding invitation 
prompted not the happy thought, “Whe is it?” but the involuntary exclamation, “Another wedding 
present!” And can you not see what a disheartening performance the fulfilling of many such obligations 
must become to the “maiden lady” whose chances are slim? But Miss Cylence, of this story, is no 
acidulous old maid, and she has plenty o/ spunk. So she revolutionizes the wedding-present idea, with 


surprisingly romantic results. 


very seed, under your fostering care. 

The germ, the stalk, the bud, the blos- 
som! No surprises anywhere in such an 
idea, simply calm contemplation accompa- 
nies its growth. Then there are other 
ideas—tricksy, prankish, jack-in-the-box 
ideas, waiting around a corner fcr you, 
ready to jump out and say “ Boo!” 

That idea—one of the disconcerting 
sort—fairly yelped when it sprang at Miss 
Cylence Mayo that day. 

Minerva happened to be looking at her 


Sve ideas, you know, grow from the 


mistress when the idea jumped. You know 
how a cat can sit and look at you after every 
hair of its tongue-slicked coat has been 
set straight, and it is full of contentment, 


milk, and conscious rectitude? Minerva’s 
pupils were narrowed to slits, and her eyes 
at that moment were big, staring, and grave. 

Miss Mayo, middle-aged, a spinster, 
self-reliant after many years of running her 
own affairs, blushed and turned from Mi- 
nerva’s steady regard. 

When a cat has been one’s sole intimate 
for many years in a cosy little spinster 
ménage, that cat’s facial expression can be 
translated promptly into terms of speech 
by the one who has abided with her. 

Minerva said to Miss Cylence, “‘ My good- 
ness, you wouldn’t do anything like that!” 

Miss Cylence said aloud to Minerva, 
having the habit of talking aloud to her, 
“Why, I don’t have any notion of doing 
such a thing!” 

Miss Mayo had just come back to her 
own little home from the Baileys’ big house. 
She had been over to carry Miss Maude’s 
wedding gift—a nutcracker and six silver 
picks. So there was some reason for that 
leapfrog idea. The wonder is that it had 
not jumped at her from the middle of one 
of the big tables piled high with glittering 


tributes from the friends of the Bailey 
family. But what happened was this: 
the idea had sneaked behind her along 
Manset’s Streets, and had waited to jump 
at her in the quietude of her own home. 
Those tactics made the jump more effective, 
—and Minerva had been looking at her 
when it popped up and “booed.” 

So Miss Mayo blushed and declared 
again, “‘ Most certainly not.” 

She was pretty when she blushed. No— 
prettier when she blushed. This isn’t one of 
those everlasting stories about an acidulous, 
New England old maid with a cat. Do keep 
on! Get this part right! Miss Cylence 
Mayo had been the prettiest girl in Manset 
village when she was young, and she was 
master fine-looking still. She is plump, she 
has—but sure as fate she will read this story 
and will resent any such poor catalog of 
her charms as my halting pen can set forth. 

“No, certainly not!” That’s what she 
said to Minerva. And Minerva squatted 
down on the window ledge in the sun, curled 
her tail about her feet, and went to sleep. 

She was awakened by the rustling of 
papers. 

Miss Mayo had the contents of several 
big pasteboard boxes scattered about on the 
sitting-room table. Minerva recognized 
the boxes. They had been in the closet 
under the stairs and she had frequently 
crawled over them in order to satisfy her 
suspicions regarding mice in the dark cor- 
ners. Minerva leaped from the window 
ledge to the table, sat down, yawned, and 
surveyed Miss Cylence’s activity. 

She was inspecting and docketing papers. 
There were many square envelopes. These 
contained other envelopes and these in 
turn held heavy sheets of paper folded once, 
and cards. That much Minerva observed. 
She cuffed idly at a few, which were nearest. 
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Being a mere cat, she could not grasp the 
significance of the engraved script on the 
paper and the cards. If you had been there 
to look over Miss Mayo’s shoulder you 
would have seen that—‘Mr. and Mrs. 
So-and-so announce the marriage of their 
daughter,” etc. 

Or, “You are invited to be present at 
the—,”’ etc. 

And this, too: “Mr. and Mrs. Blank will 
observe the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding—,” etc. 

The fact of the matter is, Miss Cylence 
had dug out and was sorting at least thirty 
years’ accumulation of invitations to wed- 
dings, anniversaries, engagement dinners, 
bride showers, and similar events where 
“presence” signified “presents.” Intro- 
spection was busy with Miss Cylence’s 
thoughts at that moment. She did not 
regret—she did not begrudge. But her 
New England thrift did arise and sit on 
sentiment for a little while, and estimate 
just how much of her modest income had 
gone, during the years, to stock the side- 
boards and shelves in other homes. And 
when thrift did that saucy thing Miss 
Mayo flushed once more, and hastily put 
back the big envelopes, set the covers hard 
on the boxes, and carried all back to the 
dark closet under the stairs. : 

“I’m getting childish, I vow I am,” she 
confessed to Minerva. “It may come of 
living alone too many years and talking 
one’s business to a cat too much.” 

The same reflection occurred to her next 
day. So did the idea. 

“Of course not,” she said, even as she 
had previously stated to the cat. But she 
said that to herself. She felt that she could 
not look Minerva in her grave eyes and say 
it. For she supplemented her declaration 
with, “And yet—.” 

Now an “and yet” on the end of a human 
resolution kicks wide open the gate into the 
field of the forbidden. That afternoon Miss 
Cylence got out the boxes once more. She 
took pen and paper and made a list. She 
locked that list away in her little desk, as 
though it were something she would be 
ashamed to have anyone see. 

The next day she revised the list! 

Every now and then she glanced sharply 
over her shoulders as though she feared 
espionage. When she caught Minerva 
staring at her she spoke so sharply that the 
cat backed away. 

“There are two sides to this,” asserted 
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Miss Mayo, her cheeks very pink. “I know 
it has never been done before, and all that! 
That is to say, even if I should doit. But 
this life was not planned so that all the 
obligations should be on one side. It really 
isn’t fair to the side that is obliged. I say, 
it has never heen done before, but what if 
I should do it and set an example? Think 
of all the thousands of unmarried women in 
New England who are taxed in this manner 
without representation, as one might say! 
I don’t mean that I want to vote, Minerva. 
But it seems to me that I have a perfect 
right to ask for equality in the social world. 
Perhaps I may help some other women to 
get their just due from those whom they 
have helped.” 

Then she locked up the list. 

The next afternoon, looking more guilty 
than ever, she sat down at her desk. She 
gazed at the ceiling. She stared at her finger 
tips. She clicked the penholder against her 
white teeth. She held her chin in her 
palm and blinked into vacancy. No epic 
poet ever displayed such rapt absorption in 
mental quest for words to clothe a thought. 

Once in a while she wrote a few words, 
then, after studying the writing, tore up 
the paper and threw the bits into the fire- 
place. 

Minerva, beholding nothing of interest 
in this performance, went to sleep on the 
window ledge. 

After dinner the mistress posted herself 
again at her desk. There are those who 
hold that literary composition runs more 
smoothly in the evening. At any rate, 
by ten o’clock that night Miss Cylence 
had produced this: 


Miss Cylence Mayo (unmarried) sends her best 
greetings to her married friends and trusts that the 
evidence of her interest at the time of the marriage 
still does its humble part in brightening a happy 


home. Miss Mayo (unmarried) hcs, unfortunately, 
been unable to afford her married friends an oppor- 
tunity to display like evidence of interest in her 
home. She desires to announce that she and Mi- 
nerva, her cat, will observe the tenth anniversary of 
their copartnership at the house of Miss Mayo in 
Manset on Thursday evening, March 15 Please 
do not regard this invitation as a jest, but pray 
accept it in the cordial spirit in which it is sent. 
Miss Mayo (unmarried) has been obliged to invent 
an occasion for meeting and greeting her friends 
who, by happier fate, have been relieved of such 
invention. May Miss Mayo suggest that Minerva 
be not slighted if any slight tokens of esteem are 
brought? 


Miss Cylence locked that up and went 
to bed. 
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“There are two sides to this,” 
asserted Miss Mayo, her cheeks 
very pink. “I know it has 
never been done before, 
and all that! . . . But 
what if I should do it and 

set an example?” 
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She read it over the next afternoon in the 
cold light of day—and then threw it in the 
fireplace. She realized that it was more of 
a confession than an invitation. . 

Ten minutes later, after sitting at her 
desk and knitting her brows in thought, 
she: recovered the crumpled sheet and 
smoothed it on her writing pad. She 
scratched her pen through the lines until 
she came to “desires to announce.” 

“As though the rest of it were not cheeky 
enough without reminding them of past 
favors!” she commented. The sound of 
her voice stirred Minerva, but this time she 
returned Minerva’s stare with full confi- 
dence. “You're in this, too, you imperti- 
nent old cat! And you’ve got to share the 
responsibility.” 

She fell to further scrutiny of the writing. 

“Tt’s too formal—too stilted. Sometimes 
you can say a thing with a smile and it 
doesn’t sound saucy. It ought to be just 
free and easy—and social. Let’s see!” 

With the crumpled copy before her she 
wrote again—slowly and thoughtfully: 


Myself and Minerva, lonely spinsters, have been 
obliged to invent an occasion to bring our friends 
to our home. On Thursday evening, March 15, we 
shall celebrate the tenth anniversary of Minerva’s 
coming to live with me. Will you not accept this 
strange invitation in the same cordial spirit in which 
it is sent? Please do. May I suggest, in behalf of 
Minerva, who, being a mere cat, cannot write for 
herself, that she be remembered as one of the 
household if any modest tokens of esteem are ten- 
dered. (Miss) Cylence Mayo. 


We are missing some really fine oppor- 
tunities, you and I, of going sagely into the 
mental processes of a woman who finally 
decided to send out such an announcement 
as that. You may get some idea from the 
plain statement of how she went at it and 
struggled along. 

At any rate, this isn’t a study of subtle 
psychology. We'll go straight ahead with 
what happened. 

Miss Mayo did not stand on the brink of 
her act and shudder; she plunged in. 

Fifteen minutes after she had made a 
plain copy of her invitation, she was in the 
office of the Manset Mirror and had bearded 
Roscoe Elwell, editor and proprietor, in 
his den. Her face was rosy above her furs. 
Mr. Elwell—spare, bald, and _pallid— 
flushed deeply when she came in. He hur- 
ried nervously to set a chair for her. His 
voice trembled when he addressed her. In 
view of the well-known fact tnat Mr. Elwell 
was usually ccld and dignified, his air to- 
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ward the world corresponding with his 
pallor, Cupid would have snickered had he 
been present to observe, and would have 
turned back the rose leaves of his ledger 
to discover what past entries had been made 
thereon relative to Mr. Elwell’s case. 

Inwardly perturbed, but outwardly calm, 
Miss Mayo explained that she had come on 
business relating to a job of printing invi- 
tations to a party. No, she would not care 
to wait for an engraved plate; the affair 
was quite informal and the ordinary script 
type would do. 

Mr. Elwell, still nervous, exhibited sam- 
ples of paper and envelopes in his stock book, 
showed the sample of his best type and 
quoted prices. 

“Very well,” said Cylence: ‘Here is the 
copy.” 

Mr. Elwell read it, laid it down and 
stared at her in frank astonishment. 

“Tt isa bit odd, isn’t it, Roscoe? Do you 
think it will jump all the other folks as it has 
you? It really seems to be almost a—a gal- 
vanic shock in your case.” Having made 
her plunge, Miss Mayo was quite in the 
mood to splatter the water a bit. “Or will 
they laugh at me and say that I have lost 
my mind?” 

“Laugh at you? Who will dare to laugh 
at you, Cylence?” It was a fine outburst 
of indignation. Then to cover his embarrass- 
ment he read the invitation again. “But 
it’s so—so—queer! It doesn’t sound like 
you. It sounds as though—” he flushed 
more deeply and was silent. 

“Well, what does it sound like? I want 
expert opinion from the first one it has been 
tried on. If I haven’t hit the mark I want to 
write it over.” 

“Why, it sounds as if—as if—”’ 

“Does it make an impression as vague 
as all that?” 

“Tt sounds like a bid for presents,” he 
blurted, desperately, and then began to 
beg her forgiveness for what he had said. 

She checked him. 

“Then the copy is all right. Print two 
hundred.” 

“But you don’t—” 

“Ves, I do, Roscoe. Now this is not a mere 
vulgar desire to get even from point of 
monetary value. But all these years I have 
carried my tributes of cut glass and silver- 
ware up to the Temple of Hymen and cast 
them down before the god. I trust that no 
one who received them considered their 
money value. But consider how one would 
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feel, even with all the money in the world, 
if no friends came to the wedding 6f+ that 
one, bearing gifts!” 

understand, but—” 

“(tis not my wedding, eh? Well, that’s 
no reason why in my woman’s heart I 
should not long for a little consideration 
and appreciation. Gifts are only the visible 
tokens. When they come they make you 
happy because there’s an aureole of love 
about them—andsa woman’s soul has eyes 
to see.’ 

Sie rose suddenly and started for the 
doo: 

so, Roscoe, whatever may be said by 
my ‘riends before my little party comes off, 
I believe they will understand after that 
party, for I shall talk to them then from a 
full heart. Oh, I have only sat beside the 
river of life- and-love all these years, and 
have seen the others sail past, and have 
tossed my poor gifts and my affection over 
the rail to them:” 

She was opening the door. He could not 
see the tears in her eyes, but he heard the 
pathos of her voice. 

When she was in the street he came run- 
ning after her, pulling on his overcoat. 


“| am going to walk as far as your house © 


with you,” he declared. 

Miss Cylence seemed to be having trouble 
with her voice just then. She walked on 
without reply. In a few moments they 
were past the stores. 

“Oh, Cylence, I don’t know how to say 
it right, what I want to say to you. I’ve 
said it so many times in the past. But you 
didn’t seem to understand—or you wouldn’t 
understand.” 

“T understood perfectly well that you 
asked me to marry you,” she stated, re- 
covering her calmness and shielding herself 
behind it. 

“But you never understood my love, 
Cylence. You ought to understand now, 
by this time. Haven’t I waited all the 
years?” 

“So have I,’”’ she murmured, and then 
bit her lips as though the words were not 
to be spoken. 

“I didn’t intend to pester you again,” 
he said, almost a wail in his tones, “but 
when you came in with that little writing 
today it stirred me all up again. I under- 
stand better than anyone else, Cylence. 
Oh, let me go back and tear that up and 
write one that will make both of us happy 
for the rest of our tives.” 


“How will you word it?” she inquired, 
looking straight ‘ahead. 

“Tt will be an invitation to our wedding— 
yours and mine,”’ he declared huskily. 

“Has any act, word, or look of mine 
ever made you ‘think I am a coquette, 
Roscoe?” she asked. She looked up at him, 
the calm and self-reliant Miss Cylence Mayo 
whom Manset knew well in that guise. 

He shook his head. 

“Then I have nothing to add to what I 
have told you in the past, Roscoe. I have 
nothing on my conscience where you are 
concerned.” 

He turned pale and hastily withdrew 
his eyes from her steady gaze. 

“T have not asked you to wait for me. 
You understood perfectly well years ago 
that I would not marry you.” 

“But the man who takes the first no— 
yes, or the second one—is a coward,” he 
faltered. “I had a fair right to keep on 
loving you and to hope that you would 
change and love me.” 

“And yet no right to blame me for keep- 
ing my word to you and to myself. ee 

“But why, why, Cylence, can t you love 
me? I am—” 

“You have asked me that question many 
times, Roscoe,” she broke in. She looked 
away from him over the snowy hills. Her 
tone had the impatience of one who replies 
to a persistent child. “But why a woman 
loves this one, and does not love that one— 
why she is true to one whom all the rest of 
the world neglects, and is not tempted from 
him by all the rest of the world—oh, that’s 
a question a woman cannot answer in words, 
though she knows why in her heart better 
than she knows anything else in the uni- 
verse.” 

They had come to the gate of Lilac Lodge. 

“T know the answer if you don’t,” he 
blazed, showing such sudden wrath that 
she turned and stared at him. “Oh, yes, 
I know, and I can put it into words, too. 
You're still in love with my brother, Am- 
brose! Don’t you think I don’t know! 
I’ve stayed here and waited and loved you. 
And he went away and left you!” 

That attack was too sudden and too 
brutal for even Miss Mayo’s self-restraint. 
One would have understood from her flush- 
ing cheeks, her glistening eyes—the de- 
meanor of a heroine battling to shut her 
temple door against the invasion of its 
sanctity—that Elwell had forced his way 
into the holiest place in her soul. She 
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With Minerva in the hook of Miss Cylence’s arm, and Miss 
high and looked very happy, the three appeared out of the 
cheer of Lilac Lodge as ones who have emerged 
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gloom of the night, entering into the radiance and good 
oul of (-mpest and sorrow into sunshine and peace 
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started from him, trying to unhook the 
latch of her gate. 

“And I’d be ashamed to keep on loving 
a man who went away and who has stayed 
away and who has married somebody else 
down there in Texas,” raved the rejected 
lover. 

Half-way up the walk she turned and 
faced him. Her chin was up and hét eyes 
met his bravely. Her look seemed to tell 
him that she had shut that door—the door 
through which his unholy gaze had peered 
for an instant. 

“Roscoe, do you know Ambrose’s post- 
office address?” 

“No! Why?” he replied, roughly. 

“T would send him one of the invitations 
to my party, if I knew.” 

She went into the cottage and closed the 
door. 

Considerably to the waiting Minerva’s 
surprise, Miss Cylence did not stoop and 
pat her arching back when Minerva leaned 
and stroked her fur against her mistress’s 
skirts. Miss Cylence appeared to have 
something on her mind. She went directly 
to her desk and secured a black, steel box, 
which she unlocked. She drew out an 
envelope that was like those with which 
she had been busy in the days just past. 
The envelope was time-yellowed. The 
paper it contained was old, too, and was 
spotted as though drops of water had fallen 
on it. There was printing on it, in script: 


Married 
Waco, Texas 
Mr. Ambrose Elwell 
and 
Miss Kate Palmer.” 


“No,” muttered Miss Cylence after study- 
ing the script, “I'll not send one. He'll 
not be there now. They live all their lives 
in one place here; they hurry hither and yon 
out there. And—I fear it was only a silly 
boast I made to Roscoe, after all. And why 
do I keep this wretched thing?” 

Yet she paused as she was about to tear it 
across. Then she laid it back in the steel box. 

“Yes, I ought to be ashamed,” she de- 
clared, bitterly. ‘I ought to be ashamed to 
have him hear that I am still plain Cylence 
Mayo, living alone with a cat and memo- 
ries—so heart-hungry for some of the tokens 
of affection that I’m making a ridiculous 
old fool of myself.” 

She looked at herself in the mirror, pulling 
the pins from her hat. 


“And yet, I'll go ahead and do it,”’ she 
insisted, ‘‘because—” she whirled on the 
cat, who surveyed her with open astonish- 
ment—‘this is no ordinary, everyday 
notion, Minerva. Something has simply 
got behind me and pushed me into it.” 

Perhaps if Miss Cylence Mayo had ap- 
prehended just how much of a splash that 
pushing in was to make, she would have 
resisted more vigorously. In her own mind 
she had limited the astonishment and ‘he 
amusement to the circle of her friends. 

Roscoe Elwell sent the bundle of inviia- 
tions to her house when the printing had 
been finished. She addressed them and 
sent them on their way to those aforesaid 
friends. The friends took the affair in must 
amiable fashion. She was reassured on that 
point. There was hilarity of the right 
sort; there were protestations that her idea 
was delightfully original and that everyone 
was surely coming. Real friends—ard 
Miss Cylence Mayo had real friends~ do 
understand such things, after all. 

But it is difficult to confine picturesque- 
ness in exploit to our circle of friends. Onc 
day a smartly attired young woman ap- 
peared at the door of Lilac Lodge and Miss 
Mayo invited her to come in—for business 
of any sort is much better conducted before 
a log fire than on a wind-swept stoop. 

“T am from the Mercury office, Miss 
Mayo,” explained the young woman, lean- 
ing to the blaze to warm her hands. “It’s 
about that perfectly dear idea of yours— 
the cat party. Have you a good photograph 
of the cat? Oh, that must be the cat on the 
window-sill. Isn’t she a beauty? And a 
photograph of yourself—or I have my cam- 
era here and I can—” 

“Why, most certainly you can not,” inter- 
posed Miss Cylence, manifestly shocked. 
“My party is a strictly private affair be- 
tween myself and my most intimate friends. 
It is not a subject for newspaper comment.” 

“Oh, but such novel ideas must come 
out—the public is so interested in anything 
unique,” insisted the caller. “And there 
has already been an item in the county 
paper. It gave my managing editor the 
tip. That’s why I’m up here.” 

“No one had any right to mention my 
affairs in print,” cried Miss Mayo. 

“But all the folks are talking about the 
party, and you must expect publicity. If 
it appears, of course you’ll want it to appear 
correctly. Please give me the details. Do, 
now, Miss Mayo.” 
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“Tt forbid you to say one word about it 
in your paper. Only my friends will under- 
stand my motives. I shall explain at the 

rty. Oh, don’t you see in what a false 
light I shall be put if strangers read about 
it? I insist that you shall not write one 
word about me.” 

“Qh, it is entirely out of my hands, and 
yours,” stated the representative of the 
metropolitan Mercury. “The editor has 
ordered it, you see.” 

Miss Mayo did- not see. She refused to 
disc.'ss either the ethics of journalism or her 
own affairs. She invited the young woman 
to depart when the young woman grew 
urgent. 

Miss Mayo came back from the front 
door, glowing with the belief that, after 
her \ast words, no writer and no newspaper 
would have the hardihood to print a line 
regarding that party. Newspapers, how- 
ever, are reckless and bold. Early on Mon- 
day morning one of Miss Cylence’s friends 
called, bringing a copy of the Mercury of 
Sunday. 

“Almost a whole page and a picture of 
you and of the cat, too! It’s all dreadfully 
exciting to have so much notice taken of a 
social affair in Manset. It’s nice, too, we 
all think. Oh, everybody’ll be sure to come 
now. It’ll all be written up so nice in the 
big papers.” 

Miss Cylence sat for a few moments in 
a state of partial petrifaction. Then she 
recovered sufficiently to flap her hands and 
shoo the awful sheet away from her when 
the friend proffered it. 

“But you ought to see your picture. 
It has come out real nice. She took you 
standing on the doorstep, and the wind has 
fluffed your hair lovely, and you look as 
young as a girl.” 

Miss Mayo nearly lost a friend before she 
had convinced the friend that she would 
not look at the hateful paper, would not 
touch it, and did not thank anybody for 
bringing such pollution into her house. 
She wept after the offensive sheet had been 
taken away. 

The sting of that humiliating notoriety 
was later assuaged in part by sympathizing 
friends, who assured her that nobody in 
these days paid much attention to what 
came out in newspapers. Then, too, as the 
day of the wonderful party approached, 
Miss Cylence had her mind occupied to the 
exclusion of everything except the immedi- 
ate business in hand. It became perfectly 
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patent that her party was going to be abso- 
lutely the biggest event that Manset had 
ever witnessed. How much of that prom- 
ised success was due to the newspaper story, 
how much to the expected novelty of the 
affair, and how much to Miss Cylence’s own 
dear personality where her friends were 
concerned, is too complex a matter to be 
bothered with at this time. The essential 
fact is, everybody was coming. 

The gifts began to arrive fully ten days 
prior to the party date. Right here, another 
essential fact became: patent: the friends 
were accepting the invitation in just the 
same spirit in which it was sent forth. There 
were no niggardly presents—no skimping 
so as to get by, and only get by! Each gift 
spoke right out! It was proud of itself. 
It seemed to say, “Well, Miss Cylence, here 
I am. I am good, and I feel good. I'll 
stay right here on my job, testifying to the 
fact that your friends love you—and re- 
member that you've been good to them.” 

It was delicately conveyed to Miss Cy- 
lence that Minerva’s gifts would be brought 
on the evening of the party. There seemed | 
to be concerted action in that respect on the 
part of the prospective guests. 

And at last the evening came. 

Fortunate it was that, though Lilac Lodge 
was low of ceiling, it was broad of beam. 
How the folks did pack into it! And then, 
too, the tables loaded with presents took 
up much room, until the guests demanded 
that these visible tokens of affectionate 
esteem be stowed in the pantry so that 
Minerva’s gifts might be displayed. 

There was a volunteer stage manager 
for this part of the evening’s program. The 
stage manager had arranged for the con- 
certed action and had held back those 
gifts. They were even held back on the 
evening itself until the proper, dramatic 
moment. They were cached in the yard. 

It must be acknowledged that Minerva 
had conducted herself during the early 
evening with a grave decorum that excited 
admiring comment. She sat upright on her 
cushion in the window niche, a huge pink 
bow cocked up on one side of her neck. 
She blinked calm appreciation of pettings, 
and rose occasionally and arched her back 
when some intimate, favored friend 
scratched her ear. 

At about nine-thirty, before the caterer 
from the city was prepared to distract the 
attention of the company from Minerva’s 
own personal testimonial, the volunteer 
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stage manager declared that the dramatic 
moment had arrived. He came bustling 
in from outdoors to announce it! 

He had just posted twenty guests, as 
“The Sweet Serenaders,”’ in the yard close 
to the window where Minerva was placidly 
enthroned on her cushions. Each serenader 
had been provided with a tin can, and from 
the bottom of each can dangled a short 
length of cord. Sizable hunks of rosin 
had been distributed to all the volunteer 
musicians. 

The stage manager tapped on the window. 
The serenade began. 

The squalls of a hundred frenzied tom- 
cats with tails in a door crack, the demoniac 
wailings of—but what’s the use? There are 
sounds in this world that must be left to 
the imagination. 

For one stony instant of consternation 
Minerva was frozen into the statuette of a 
cat. Her ears were flattened, her tail was 
as big as a prize carrot. Then she leaped, 
fled in wide zigzags through the press of 
guests, and shot with a wild whoop of fare- 
well into the night outside—for the stage 
manager had left the front door open. 

Miss Cylence stopped those who were 
about to pursue. 

“She will keep on running if you chase 
her,”’ she admonished. ‘I know just where 
she has gone. It’s her own special tree. 
It’s where she goes when the dogs chase her. 
I'll go alone. She will come to me. I'll 
bring her back.” 

“Qh, she must be brought back,” in- 
sisted the master of ceremonies. ‘We have 
her presents out in the yard. There are cat- 
alogs, cat-echisms, cat-nip,—yes, even a 
meal bag with a brick in it. You must 
bring her back, Miss Mayo!” 

“Keep inside, everybody, and I’ll bring 
her,” Miss Cylence assured them. So they 
closed the door behind her and waited. 

Snuggled in her big, white cape, she 
crossed the yard in the gloom—a fleeting 
figure as white as the snow she trod upon. 
She espied a fuzzy shape outlined against 
the stars, high up in the branches of the 
big elm. A faint mew replied to her first 
hail. 

“Minerva, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. It was only in fun. Come down 
here, instantly.” 

Minerva mewed reproachfully, appre- 
hensively—but she did not move. 

“Kitty, kitty, kittee-ee! Foolish old 
cat!” coaxed the little woman at the foot 


of the tree. “It’s I calling you—don’t 
you understand?” 

“How could anyone fail to understand 
if you called, Cylence—how could any ne 
fail to come?” 

In the first flash of her amazement «ll 
that Miss Mayo understood was that 
Minerva did not say that. It was a deep 
voice, and it came from somewhere behind 


her. She faced about. No, this man was. 


not of the party guests. With two strides 
he was close to her, looking down into her 
startled face. 

“Oh, Cylence, have you called to me in 
the past—have you called to me? There 
must be some dreadful mistake in it all.” 

She put out her hands to him with a 
sudden gesture, then withdrew them before 
his grasp touched them and pressed her 
fingers over her eyes. But when she opened 
her eyes again the vision remained. 

“Ambrose Elwell!” In all her placid 
life Miss Cylence had never voiced words 
in such a tragic tone. And her lips remained 
parted as she stared at him. 

“Forgive me for lurking out here in the 
shadows, Cylence. But I did not dare to 
come in among them all. I wanted to 
understand first. I have traveled day and 
night to get here. I saw it in a paper—all 
about this party. I haven’t heard any news 
from Manset since I got that awful thing 
years ago! I haven’t wanted to hear. | 
wanted to forget. You can keep away from 
news on a ranch in Mexico, but you can’t 
forget—you can’t forget! But, oh, Cylence, 
what does it all mean? It came to me— 
that awful thing!” 

“What awful thing, Ambrose?” she 
asked, her dry lips still apart. Her eyes 
were wide and staring. It was as though 
she stared at a vision, and feared to lose it 
by movement of her eyelids. 

“This!” He tore at his breast pocket 
and thrust an envelope at her, a worn, 
ragged envelope. “It’s too dark for you 
to read, Cylence. But I can tell you the 
words. They are etched on my very heart. 
‘Married, Cylence Mayo and James Thomp- 
son.’ That came to mein Texas. But the 
newspaper—the newspaper that said that 
Miss Cylence Mayo—” 

“You got—that!”’ She reached out 
touched the envelope, still having the air 
of one who is cautiously testing a vision. 
“But one came from Texas to me—and 
the words are graven on my heart, too. 
It said you had married Kate Palmer.” 
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Holman Day 


“T never heard of such a person.” 

“Nor I of James Thompson.” 

They stood there a few moments, gazing 
at each other, telling with their eyes and 
their poor, sorrowing faces, with trembling 
and voiceless lips, without word, without 
movement, soul speaking to soul, what 
that tragedy of error had meant in wasted 
love, barren life, bitter regret. He was just 
lifting his arms to her, moving as one moves 
when he wakes from sleep—and then the 
crisp snow squeaked to signal someone’s 
approach. 

“J have come to help, Cylence,” this 
one called, and he was upon them before 
he sew the man. When he did see him, 
when the starlight revealed his face, Roscoe 
Elwell stopped short and his jaw dropped. 
Ambrose, his face gray and ridged, raised 
his hand with the envelope clutched in it 
and crackling in his trembling fingers. 
At that menace the brother turned, ran, 
leaped over the fence and fled down the 
street at top speed. Ambrose stood with 
arm upraised a moment, then with a hoarse 
cry he started in pursuit. 

“Ambrose! Ambrose! I’m calling you, 
Ambrose. You said you would come if I 
called.” Her voice came clearly to him as 
he grasped the palings and was about to 
vault. He hesitated. He turned. He came 
back to her, staggering, gasping. 

“The printer—the printer! My own 
brother. Poison in his ink—and the devil 
turning his press-crank! Oh, my God, 
Cylence! Think what 
he has stolen from us!”’ 

She put up her arms 
to him. It is always 
woman’s heroic part to 
trample her own rancor 
underfoot and act as me- 
diator. “Ido not want 
to think of that,” she 
murmured. “TI want to 
save all my thoughts for 
our future, Ambrose.” 

And then, gropingly, 
eagerly, with the clutch 
of one who seeks firm 
hold in the tempest of 
things, he took her into 
his arms and they wept 
together as weakly as 
children. It is Nature’s 
wise provision that we 
all can be children again 
in the great crises. 


“No, Ambrose,’”’ she whispered, after a 
time, lifting her lips to his, “our love, as it 
is today, is too holy a thing to be marred by 
thoughts of revenge. We'll turn our backs 
on the past—and Roscoe belongs there. 
Straight ahead into the future,—there’s 
where we'll always look! How bright it is 
there!” 

After another pause she spoke again, 
leaning back from his embrace. 

“Fate seems to have set the scene for us 
tonight. Why, Ambrose, the old dame be- 
gan on me weeks ago—she fairly forced me 
to give this party. They are all in there 
waiting for me—no, my dearest, waiting 
for us. You see, I told them that I was to 
have something to say later in the evening 
about my reasons for giving this party. 
Take my hand! We'll walk in together 
and—I do not think they’ll need a speech!”’ 

She smiled for the first time then. It 
was a smile that seemed to bring back all 
the beauty of her girlhood, and he caught 
her once more in his arms, whispering to her. 

For some minutes the fuzzy object above 
had been very intent on certain happenings 
at the foot of the tree. Now, scratch- 
scratch, the object came backing down. 
Those whisperings were distinctly cosy and 
reassuring, so Minerva decided. 

It was the cat, rubbing against his legs 
and purring in a fashion that expressed 
her entire approval of this person, that 
finally started Ambrose Elwell from his 
rapt contemplation of a precious jewel he 
had found that night. 

“And they’re waiting 
for Minerva,” said Miss 
Cylence. She stopped 
and picked up Minerva 
and tucked her under 
the cape. 

So, with Minerva in 
the hook of Miss Cy- 
lence’s arm, and Miss 
Cylence in the clasp of 
the arm of a man who 
held his head high and 
looked very happy, the 
three appeared out of 
the gloom of the night, 
entering into ‘the radi- 
ance and good cheer 
of Lilac Lodge, as those 
who have emerged out 
of tempest and sorrow 
into sunshine and 


peace. 
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From a daguerreotype loaned by Hollinger & Co., New York 


practised in this country in the middle of the nineteenth 
century 


& A remarkably good example of the daguerreolyper’s art as &) 
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Framed Bits 


Days 


The Daguerreoty pes 

and Ambrotypes of 

Our Forbears Three- 
score Years Ago 


By 


Eugene Wood 


Author of “Back Home,” 
“Folks Back Home,” etc. 


In daguerreotype days parents were just as 


fondly proud as théy are Sney 


raised design, such as that which rep- 
resents the back of a daguerreotype 
case, and all of a sudden it will reverse itself 
and become a figure in sunken lines. Isn't 
that queer? And while you marvel at it, 
quick as a flash, it has become raised again. 

In much the same way, whenever we look 
long at the old likenesses that we have man- 
aged to keep by us through all the changes 
and chances of this motile life, flitting from 
flat to flat, and here and there across the 
continent—whenever we look long at them 
the situation reverses itself with a smart 
jerk, and it is they who stare at us! 

These little square, flat boxes, romantic- 
ally ornate in floriated, embossed black 
paper or made of what we sweepingly call 
“composition,” a word that hides our ignor- 
ance of what the stuff really is, are not 
merely cases for the likenesses; not merely 
cases to protect the pictures, hinged at the 
back, the hinges most always gone; hooked 
at the front, the hooks always there; luxuri- 
ously lined with padded and stamped velvet, 
once a sumptuously rich scarlet but now 
faded to a shabby salrion; constructed of 
what is now a rare and costly wood, soft 
pine; gorgeous with copper-gilt framings 
around and underneath the protective glass 
~they are not merely cases. They are 
also casements through which we sometimes 
peer wonderingly into a world as different 
from ours as theirs from Charlemagne’s, 


| OOK steadily at the printed picture of a 


and out of sibich sometimes they peer at 


us, seeming with their steady gaze to ask 
‘a question we find hard to answer. 


It was a different age, no doubt about it. 


‘A body doesn’t need to put his specs on to 
Women, who now short-step | > 


see that. 
down the avenue, human shutter-slats, up- 
ended, flat and narrow, then sailed majes- 
tically down the stream of life, hemispheri- 
cal cloth bubbles, orperhaps domes of 
delaine, above the waist béing the lantern 
that tops the dome. When we look at 
“cabinets” of women twenty years ago, 
women of our own historic period, our noses 
hook up in a sneer; they’re too ridiculous! 
But the women of the ‘daguerreotypes, of 
another historic period, seem as romantic as 
Marie Antoinette, with their short-stayed 


waists, their shoulder-seams halfway to the | 


elbow, their sleeve-caps and cornucopia 
sleeves, their undersleeves of eyelet embroid- 
ery, their trim cuffs, their skirts that must 
have taken yards and yards and yards of 
goods. 

Women’s styles are always nonsensical— 
that has been said before, I think—and yet 
no fashion, however foolish, can make all 
women look like fools; just as no laws, 
however male-got-up, can make all women 
slaves. Some of them triumph over every- 
thing. Barring their bonnets, the women 
in the daguerreotypes stand the acid test of 
sitting for a likeness a whole lot better than 
the men. In an age when law and senti- 


Ti 


Bygone 

S 
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From.a daguerreotype loaned by Hollinger & Co., N. Y. 


“Ti was a different agé, no doubt about it. 

A body doesn’t need to put his specs on S 
to see that.” 

ment agreed that women were the ivy on the 

rugged oak, weak-minded creatures whom 

education would be-addle, whom true re- 

finement should call “females” —and that’s 

the limit of a name for women—the way 

they show the natural superiority of 

their sex is highly satisfactory. Take, 

for example, that double picture (it 

cost twice as much as a single 

portrait, by the way) of the wo- 

man with her hair puffed out 

to look like a pair of pork- 

chops, and her man in the 

black satin waistcoat with 

its liquescent shimmer like a still pool. 

Just compare them. Hers is the unaffected 

calm of conscious competence. Her virtues 

shine like a burning haystack after dark. 

You know as well as you know anything 

that not a speck of dirt lurked in a corner 


of her house; that her broom was always 
up-ended behind the door so as to wear 
straight; that she always had good luck 
with her “‘salt-risin’” bread; that her c!ec- 
tion-cake was a sweet dream; that she dosed 
her five children with saffron-tea to make 
‘em “fair-complected,” and they were /xir- 
complected; they said their “Yes, ma’ain,” 
“No, ma’am,” “Thank ye” when it was 
necessary without having to be told; she 
kept them looking as nice as anybo:'y’s 
young ones. She’stherealarticle. But 

“A strong character,” yyou say. That’s 
what he’s trying to let on he is. He fears 
he’s not, though. HowcanI tell? Look at 
his thumbs. Whatever be his age, he’s still 
a sophomore, trying to look wise, trying to 
play biggity. She saw those thumbs iirst 
thing. After he unstrapped his wallet and 
handed over the three dollars in state bank 
money, red backs, she said to him: “ \i(r. 
Pritchard,” she always called him “ Mister,” 


Not merely daguerreotype cases, but “case- 

ments through which we peer wonderingly into 

a world as different from ours as theirs from 
Charlemagne.” 


even in most intimate moments, 
“Mr. Pritchard, it’s a mighty funny 
thing to me that you can’t ever learn 

to hold your hands right.” 
A “strong” character. Uh-huh. 
I have another name for it than 
“strong.” And so had she. “Mr. 
Pritchard is turrable sot. Some 
ways he’s jist contrairy, seems like. 
Still, most ginerally always, when [ 
want athing, why...” bet you any 
money that man went to the end not doubt- 
ing that he had bossed her every minute of 

their married life. 

The men-folks all betray themselves in 
their daguerreotypes, somehow, whether it 
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be the fellow with the big neck-handkerchief 
and its loose-hanging bows (whatever she 
could see in him I'll never tell you; pretty 
girl like her!), or the baldish man 

with his back hair like a rat’s nest, 

with his lively young wife, her with 

the braided coronet of hair and the 

big earrings; or the gentleman in 

the p!aid-lined cape-coat and'so full 

of pride about it that he had to 

turn the edges over to show its 

grandeur. Even Edwin Forrest, 

in a remarkably fine example of 
daguerreotype, really a work of 

art, leaves us doubtful if he gave 

more to Hamlet than a goatee 

and a voice that 


jingled windows. Strong in mind and strong in body were our ancestors who stylishly she holds 
“diked themselves out in Sunday-go-to-meetin’s and climbed hherhanging hand! 
The Fate of a ‘way up three flights of stairs to the queer- ~ 


smelling gallery daguerreotyper thy Ellen! But,— 


Of the collec- 
tion here pre- 
sented, the 
men in it that 
grapple most 
strongly our 
interest do so 
because of 
their associa- 
tion with the 
feminine. One 
of them is the 
black - bearded 
person who 
has just mar- 
ried a Ma- 
donna. How 
beautiful she 
is with her 
shining hair 
parted and 
brought down 
over her ears! 
Not even the 
gimcrackery of 
shell orna- 
ments stuck 
in, squaw- 
fashion, can 
mar the sweet 


gravity of her From a daguerreotype loaned by Hollinger & Co., New York It was an- 


lovely face. 

I've nothing against her man except that I 
don't like him. I resent his hand upon her 
shoulder as one that tells you: “This is 
mine.” I think I’m kind o’ jealous of him, 


NCS 


as I peer through the casement into an age se 
whose love and jealousy burned to ashes 
long and long ago. I think I am rebellious, 
too, against unpitying Fate that 
hollowed those lovely eyés, and 
spoiled the perfect oval of her face, 

that dulled the shining hair to a 
gray wisp. It grieves me that 
ever she grew old! 

And there is the preacher in 
the high hat. Dignified, perhaps, 
and a mighty power in the pulpit, 
but, to us, small potatoes beside 
little Marthy Ellen in her silk 
shoulder-cape, her bonnet with the 
ruching inside the brim, and her 

lace mitts. How 


Poor>little Mar- 


well let’s hope 
she got to bea 
great big lady, 
heavy-set and 
kind o’ gur- 
gling when she 
laughed, the 
mother of six, 
four of ’em 
boys. Often- 
times, you 
know, when 
they are puny 
and “‘dilicate- 
like’’ when 
they are little, 
if you harden 
them by not 
putting under- 
clothes on 
them in the 
winter, and 
doctor them 
up a lot, they 
overcome it, 
and get to be 
large-framed, 
and then it’s 
all right if they 
don’t outgrow 
their stren’th! 


other age from 
ours, the one that we peep into through the 
casements of these old likenesses, daguerreo- 
types and ambrotypes, and ferrotypes, and 
the like. Women had it harder then than ¢. 
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they do now, lugging all the 
water for the washing and 
wringing out things by hand, 
bed-quilts and such. But I 


harder than the women: 
boys. 

Boys are the wildest of all creatures now 
in captivity. Civilization and boys don’t 
jibe together for a cent. Since both are 
seemingly unavoidable, it is evident one or 
the other will have to give. In this pres- 
ent period it is civilization yields. Ifa boy 
had rather play football than recite bonus- 
a-um, we make our weakness look like 
strength and seriously contend that football 
is far more educative anyhow. But in the 
days of the daguerreotype, all organized 
society conspired to jam the boy into civili- 
zation’s suit-case and, though he didn’t fit 
it, sat with violence upon the lid until the 
lock snecked. Whatever a boy hated to do 
was, by that token, the thing he had to do. 


Why Daguerreotyped Boys Always Look 
Melancholy 


When a father had nothing else to occupy 
his leisure he whaled his son. With no mere 
extemporaneous peach-tree switch either, 
but with strap or rawhide whip that raised 
the reddened flesh in welts. Hence the 
melancholy and alarm you always see in 
boys’ faces before the camera’s accusing eye. 


Portrait of prominent old-time 
Philadelphian, displaying a heavy 


in‘style in his day 


To be sure, all children got good sound whi». 

pings every day or so—to stimulate perip)- 
eral circulation, if for nothing else, or, as 

they put it then, “to loosen up their hices 

and make ’em grow good.” Even the little 

girl had the strap taken to her that morning 

her Pa caught her playing with her doily 

during family worship and while he \as 

making a long, loud, eloquent prayer. }:ut 

even then it took a stern devotion to priici- 

ple to whip a little girl very hard. And 

when they got to be big girls whipping th.m 

as they deserved was practically out of ‘he 

question. About all a father who had his 

daughter’s temporal and eternal welfare at 

heart could do was to hit her a clout 

side of the head that sent her stagger- 

ing. But with boys it was very dif- 

ferent from girls. There was no 

complication of lengthened skirts; 

the open season lasted longer! [I 

think my heart goes out in sym- 

pathy to little boys most of ail. 

Yes, it’s a different age from 

ours that we peer into through 

the portholes of these portraits, 

as different from ours as 

theirs from Charlemagne’s. 


can tell you who had it lots S plaid-lined cape-coat S In those early ’50’s when, 


of a week-day, they diked 
themselves out in Sunday- 
go-to-meetin’s, and climbed away, ’way up 
three flights of stairs to the queer-smelling, 
skylighted gallery where the daguerreotyper 
worked (a footy, trifling trade for a grown 
man; kind o’ like play-acting), the world had 
finally settled down to what ’twas always 
going to be. Louis Bonaparte had mace 


Two splendid specimens of a once common style of 
rate design. And the photographer “pretended he was 
and dabbed on a dab of gilt 
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himse!f emperor of the French, an excitable 
and ilighty people, not capable, like us 
Americans, of free institutions, and needing 
a strong hand to make them behave them- 
selves and ’tend to business; Millard Fill- 
more was President of ‘these’ United 
States, and the enactment of the “Fugitive 
Slave Law” had finally squelched the Aboli- 
tionisis. Anybody with any snap in him 
could get to be his own boss, and there was 
Jand out on the Western frontier to carve 
farms out of for centuries to come, even 
making all allowances for the Great Ameri- 
can Desert. 

Gold had just been discovered in Aus- 
tralia in as great quantities as recently in 
California, but Australia was too far 
away for us to bother our heads about. 

It was now possible for the first 

time in history to go by railroad 

from New York clear to Chicago, 4! 
but you'd have to change “ts 
cars | don’t know how 

many times, and who'd: 

ever want to go clear out 
there to a town with a big 
mud-hole right in the main 
street with a sign beside 
it that said: ‘‘No bottom 


about the country they 

were stringing up Germans occasionally 
because they were “Dutch” and so dumb 
they couldn’t talk plain. Also, if I recol- 
lect aright, a man named—named—oh, 
one of the noble army of Macs—had got 
up some kind of ringdingus that you could 
hitch a team of horses to and it would 


dagu: rreotype, with brilliant gilt metal frames of elabo- 
still « miniaturist, for he washed the cheeks with pink 
to mark the breastpin” 


They invariably dressed in the 
height of the prevailing fashion when 
they went and 


here!’ Yes, here and there SS their “pictures took” Lom that’s the name! 
Ve 


reap a field of wheat in no 
time scarcely, just with the 
farmer sitting there and 
riding around. McCormick, 
“But I 

guess the wheat-cradle’ll last 
my time out. They tell me that unless the 
field lies level the thing won’t work, and 
that it’s no living good at all if the grain’s 
lodged. It’s a lazy, trifling way to do 
anyhow, and besides, it’s too expensive to 
be practical.” 

Incoming immigration, the railroads that 
were to make the population of the world 
fluid and runny as so much water, the cheap- 
ening of gold that was to raise the cost of 
living (the folks in the daguerreotypes paid 
five or six cents a dozen for their eggs), the 
application of machinery to all that in past 
ages had been done by hand, the division of 
labor so that nine men make so simple a 
thing as a pocket in a pair of trousers—all 
these were disregarded by them. The 
world of their day and of centuries before 
them, like an ebbing tide, was making out, 
and yet they couldn’t see it. How blind 
they were! How very much blinder than 
we! 

Yet these portraits help us a little to ex- 
cuse them: the change took place so gradu- 
ally. The new mingled with the old. The 
sunlight, the camera, and the sensitive plate 
could make a better likeness and a cheaper 
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one than the clever- 
est artist, trained in 
eye and hand, and S 

ever so much quick- 

er. You had but to 

sit in the bright sun for eight or ten min- 
utes, being careful not to wink, and it was 
done; no posing for weary days and days. 
That was the new of it. But there was no 
printing off of an unlimited number of 
copies; there was this one picture at a sit- 
ting; and no more. 


Progress of Photography 


The daguerreotype was on a piece of 
silver-plated copper, polished to a mirror. 
The ambrotype, which soon supplanted it, 
was a negative on glass; the parts affected 
by the light under development showed 
metallic silver which reflected light; the 
parts unaffected by the light washed 
clear, and, if backed by something black, 

a piece of black iron plate, asphaltum 
varnish or even a black rag, would 
show the dark spots. Though a true 
negative, yet it made a positive pic- 
ture wonderfully soft and clear. 
Now note, for here’s a more sig- 
nificant instance of the old: the 
square of silvered copper, the 

bit of iron plate, the scrap of 

rag, the paper that covered the 

black asphaltum—all were snip- 

ped out with shears by hand, as 
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Two excellent examples of the daguerreotype, not alone 
because of the sharpness of the portraits, but also because 
of the detail showing the styles of the day 
in clothes, hairdressing, furniture, etc. 


one can plainly see. 
, Thousands and 
es) thousands of them 
must have been 
: used, but no one 
seems to have thought of cutting a whole 
lot out by a machine; each was snipped 
as needed. It was still the age of hand- 


Daguerreotype of a real pioneer of the 
Dan’l Boone 


d 
t 


whole 


lipped 
hand- 


craft. The photog? On the left, ladies and gentlemen—well,-talk about lace . . 


— 


Ah, yes, it was 


rapher pretended mitts and melancholy boys! Mr. Wood explains why the a long, long while 


in those early days were melancholy. Madonnalike 
he was still a penig is the only word that fits the lady in the daguerreotype en ti h 
on the right. A good study of hairdress- B than the mere three 


ing, both feminine and masculine 


aturist, for, ever so ‘ 
daintily, he washed 
the cheeks with 

pink to take away the buried-and-dug-up 
look and dabbed on a dab of gilt to mark 
the breastpin. 


1 excellent portrait of the late Edwin 
Forrest, the actor 


ago, longer ago 


score years and two 
that slipped away 
while she that was the hearty, red-cheeked 
girl turned into the withered and bent old 
woman, “only waiting till the shadows are 
a little longer grown.” It is centuries ago, 
by the difference in the way we live, since 
the young girl lighted a fire with flint and 
steel, since they who sat for their daguer- 
reotypes! felt their eyeballs drying as they 
pressed their heads against the chilly iron 
clamp that held them steady. 

We stare curiously at them, and sud- 
denly the design reverses. It is they, now, 
who stare curiously at us, and seem to ask 
a question we find hard to answer. 

It is not merely that-we can’t explain the 
aéroplane to them, the automobile, the 
electric light, where the Great American 

Desert has gone, how everything, al- 
most, is made by machinery, how 
living is so dear, and why we do not 
take the strap to the little Marthy 
Ellens. They who peer out of their 

portholes at a world so marvelously 
improved ask us a question sim- 
pler far than these. They ask us: 
you happier?” 
That’s an easy one—to ask. It’s 
hard to answer, though. It brings 
up such a lot of other things. 
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If we aren’t happier 
for progress, what’s 
the use of* progress? 
Are we progressive 
that we may be hap-. 
pier, or is there some 
tormenting devil inside of us, stronger than 
we are, that eggs us on, whether we’re 
happier or not? What is happiness, any- 
how? And were they happy sixty years 
ago? A lot of things like that, you know, 
questions better dodged than faced. And 
here’s a point for consideration: Could you 
think up a picture of modern happiness? 
Could you draw it off? And when you’d 
made it, would you put it on the cover 
of a picture of Aunt Jane and Uncle 
Henry? They could and did. They 
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From a daguerreotype loaned by Hollinger 
& Co., Wee York 


Aren’t they a stunning couple? Fora 
sturdier, handsomer bridegroom this 
sweet little bride could 

not have asked 


knew exactly what happin:ss 
looked like, and they usec it 
for the back of a daguerreotype 
case. Simple as A, B, C: 
young fellows dancing on ‘he 
green with strapping girls. to 
the music of a lone fiddler 
playing a quick and devilish 
tune! Keep still a minute, 
can’t ye? I want to hear 
what tine it is. I can’t 
quite make it out, but it is 
either “The Irish Washer- 
woman” or “The King’s 
Head.” Fat-faced children 
romp, and all about are fruits 
and flowers and ears of corn, 
fairly good ears for even these 
days (plenty for johnnyca <e, 
anyhow), and down in each 
corner is a dinky sort of 
plow, the same as_ they 
had when Charlemagne was 
Kaiser of the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Time to play in, opporiu- 
nity for Jack to seek and find 
his Jill; healthy, noisy 

children romping out 


pretty things 
of life, like flow- 
ers; the flavor- 
ous things of 
life, like 
fruits; 
solid sub- 
stantial! s 
S like john- 
nycake, 
and a 
chance toearn an honest living—What say? 
“All exterior,” you say. “The king- 
dom of happiness is within,” you say. 
Oh, I don’t know. Were you ever happy 
when you were hungry and wet and chil- 
ly and lonesome and out of a job? The 
exteriors have a lot to do with the interior 
mind. Butnevermind about that. They 
knew, or thought they knew, then, what 
happiness looked like. There’s quite a lot 
to think about in old daguerreotypes, - 
after all. 
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Synopsis: Harry Whittaker’s first play is very 
successful, enabling him to marry Eleanor Ramsden 
(the beautiful daughter of an English gentleman and 
Italian peasant wife), but in attempting a second 
play he finds that ke is dependent for his best work 
upon alcoholic stimulation—a condition dangerous 
to him because of inherited tendencies. Eleanor 
first learns of this when Harry comes to bed one 
night completely intoxicated, after an evening of 
creative work. Encouraged because he frankly con- 
fesses his faults and fears, she plans with him to 
conquer his weakness. Through the help of Louis 
Grey, the actor-manager, Eleanor, who has natural 
dramatic talent, substitutes in Ibsen plays in a 
London theater and scores a tremendous success. 
Marian Anstruther, who is to play the part of 
“Stella” in Harry’s new play “The April Morn- 
ing,” miserably fails to interpret the character at 
rehearsal, and Louis Grey assigns the part to Elea- 
nor. Marian, pretending generosity, uses this in- 
cident to gain certain ends, with the result that her 
acquaintance with Harry develops rapidly into in- 
timacy. 

N EVENING rehearsal was called 
three nights later, and after an early 
dinner Eleanor drove down to the 

uneater, leaving Harry to dine with Marian 
Anstruther. This dinner had been arranged 
before it was known that there was to be 
a rehearsal and an agitated exchange of 
telephone messages resulted in Marian’s 
coming all the same, for Eleanor would be 
back by ten, before the evening grew old. 

To Eleanor, these days had passed in the 
exhilaration of passionate work; she had 
risen, as Grey had felt sure she would, to her 
opportunity, and hour by hour she grew in 
inspiration. 

It was with a strange excitement that 
Louis Grey saw this wonderful growth and 
blossoming, and, devoted as he was to his 
art, he knew that it was not his professional 
emotions alone that were raised. Had she 
turned out to be incapable of acting it would 
still have been an incomparable pleasure to 
act with her. That he was falling in love 
with her, he had no doubt whatever; and 
certain intimate moments in their scene to- 
gether were beginning to have an almost ter- 
rille significance for him. He acted them, 
he knew, with a power that had been beyond 
him up till now, for now the strength of his 
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inspiration came from her. What made 
this spell the more potent was that her part 
was so accurate a delineation of her own self; 
and her growing dramatic power made every 
day the impersonation of herself the more 
complete and natural. That maddened and 
fascinated him, for at one moment he was, in 
the action of the play, to hold her in his arms, 
but the next moment the scene was over and 
it was Harry’s wife who smiled at him with 
innocence and utter unconsciousness. She 
had not the smallest notion that anything 
besides dramatic sincerity inspired the 
fervor of his acting; the situation, other- 
wise, would have been impossible to her. 
Nor did she wonder at the tremendous force 
of his playing, for to her own self nothing 
in the world was more real than the mimic 
life of the theater. 

Miss Anstruther, who arrived at the flat 
in Mount Street shortly after Eleanor’s de- 
parture, seemed to be the faithful incarna- 
tion of the spirit that had inundated her 
gracious letter. Already she had ceased to 
be “drawing-room company,” and Harry 
received her in the room where he and 
Eleanor always sat. She came in with both 
hands outstretched. 

“How nice of you and your wife to let me 
come just the same,” she said. ‘‘ But I shall 
see her before I go back?” 

“Tf you can bear me alone till ten,”’ said he. 

She looked with frowning anxiety at the 
clock. 

“‘Quarter-past eight, quarter-past nine,” 
she said, “I don’t know how I can last it out, 
but I’ll do my best, as I did the other day 
with such charming results. But did ever 
spite and rage and incompetence turn out so 
well? Do tell me, how is the dear impos- 
sible-for-me play going? Does your wife 
like her part? I know she can do it, as 
surely as I know I couldn’t.” 

“It is generosity and kindliness that 
turned out so well,’’ said he. 

She just put the tips of her fluted fan 
sticks to her lips. A very faint odor of vio- 
lets came from them. 
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“Hush,” she said, “we haven’t got to the 
nonsense period of the evening yet. We 
must talk sense till—till—pudding time, 
shall we say?” 

“T was talking sense. I was awfully 
touched, so was Eleanor.” 

She looked at him a moment, then let her 
eyes drop. 

“She wrote me a charming little note,” 
she said,‘‘as open and sincere as—as a daisy. 
And I am sure she deserves all the luck she 
is getting, which means a good deal. And 
then she has her own life as well; I suspect 
she’s just as lucky in that.” 

Clearly the nonsensical conversation had 
begun. Harry laughed. 

“T am not so sure’of that,” he said. 

They had passed into the dining room, 
without pause in their talk; she had merely 
taken his arm when they were told dinner 
was ready, and leaned a little on it. 

“Who is it says that very acute thing 
about men and women?” she asked. “How 


women are vain and frivolous and dishonor- 
able, and men are brutal and greedy and 
cruel, and yet it is from the combination of 
those vile animals that there comes the most 
beautiful thing in the world?” 
“Surely a Frenchman said it. 


Most 
Englishmen think that the most beautiful 
thing in the world is politics or killing things.” 

““If we are to decry our sexes then,” said 
she, ‘I should add that most women think 
the most beautiful things in the world are 
bonnets and clothes.” 

“Yet there is another side to your French 
definition,” said Harry. “Women are pa- 
tient and unselfish and generous, and men 
are brave and honorable and loyal. It is 
out of their qualities, not the defects of 
them, that the beautiful thing comes.” 

She laughed. 

“Well, as long as we get it,” she said, “ 
don’t ask many questions as to where it 
comes from.” 

“Nor mind if it is stolen goods,” said he. 

“Not a bit. We are all thieves when we 
want a thing enough. Oh, Mr. Harry, you 
are refusing this nice bubbly champagne. 
I cannot drink champagne by myself.” 

“T hardly ever touch it,” said he. 

“Then either make an exception, or let 
me have some water instead,”’ she insisted. 

It was absurd to refuse; he would be com- 
mitting a rudeness to his guest. Also, to- 
night he longed for that thawing and un- 
loosening of his brain more keenly perhaps 
than ever before. 
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“The woman tempted me and I did 
drink,” he remarked. 

“But it’s so much nicer than cider,” 
said she. 

The feeling of the freedom that Eleanor’s 
occupation would give him began to take 
more definite shape. Those delicious even- 
ings that he had so often spent with her— 
working sometimes, sometimes idling— 
which, through work and idleness alike, were 
instinct with her presence and all that meant 
to him, had lost none of their remembered 
sweetness. But it was a new and emphatic- 
ally a very keen pleasure to be with this 
beautiful and brilliant woman, who had 
shown herself so generous a friend and who 
had appealed in a manner that could not 
fail to touch him for his friendship. There 
was that in her to which his nature an- 
swered; she stimulated him, she excited 
him, her charm allured him, and her won. 
derful kindliness over the play endeared her 
to him. Somehow, when first he came in con- 
tact with her the violence of her moods had 
repelled him, but both a week ago and now, 
she seemed to have put away all violence 
It but existed superficially; it was but the 
armor with which she met the hardness and 
enmity of life. Below lay this beautiful 
nature. If you knew her only a little, if she 
liked you only a little, she turned another 
side to yeu. Louis, for instance, had con- 
jectured heartlessness for her. It was clear 
that he did not know her at all in the sense 
that he himself already did. 

She told him now of her past life, its 
struggles and ambitions. It was very likely 
true that, as she had said, she could act no 
part that was not herself, but she could pre- 
sent such aspects of herself as she wished 
with astonishing realism. A man must have 
been revoltingly suspicious to have ques 
tioned her sincerity, and suspicion was no 
more akin to his mood than was arson. And 
then she took one tentative step into the 
future. 

“So, you see, I am tremendously eager to 
succeed,” she said, “for certainly the joy oi 
work has lost none of its rapture tome. O/ 
course every actor in London is clamoring 
for your work—we do clamor, I know—but 
sometime, Mr. Harry, do you think you 
could write me a play?” 

The suggestion seemed to him brilliant. 

“But I could,” he said, “and I can and I 
will. Ishould love to write a play for you.” 

She received this declaration with unas- 
sumed, unreserved pleasure. This impul 
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He dropped her hand, bowed to her, and a roar that made the earlier applause seem 
faint, rose from the audience 
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sive, eager, young man, a year or two her 
junior, had a very vivid attraction for her. 

“Oh, you adorable boy,” she said. ‘That 
shall be your name, for it really describes 
you. Youarejust ‘Boy.’ Tell me, how do 
you write? Do you sit down stolidly after 
breakfast and write all morning, so many 
pages, so many words? No, I don’t see you 
sitting down at ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
with orders not to be disturbed till one. I 
see you much more easily sitting down at the 
other ten o’clock, because you must, and 
working in a sort of frenzy till any o’clock at 
all. Do write my play like that. I’m sure 
you wrote ‘The Dilemma’ like that.” 

Again they had moved back into his room 
without pause or break in their talk, and had 
sat down side by side on the sofa. 

“Yes, that’s how I like to work,” he said, 
“but I try to work the other way.” “TI ex- 
pect that really the best and solidest work 
comes in the dull morning way; only, for 
me at any rate, it is harder todo. You see 
it can’t be very good for one, sitting up, and 
perhaps smoking a lot, and—and drinking 
whisky and soda, and going to bed at any 
hour of the morning—” 

“But who wants it to be good for you, 
Boy?” she asked. ‘ You’ve got this won- 
derful gift of writing plays, and it’s your 
business to make them. You must make 
them under the conditions you find most 
suitable. Stop smoking after you have fin- 
ished your play, and have your lemonade 
and go to bed at half-past nine. But what 
does it matter if you feel cheap in the morn- 
ing as long as you have got some work done; 
real work—made something to exist.” 

Already she suspected part of the truth; 
it occurred to her as possible that this vivid 
boy, writing as she felt sure he did like a 
bacchanal, had drunk too much one night 
and had had no end of a blowing-up from 
the great piece of asparagus with golden hair. 

“And who wants solid work?” she con- 
tinued. “There is too much solid work 
already. It is the winged stuff we want, 
that glistens in the sun and makes us laugh 
with pleasure to look upon it. You can 
give us that, if you will accept the inexorable 
conditions of production.” 

He listened eagerly, knowing all the time 
that for him this was dangerous doctrine. 

“You really think that?” he said. 

“T don’t think it at all, I know it, Boy.” 

For the moment he was tempted to tell 
her about himself, wishing rather that when 
she knew she would take the view Eleanor 
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had taken, instead of encouraging him in 
what he knew was mad indulgence. He did 
not know that essentially she had guessed 
his secret and did not care two straws 
whether he worked best drunk or sober. 

At this moment the door opened and 
Eleanor entered. Again both rose to greet 
her. Again—and with greater force than 
on the former occasion—she had the sense of 
causing an interruption. 


“The April Morning” 


For once there was complete unanimity in 
the London press; they hailed the new star 
that had risen on the first night of Harry’s 
new play, “The April Morning,” with entire 
cordiality. A hit was too weak a word to 
express their estimate of Eleanor’s acting. 

She had swept her audience away. A 
fortnight ago, as the Rat-Wife, she had 
taken them into the weird, vague twilight, 
where dwell the uncanny forces of the world. 
Now she brought them spring, with the 
mating of birds and blooming of flowers. 
She created the atmosphere of youth and 
budding romance. To the end of the act 
she never released the house from her 
enchantment. 

The curtain fell on her and Louis, and as 
soon as it was down he came across to her. 

“You’ve got them,” he said. 

Eleanor took a moment to divest herself of 
Stella and become herself. 

“What?” she asked. 

“Tt’s splendid; it’s magnificent,” he 
said, raising his voice to be heard above 
the din on the other side of the curtain. 

“Oh, is it really?” she asked. ‘How glo- 
rious for Harry. I knew they would like it.” 

He signed to the curtain controller. 

“Tt’s going up,” he said. ‘We'll take 
this call together.” 

Immediately a panic seized her. 

“Oh, I can’t, Mr. Grey,” she said. “ Be- 
sides, it is you they want.” 

He laughed. 

“We shall see about that.” He led her 
to the front of the stage and both bowed to 
the house. Then he dropped her hand, 
bowed to her, and a roar that made the 
earlier applause seem faint rose from the 
audience. For a moment Eleanor did not 
understand, and turned to him, puzzled. 
But shouts of “Stella!” enlightened her. 

The British public is slow to praise, but 
when it gets what it wants it will acknow!- 
edge the fact without reserve. Eleanor’s 
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triumph mounted, and even after she, Harry, 
and Louis had appeared singly and together 
at the end, it insisted on having her alone 
once more. Nothing else would do. 

Easter was late this year and a fortnight 
of crowded houses with Wednesday and Sat- 
urday matinees intervened before Louis 
Grey closed the theater for the week pre- 
ceding Easter Sunday. 

One evening, just before the holidays, he 
supped at the Whittakers’ flat in Mount 
Street. Harry was there; there were just 
the three of them. Eleanor was in spirits 
that must be described as huge; success 
suited her admirably. 

She was accusing Harry of being a base 
deserter for not going down to Tarleton with 
her for Easter. 

‘ But you begged me not to,” he said. 

Eleanor laughed. 

I know I did, and I hoped you would 
insist on coming,” she said. “No, dear, it’s 
no use insisting now. If you go down to 
Tarleton, I shan’t, and Papa would sooner 
have me there than you.” 

“But Mamma wouldn’t,” said he. 

She laughed again. 

“No, Mamma can’t bear me. But she’s 
got to. Besides, you are going to stop here 
and work tremendously hard. You know 
I wouldn’t like it a bit if you didn’t.” 

“ And so you are going to stop up here for 
Easter, working?” asked Louis. “New 
play?” 

Harry glanced with a little impatience at 
his wife. He had not meant her to mention 
this to Louis. But a direct answer was bet- 
ter than evasion. 

“Yes, I’m writing a play for Marian 
Anstruther,” he said. 

, Eleanor had caught and interpreted his 
look, 

“Harry, you didn’t mind my telling it, 
did you?” she asked. 

Somehow that irritated him further; but 
his irritation, since it was quite unreasona- 
ble, could not be expressed. 

“Not in the least,” he said. “Louis was 
bound to know.” 

Louis could not see the reason for this 
roughness. 

“But I am delighted,” he said. “It is 
true she kicked herself out of ‘The April 
Morning,’ but of coursé I am glad that you 
hope to give her a good play. I annoyed 
her somehow, I am afraid.” 

— was in arms for her quite unneces- 
sarily. 


“T hope you don’t think she expressed her 
annoyance to me,” he said. “She entirely 
refused to do so. Indeed, she said she had 
no complaint against you at all.” 

He had to answer this. 

“But of course she had not,” he said. 

For all three there suddenly was born an‘ 
uncomfortable situation. Harry was de- 
fending a woman for whom, as far as either 
of the other two knew, no defense was neces- 
sary. Louis was justifying himself when no 
justification was needed. Eleanor heard 
her husband championing a woman whose 
generosity had been amply acknowledged by 
her with confidence and admittance to inti- 
macy. She tried to relieve the situation. 

“Harry has been flirting outrageously 
with Marian,” she said, “and I’m not a bit 
jealous. Isn’t it lucky? She’s a dear, 
whatever either of you may think. But I’m 
sure you both think so, too. Now Harry 
cah go on with his play. It is going to be so 
good. And I’m going to be jealous of 
Marian’s acting it, because I couldn’t. That 
will pay her out for not being jealous of me 
in being able to act what she couldn’t. 
Harry, don’t go to sleep.” 

Harry gave an immense yawn. 

“But I want to go to sleep,” he said. “TI 
want to go to bed. I got up at six this 
morning.” 

“To write Marian’s play,” explained 
Eleanor. “He says the morning hours are 
the best. Personally, I hate them!” 

“You’ve never tried them,” said he. 

“But what libel! You told me that I used 
to wake you by repeating the second act!” 

“Yes, but you never awoke yourself. 
Do you know, I believe I shall go to bed. 
If I flirt with Miss Marian, I give you oppor- 
tunity to flirt with Louis. That is only fair. 
But don’t flirt loudly, Nellie, or you will 
wake me. And be quite sure you put the 
electric light out.” 

To her this was the merest nonsense; it 
meant nothing whatever. To him it 
meant nearly nothing. To Louis it had a 
meaning so real, a reality so terrible, that he 
got up, laughing. 

“T never heard a less cordial dismissal,”’ 
he said. “You might as well have said that 
the last omnibus between Mount Street and 
Grafton Street starts in two minutes from 
now.” 

Harry recovered his manners. 

“But don’t go,” he said. “Surely you 
know me well enough to know that I was 
only fooling. What’s the matter?” 
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“My dear chap, nothing is the matter, of 
course. But it is frightfully late. Surely I 
may go to bed, too, and allow Mrs. Whit- 
taker to do the same. But I must shake 
hands. Stella and I part for ten days. It 
is very serious.” 

“Anyhow I introduced you,” said Harry. 

“Yes, and a thousand thanks. I am 
stopping up in town, too, for Easter. Per- 
haps we shall meet, Harry.” 

She interrupted. 

“Oh, Mr. Grey, don’t ask him to dine 
with you,” she said, “or play bridge or any- 
thing. He is going to work fearfully hard. 


And he is so unpleasant when he is working.” 
“I’m more than half inclined to come 
down to Tarleton with you, Nellie,” said he. 
“Well, then, don’t, but ring the lift bell 
for Mr. Grey. It sticks sometimes—the 
lift, I mean—Mr. Grey, and that is wildly 
exciting. Good-night.”’ 


The Two Temptations 


Harry returned alone to the flat the next 
evening after seeing Eleanor off. For the 
past fortnight he had been waging a very 
uphill battle with himself, and he was still 
so far from victorious up to the moment of 
her going that if she had encouraged it, he 
would have gone with her, instead of re- 
maining behind in a freedom that he well 
knew was dangerous. At the same time his 
victory over himself was not so decisive as 
to allow him to tell her that he felt unsafe 
alone, or to hint to her the existence of a sec- 
ond danger of which at present she sus- 
pected nothing. All this fortnight he, with 
an effort that though successful was despair- 
ing, had completely abstained from drink, 
and he had also sat for hours daily at his 
desk, waiting for an inspiration which would 
not visit him. And all the time the evil 
counsel that Marian had given him, when 
she told him that creative work could not be 
produced except under the conditions that 
the creative mind imposed, was gaining 
ground in his brain. By degrees, too, the 
knowledge that it was evil subsided; he 
began growingly to believe that it was 
sound. As long as Eleanor remained in 
town he would be able to resist; when she 
went he would yield. He did not want to. 
yield, so that even this morning he was half 
willing to go with her, but he had stopped. 
She, still pursuing her plan of giving him 
her entire trust and his own freedom, had no 
idea of his contemplated surrender. 


There was the one danger, the other was 
not less critical. Here, however, he told 
himself, that he had a safeguard, as is the 
way with weak and defenseless men, for his 
love for his wife had in no way suffered 
diminution. It had not paled in the dawn- 
ing of another passion, and he told himself 
that it would stand like a drawn sword 
between himself and Marian. So perhaps 
it would, but it was necessary for him to 
grasp that sword. Instead, he had now let 
himself meet temptation face to face, saying 
that he was strong enough to withstand it. 
There again blazed forth his weakness. 
For strong men turn tail and run from it. 
But that requires bravery; to face it needs 
only cowardice. 

He dined alone that night meaning to 
work long and late, and the two tempta- 
tions played each into the hands of the other. 
For the best way of resisting dangerous 
thoughts was clearly to occupy himself 
closely, to let his work absorb him,and the 
only way of doing that was to give himself 
the conditions he needed. He was to sce 
her to-morrow for he was dining with her, 
and there again if only he could bring some 
solid section of work to read and discuss with 
her, there would be less danger of looking to- 
ward the fields of trespass. How far she 
suspected that passion had dawned for him, 
he did not know. She had made great friends 
with Eleanor, it seemed to him, and of late she 
had treated him with a breezy sort of famil- 
iarity that somehow rather piqued him. It 
also, it may be remarked, represented to 
Eleanor a very nice comradelike friendship 
untouched by anything sentimental. That 
aspect of it, how it was meant to strike 
Eleanor, had not occurred to him. For in 
spite of the tricks he played on himself, the 
excuses he so ingeniously discovered and 
used, there was a very great simplicity 
and guilelessness in his estimate of others. 
It was very easy to deceive him; he was apt 
to put the best construction on the doings of 
others and was ready to take them at their 
word. 

He worked that night with a brilliance 
and a certainty that he had never attained 
yet. His creative power had stored the 
treasure house of his brain with its wares; 
it but needed the opening of it. First one 
and then another of his tentative scenes was 
torn up; they were patchwork of mean 
material, now that the real loom hummed 
and buzzed putting out from the darkness of 
its weaving this splendid fabric. Hour after 
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Painting by Albert B. Wenzell 


She met his look and her lips 
just moved 
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hour went by, his subconscious mind wholly 
absorbed and busy, the conscious mind 
dwindled to a pin point, intent only on one 
thing, namely, to prolong this felicitous 
hour by careful administration of stimulant. 
He knew fairly well now, the degree of exal- 
tation required; a little less and he drifted 
back into normal activity again; a little more 
and intoxication got hold of him. Careful 
steering was needed, else on one side or the 
other he ran aground. For the past fort- 
night he had cudgeled his brain—fruitlessly 
so it appeared. Now he harvested a royal 
reaping. 

His fire had long gone out when he put 
down his pen and returned to a world that 
for the last six hours had passed out of ex- 
istence for him. And he saw with amaze- 
ment that it was after four o’clock in the 
morning. But when he came to take stock 
of those hours, he found ample evidence of 
them—a pile of papers by his right hand, 
a mound of cigarette ends at his left, and on 
the table in front of him a jug of water and 
a whisky bottle, both nearly empty. Then, 
too, he remembered for whom his work was 
written, that peerless woman so full of 
moods that varied from haunting tenderness 
to maddening perversities and unreason- 
ableness. They had all been stored in his 
brain, and now he had given them all back, 
setting them in jewels of speech and clash 
of dramatic incident. Marian owed him 
something for this; she, when it was read to 
her, would be the first to acknowledge it. 
Yet what did he want of her? And his 
heart flamed and showed him. He felt hot 
and excited and went to the window, draw- 
ing back the curtain. It faced eastward, 
and in the quiet sky above the sleeping town 
a few low wisps of cloud had caught the 
blink of the coming day. Fifty feet below, 
the street was pearly dark, and empty of 
traffic. He must sleep, too—not indulge in 
fancies. And then suddenly he knew that 
he was dead drunk; the excitement of pro- 
duction had retarded the effects of his 
drinking. Now that the excitement was 
over, it resurged upon him and he stumbled 
to bed. 

He had given orders that he should not be 
called until he rang his bell, and woke not 
until nearly noon. He had slept off the ex- 
cess of the night as far as physical liabilities 
were concerned, and it was with an extraor- 
dinary sense of unexpected freedom that he 
found himself in bed in his dressing room. 
Instantly his mind recaptured its conscious- 
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ness, and it was with nothing but joy that he 
recollected his harvested work. With joy, 
too, he realized that a whole week of freedom 
lay in front of him, and for the first time the 
thought of Eleanor being away roused no 
regret. Hitherto, he had always crawled 
back into a flabby penitence. Now it was 
with a sense of pure relief that he found he 
need not be penitent. He had no wish in 
the world except to work. 

His conscious mind awoke a little more, 
enough to enable him to press the bell th: it 
lay close to his head, and next moment 
Morris brought him in a cup of tea, and drew 
up the blinds. Mature sunshine splashed 
into the room and he looked at his watch, 
finding with pleasure how late it was for that 
showed how perfectly he had slept. Cold 
bath and no breakfast was his order, but 
luncheon at one, and all his physical instincts 
thrilled with the pleasures in front of him. 
They were simple and sensuous and filled his 
horizon. The hot tea was delicious to a 
mouth slightly parched, and he hurried to 
the tub of cold water waiting for him with an 
exquisite foreboding of pleasure. There he 
stripped off his night suit and with disdain 
of sponge or soap plunged boldly in, letting 
his head go under and feeling with a reju- 
venated sense the thrill and healing of the 
water. Certainly he had drunk too much 
last night, but this cold ripple entirely re- 
stored hini. He was himself again, master 
of his soul. Intoxication was a physical 
condition, and another physical condition 
canceled it. He glowed with the corrective 
chill; all his brain was in flame again. 

Then for the first time he allowed it to 
look forward. To-night no such feast was 
spread again, for he was dining out some- 
where. . . . Oh, he knew where, and with 
whom. 

Not more than five minutes had elapsed 
since his first awakening. They had been 
vivid enough, but now their vividness sank 
into torpidity. All that work last night was 
directed toward one thought. Now the 
thought shone and burned, and once more 
his mouth was parched and his heart leaped 
into his throat and hung there throbbing. 
And he turned on the water-tap and drank 
from his hollowed hand. 


The Wonderful Play 


He found her waiting his arrival that 
evening in a sort of timid eagerness. 
“You have brought yourself, anyhow,” 
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she said, shaking hands with him, “and, oh, 
Boy, I am so pleased to see you. I have 
becn in unutterably low spirits all day, and 
sick and tired of myself. And besides your- 
self, have you brought anything?”’ 

Harry took a very solid sheaf from his 

cket. 

“I’ve brought that,” he said. 

“Oh, you dear! And is it—is it as it 
should be? When did you do it?” 

“From dinner time last night till rather 
after four this morning,”’ he said. 

“Ah, what bliss! Weren’t ‘you happy? 
Let us have dinner at once. I thought we 
would dine quietly here, if you didn’t mind, 
instead of going out. I am careful of your 
reputation, you see. Louis Grey might see 
us, or some other kind friend, and tell 
Eleanor that as soon as she goes away, you 
seek consolation for her absence. You do, 
too, and I am going to give it to you, just as 
you are going to give it to me for my terrible 
fit oi blues by reading over the most lovely 
bit of play that was ever written. Dear me, 
what nonsense I talk! As a matter of fact 
Louis is coming to dine with us.” 

She looked up at him quickly and saw his 
fallen face and burst out laughing. 

“That was all I wanted to know,” she 
said. ‘I only wanted to see if you minded, 
and quite clearly you did. As if I should 
ask Louis when I had the chance of an even- 
ing with you.” 

Harry’s equanimity at once returned to 
him. 

“I’m fond of Louis,” he said, “‘and quite 
delighted that he is not here. And how 
much nicer this is than dining at a restaur- 
ant!” 

“Kat your soup and then see if you still 
think so,” said she. ‘Boy, you have an 
extraordinary effect on me. In two min- 
utes you have made life seem not only pos- 
sible, but deliciously pleasant.” 

This was very different from the breezy 
“Ci with which she had treated him 
ately. 

“Something in me answers you,” she con- 
tinued. “And, oh, I have been so de- 
pressed. I don’t so much mind being de- 
pressed on a wet winter day, because there is 
clearly cause for it in the wet and the winter, 
but when it is spring, with the sun and the 
west wind, it is a terrible wasté of time not 
to be happy. Let us sit up very late to- 
night, so that I may gain back what I have 
wasted.” 

“That suits me,”’ he said. 


“T shall stay 
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talking over the play with you until you 
send me away. I want—” he hesitated a 
moment—‘‘I want to get the whole of it 
down in some form during this week. I’m 
a bachelor, you see, just for this week. I 
may sit up till any hour.” 

She smiled at him. 

“Ah, you are a dear,” she said, “‘to be so 
keen about my play! Oh, you people who 
make things, you are the lords of the world! 
You sit among the stars with the cherubim 
to hold your ink bottles and paper, and we 
all stand below to scramble for anything you 
let drop. Don’t you despise the whole 
crowd of us really?” 

Some little psychic magnetic shock passed 
between them as their eyes met again. 

“There is nonsense if you like,” he cried. 
“Why, half the fun of work, as I see it, is 
that one is absorbed in some other personal- 
ity. There is precious little of the cherubim 
in my play. But you are there. Heaps of 
you!” 

There was an earnestness about him now 
that was unmistakable, and in her secret 
heart her jealousy of Eleanor began to fade 
into a sort of contemptuous pity. He had 
spoken no’ word of love to her yet, but the 


- impulse and the desire were already felt by 


her through his dumbness. Nor was she 
cold of blood toward him; whether she had 
a heart or not she was capable of feeling 
attraction, and certainly she felt it now. 
She leaned a little forward toward him. 

“And you really propose to go on think- 
ing of me all this week?” she’said. “Oh, 
Boy, I am so sorry for you. You will get 
dreadfully bored with me. Butif,asyousay, 
that is part of the condition of your work, 
I regretfully consign you to the boredom of 
me. For I do want the play so much.”” 

They had finished dinner and were linger- 
ing as they had lingered before, elbow on 
table. Intentionally she ignored that which 
she correctly divined in him, wanting to see 
whether he would express it more directly. 
She did not have to wait for it. His face 
flushed suddenly. 

“ And that’s all you care for us,” he said, 
“though you call us creators sitting among 
the stars! We may be poor devils sitting in 
the nether pit for all that you care! All you 
want is just our work, and as long as you get 
that, you snap your fingers at us. -We may 
be bored, as you suggest, or get tipsy over 
it, or sweat heart’s blood—it’s all one to you. 
‘Three acts, please; yes, that’s all right. 
Thank you very much, and go to hell!’” 
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She had not meant to arouse quite that. 
Devilish in its essence, as her project had 
been, for it sprang from jealousy at Eleanor’s 
marriage, she had not consciously desired to 
do more than make things domestically dis- 
agreeable for Eleanor, by letting her see her 
husband making a fool of himself with an- 
other woman. She had meant Harry to be 
attracted by her, not hesitating to blind him 
to the issue by talking of friendship and her 
own loneliness. She had meant him even to 
fall in love with her mildly, in a comfortable, 
controllable sort of way. But, though still 
he had spoken no word of love to her and 
had but just now roundly abused her, she 
knew that this came from a greater depth, 
so to speak, than any she had contemplated 
angling in. And his vehement rudeness 
gave her a thrill of emotion, which for the 
first time in her abominable dealings with 
him was genuine and human. Laudable it 
was not, considering the circumstances he 
was in, but it had about it that claim to re- 
spect that all real and first-hand emotion 
deserves. Had he been free, she would not 
have been doing less than her duty to her 
own soul and his by giving it full play. 
The circumstances under which she felt it, 
not its nature, made her stare at him for a 
moment in silence as he sat there angry and 
handsome. Though she basked in this 
outburst there was more heat in it than she 
had meant to arouse, and half-reluctantly 


her idea was to calm it. 


“But, my dear,” she said, “what has your 
poor friend done to be spoken to like that? 
I only asked you to put up with the boredom 
of having me perpetually in your thoughts 
until you had finished the play. Why all 
this talk of hell and heart’s blood?” 

Harry made as large an endeavor as his 
weakness was capable of. He pushed his 
chair a little back. 

“Indeed, I don’t know, now you ask me,” 
he said, “but one’s inventions get mixed up 
with realities, and—and one falls in love 
with one’s puppets and forgets that they are 
just puppets. Does that mean anything to 
you? I daresay not. But I can’t ex- 
plain any better. Will that do for an 
apology?” 

She held out her hand to him with her 
friendliest smile. 

“But it’s i who must apologize,” she said. 
“Somehow I hurt your feelings, and I am 
sorry. Boy, you did give it tome. It was 
charming of you, do you know, since you 
thought, for one dreadfully mistaken mo- 


ment, that I—well, that I put the play first 
and you second. What an absurd child!” 

She gave him, without credit to her, since 
she had not intended it, just the chance 
he was capable of taking. The “absurd 
child” brought him to the fact that he was 
not one. He was a man, so he weakly told 
himself, and as a man he was a responsible 
being. The name that was meant to coax 
and caress only repelled, and brought him 
in thought nearer to Eleanor again. 

The trouble and ill-temper all cleared from 
his face, and he took her hand cordially, 

“That is just what I am,” he said, “and 
I will try not to be what you so rightly call 
me. But there’s the play, anyhow. I do 
believe you will like it. It’s you; just you. 
You told me that you couldn’t act and that 
the only part you were any good for was 
yourself. I took you at your word. ” 

He still held her hand, and looked from 
her eyes to it. 

“By Jove, what a hand,” he said. “I 
could crush it into a bag of bones, and yet 
it’s so much stronger than I am. I say,I 
shall talk nonsense again in a minute and 
we've got to be very serious. Also, it’s after 
ten already. I must begin reading to you 
if we are going to get through any work. 
You must help me, and suggest, and—and 
I want to get it all done in some form, this 
week.” 

“Yes, we will be serious,” she said, just 
pressing his hands before he released her 
own. 

Presently they were installed in her sit- 
ting room; and she was busy in her atten- 
tions to him, so that he should be comfort- 
able and have the light conveniently placed 
while he read. 

“Now, Boy, begin,” she said, as she com- 
pleted these arrangements. “Oh, I am 
going to enjoy it.” 

His last night’s work did not disappoint 
him, now that he read it again. He had 
told her that he had given her herself to act, 
and the brilliance of the portraiture fascin- 
ated her. She felt every line of her part 
with the same vividness as she had recog- 
nized her failure to feel the beauty of “The 
April Morning.” As surely as the other 
was Eleanor, so this was herself; and be- 
tween them sat the artist, their weak bril- 
liant boy, who by one of nature’s ironies 
had this genius of seeing the souls of peop'e 
and putting them into wonderful dramatic 
forms, but only, so it appeared, when alcohol 
had put him into an abnormal condition of 
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brain power. She had long suspected that; 
this evening the word he had let slip when he 
had said that she did not mind his getting 
bored or tipsy over creation had made it 
certain. 

As he read, her admiration of him waxed 
like a brewing gale. Physically he at- 
tracted her; she delighted in his friendship; 
she almost worshiped that warped and 
brilliant mind. 

When he came to the end she arose. 


$9? 


* But it is a wonder, a wonder!” she cried. 
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“Oh, I should like to chain you down to your 
desk, and let you write it with my heart’s 
blood if you wished. Of course you must 
finish it this week! You are on fire with it. 
You have got it planned; you just have to 
write. Boy, you are absolutely adorable!” 

He put down the sheets and came beside 
her, and she saw that his hands were 
trembling. 

“Tt is you, then, is it?” he said. ‘But I 
must know you better before I can finish it.” 

She met his look, and her lips just moved. 


Inthe September instalment half-formed suspicions of Eleanor’s are confirmed 


Home Photographs 
By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


When that ancestral brass-bound leathern trunk 
Is packed and carted to the Valley train, 

It bears, beside Augusta’s careful gowns, 
Folded in lavender, her photographs. 

For in another clime, and far away, 

She fain would see the likeness of her home: 
The weathercock above the clustered barns, 
The lilac hedges, and the wineglass elm, 

And gable windows looking toward the sea. 
She hath, in an old tawny-velvet frame, 

An early likeness of her soldier father, 

When first the village Guards their captain made him, 
And he with sword commanded on the green. 

Her wedded sister, long immortalized 

In her bright satin and her misty veil, 

Stands leaning on a little rustic gate 

And holding in her hand an orange flower. 

A troop of friends she hath depicted here: 

The bright-haired Helen, and the wistful Blanche, 
Erect Suzanne, and thoughtful Margaret, P 
And Dorothea with her violin. 

But last, and first (when late on lonely eves, 
Weary of schoolrooms, emulous of home, 

She turns to these, and is by each refreshed): 

O last and first she looks on hazel eyes, 

And blue-veined temples under thin gray hair, 

And folded hands that wear the plain gold ring, 
The worn gold ring of forty married years:— 

Yea, this is she whose poorly pictured smile, 

And somewhat hollow’cheek, and shoulders bent, 
And careful, anxious, following, hoping look, 
(Like music thrilling, yet like daylight clear) 
Is writ all over with the legend, ‘“‘ MOTHER.” 
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The new black chints curtains with gorgeous colorings make effective hangings when drawn at night, and in the 
7 make interesting lines of color against the white frames 


Our House Interiors 
IV—The Treatment of Windows 


By Elsie de Wolfe 


Windows are the eyes of a house, and just as some eyes may be more beautiful than others or may 


have their beauty marred by ugly “lines” 


or by ugly glasses, so may some windows be more beautiful 
than others or have their effect marred by ugly lines or by curtains that are in bad taste. 


The perplexed 


novice will learn a great deal about this subject by reading the advice of an expert in this, the fourth of 
Miss De Wolfe’s series of articles on house decoration. She will contribute another article next month. 


write of the treatment of windows only 
by repeating what I hope I have made 
clear in my preceding articles: that each 
woman must face her own especial problems 
in an architectural spirit. All questions 
pertaining to the practical equipment and 
the decorative amenities of the house should 
be approached architecturally. If this is 
done, the result cannot fail to be felicitous, 
and our dream of our house beautiful will 
come true. 
Surely the first considerations of the 
ideal house must be light, air, spaciousness 


I CAN begin the many words I might 


and hygiene. Instead of ignoring the rela- 
tion of sanitary conditions and decorative 
schemes, the architect and client of today 
work out these problems together, with 
excellent results. Practical needs are con- 
sidered just as worthy of the architect as 
artistic achievements. He is a poor excuse 
for his profession if he cannot solve the prob- 
lems of utility and beauty, and work out the 
ultimate harmony of the home-to-be. 

If one enters a room in which true pro- 
portion has been observed, where the open- 
ings, the doors, windows, and fireplace 


balance perfectly, where the wall spaces 
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sa the are wel! planned,and the linen, glass and side curtains falling straight, 
the former to sill, the latter to floor. 
height of the ceiling is in huge mirrors between doors and windows 
keeping with the floor 
space, one is immediately convinced that 
here is a beautiful and satisfactory room, be- 
fore a stick of furniture has been placed in it. 
The title of this article is ‘The Treat- 
ment of Windows,” but I wish right here 
toput in my pleas for doors. What a sense 
of intimacy, of security, encompasses one 
utifed when ushered into a living room in which 
u 
heaall the door opens and closes!’ Who that has 
rth of read Henry James’ remarkable article on 
: the vistas dear to the American hostess, our 
portitre-hung spaces, guiltless of doors and 
rela- open to every draft, can fail to feel how 
ative much better our conversation might be and curtains! 
oday were we not forever conscious that between 
with our guests and the greedy ears of our serv- 
con- ants there is nothing but a curtain. All 
“t as that curtains ever were used for in the 
cuse eighteenth century-was as a means of shut- 
rob ting out drafts in large rooms inadequately 
t the heated with only a wood fire. 
a Doors Versus Velvet Hangings 
ec - 
lace How often do we see masses of draperies 
ate oma | back and arranged with elaborate, _ binding. 
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Three-sets curtain, top 


hangings in printed 
dust-catching tassels 
and fringes that mean 
nothing. These cur- 
tains do not even draw! Iam sure that a 
good, well-designed door with a simple box 
lock and hinges would be much less costly 
than velvet hangings. A door is not an ugly 
object to be concealed for very shame, but a 
fine architectural detail of great value. For 
instance, consider the French and Italian 
doors with their beautiful architraves. How 
fine they are; how imposing; how honest; 
and how well they compose. 

Of course, if your house has been built 


Note 


with open archways, you will need heavy 
curtains for them; but there are curtains 
If you need portiéres at all, 
you need them to cut off one room from 
another, and so they should hang straight 
—not looped back. They should be just 
what they pretend to be: plain, honest 
curtains with a purpose to fulfill. For the 
simple house they may be made of velvet or 
velveteen in some neutral tone that is in 
harmony with the rugs and furnishings of 
the rooms that are to be divided. They 
should be double, usually, and a faded gilt 
gimp may be used as an outline or as a 
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When there is no danger of people passing and 


There are excellent 
fabrics reproducing old 
brocades and even old 
tapestries in the shops, but it is well to be 
careful about using one of these fabrics. 
There isan imitation tapestry cloth of foliage 
design in soft greens and tans and browns, 
on a dark blue ground, that is very pleasing. 
It is very wide, quite inexpensive, and would 
make a very good curtain for a brown-oak 
doorway. I advise a stuff of this kind, but I 
heartily condemn the imitations of the old 
tapestries that are covered with large figures 
and intricate designs. These tapestries were 
as distinguished for their colors, their tex- 
tures, and their very crudities as for their 
supreme beauty. It is foolish to try to 
imitate them. 

As for windows and their curtains, well, 
I could write a book about them! A 
window is such a gay, animate thing. Dur- 
ing the day it should be full of sunshine, 
and if it frames a view worth seeing, the 
view should be a part of it. At night the 
window should be hidden by soft curtains 
that have been drawn to the side during the 
sunshiny hours. 

In most houses there is somewhere a group 
of windows that calls for special curtains. 


looking in, a short sash curtain of Swiss muslin 
is all that is required, with inside curtains of 
some heavier fabric 


If these windows jook 
out over a pleasant 
garden, or upon a vista 
of fields and trees, or even upon a striking 
sky line of house tops, you will be wise to 
use a thin, sheer glass curtain through which 
you can look out, but which protects you 
from the gaze of passers-by. If your group 
of windows is so placed that there is no dan- 
ger of people passing and looking in, thena 
short sash curtain of Swiss muslin is all that 
you require, with inside curtains of some 
heavier fabric, such as chintz, or linen, or 
silk, that can be drawn at night. If the 
windows are high from the ground, you can 
dispense with glass curtains entirely. 

If youare planning a new house, I strongly 
advise you to have at least one room with a 
group of deep windows, made up of small 
panes of leaded glass, and a broad window 
seat built beneath them. There is some- 
thing so dignified, so permanent, in leaded 
glass window frames, particularly when the 
glass itself has an uneven colorful quality, 
as of amber. When the windows are 
treated thus architecturally, they need no 
glass curtains. They need only side curtains 
of some deep-toned fabric harmonizing with 
the floor and walls. 
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As for your single windows, when you are 
planning them you will be wise to have the 
sashes so placed that a broad sill will be 
possible. There is nothing pleasanter than 
a broad window sill at a convenient height 
from the floor to hold flowers, or books, or 
what not. The tendency of American build- 
ers nowadays is to use two large sashes of 
plate glass instead of the small or medium 
size panes of older times. 

This is decidedly bad from the standpoint 
of the architect, because these huge squares 
of glass suggest big holes in the wall, while, 
on the other hand, the square or oblong 
panes with their straight frames and bars 
suggest squares of glass. 

The housewife’s objection to small panes 


is that they are harder to clean than the 
large ones, but this objection is not worthy 
of consideration. If we really wish to make 
our houses look as if they were built to 
be permanent we should consider carefully 
everything that maxes for beauty and 
homeyness, and there is nothing more inter- 
esting than a window sash of small square 
panes of leaded glass, unless it be the dia- 
mond panes of the old casement window. 
Such windows are obviously windows. 

The huge sheets of plate glass that 
many people are so proud of are all very 
well for store buildings, but they rarely 
suggest glazed windows. 

I remember seeing one plate-glass window 
that was well worth while. It was in the 
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material with a strip of a flowered fabric 


mountain studio of an artist, and it was 
fully eight by ten feet—one unbroken sheet 
of glass which framed a marvelous vista of 
mountain and valley. It goes without say- 
ing that such a window requires no curtain 
other than a big one that is to be drawn 
at night. 

The ideal treatment for the ordinary single 
window is a soft curtain of thin white muslin 
or net, hung full and flat against the glass. 
This curtain should have an inch-and-a-half 
hem at the bottom and a narrow hem at the 
sides. It should be strung on a small brass 
rod and should be placed as closely to the 


Charming effects may be procured by bordering curtains of plain 


glass as possible, leaving just 
enough space for the Window 
shade beneath it. The cur- 
tain should not hang below 
the window sill, and should 
escape it by half an inch jf 
the sill is broad. 


Down with the Lace Curtains 


I hope it is not necessary 
for me to go into the matter 
of lace curtains here, | feel 
sure that no woman of really 
good taste could prefer q 
cheap curtain of imitation 
lace to a simple one 0! white 
Swiss muslin. I never 
seen a room that was ‘oo fine 
for a Swiss muslin curtain, 
Lace curtains, even if they 
are of real lace and he \e cost 
a king’s ransom, are in ques- 
tionable taste, to putit 
mildly! Use all the lace you 
wish on your bed linen and 
table linen and underclothes, 
but do not hang it up at your 
windows for passers-by to 
criticise. 

Many women do not feel 
the need of inside curtains, 
and they are not necessary in 
all houses. They are very 
attractive when they are well 
hung and they give the win- 
dow a distinction and a charm 
that are valuable. I am using 
several photographs that 
show the use of inside cur- 
tains. You will observe that 
all of these windows have 
glass curtains of plain white 
muslin. 

The first illustration shows a small sitting 
room in which the new black chintz has 
been used with good effect. This chintz is 
really full of gorgeous colors arranged on 
a black ground. It isn’t at all somber. 
There are several chairs and a couch covered 
with this chintz, and the windows have 
straight curtains of the chintz over white 
muslin glass curtains. The chintz curtains 
are always drawn at night, and in the day 
time they. make very interesting lines of 
color against the white frames. 

Chintz curtains are often hung with a 
valance about ten or twelve inches deep 
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printed sottons that came to us from 
East In ia, a hundred years ago, and the 
fantasti chintzes known as Chinese Chip- 
pendale that were in vogue when the 
Dutch |-ast India Company supplied the 
world «ith its china and fabrics; the 
dainty ‘rench toiles de Jouy that are 
reminiscent of Marie Antoinette and her 
bewitching apartments and the printed 


the 


‘need be. The ruffled valance is 
‘table for summer cottages and 


shaped or plaited valance may 
in any room. 

the most amazing evidence of 
ace of good taste is the revival 
es, printed linens, cottons and so 
the eighteenth century. Ten 
it was almost impossible to find 
signed cretonne; the beautiful 
.s we know them were unknown. 
e are literally thousands of these 
fabrics of old and new designs 
hops. The gay designs of the 


linens o: old England and the later ones 
of the i:ngland of William Morris, all 
these are at our service. There are 
charming cottons to be had at twenty 
cents a yard, printed from old patterns. 
There are linens hand-printed from old 
blocks that rival cut velvet in their lus- 
trous color effect. Old-time chintzes were 
usually very narrow, and light in ground, 
but the modern chintz is forty or fifty 
inches wide, with a ground of neutral tone 
that gives it distinction, and defies dust. 
Recently I had the joy of furnishing a 
little seashore cottage with painted furni- 
tureanc appropriate chintzes. One chintz 
in particular I would like to have every 
woman see and enjoy. It had a ground of 
old blue, patterned regularly with little 
Persian “‘ pears,” the old rug design in soft 
colors, you know. The effect of this simple 
chintz with white painted walls and futni- 
ture and woodwork and crisp white muslin 
glass curtains was delicious. 
_ The illustration on page 205 shows printed 
linen curtains with flat valances that are 
very good. This printed linen is patterned 
in soft tones of rose and green on a cream 
ground. The inside curtains have a narrow 
luted binding of rose-colored silk, and 
under these curtains are still other curtains 


The shaped valance of chintz about ten or twelve inches deep 
across the top of the windows is appropriate for any room 


of rose-colored shot silk, and beneath these 
are the white muslin glass curtains. With 
such a window treatment the shot silk 
curtains are the ones that are drawn to- 
gether at night, making a very soft, com- 


‘forting sort of color arrangement. You will 
“ observein this photograph that the panels be- 
‘tween doors and windows are filled with mir- 


rors that run the full length from the picture 
molding to the baseboard. This is a very 
beautiful setting for the windows, of course. 

It is well to remember that glass curtains 
should not be looped back, although in- 
side curtains may be looped back when 
there is no decided break in the line. 
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Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing 
His Struggles with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by Henry Raleigh 


Vil—Pets 


To Editor Good Housekeeper Magazine who 
do so much to make home-life less homely. 


ON. DEAR SIR: 

Mrs. Benjoman Barnum of Pyra- 
mid Park, Penn, is the latest lady to 
turn me loose. Whether she are a relation- 
ship to Hon. P. T. Barnum (deceased) I am 
not aware enough to say, but she have got a 
very menagerie mind. Her home is a tame 
zoo full of animals. I am sure, if she had a 

bigger parlor, she would keep a elephant. 

“Togo,” she report to me when she hired 
me off the Fineheimer Employment Bureau, 
“nothing make home so lively as several 
Pets.” 

“T notice this,” is bright reply for me. 
“You are the most pettish lady I ever 
worked for.” 

She did not seem to assimilate them words 
I said, yet they was truthful. Her home 
resembled Mr. Noah’s Houseboat in variety 
of 4-foot, 2-foot & 1-foot beasts it con- 
tained. By actual stastistics Mrs. Barnum 
possessed the following list of live Pets, 
which she support from sweethearted rea- 
sons of kindness: 

1 Dog of waggish ways & barking vocabu- 
lary. His name was Julius Siezer, but 
Neighbors call him “Git Out!” because he 
dug mines in their flower beds. I forgot his 
nationality, but his complexion was Irish; 
1 Cat entitled Florence who earned her 
food by purring for it. Her feet was deli- 
ciously full of thorns; 1 Parrot called Robt. 
Burns because his soul was in his talk; 
1 cannary-bird name Dick. He didn’t seem 
to have no resemblance to his name; 2 Gold- 
fish Twins, Harry & Carry who spent their 
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days idly swimming in glass & saying 
nothing. 

Mrs. Barnum formerly had one husband 
who went dead. I congratulate him. 

When all those Pets is going at once, dog- 
bark, cat-mew, parrot-shriek and cannary- 
bird warbul, it sound like a brass band com- 
posed of dish-pans & steam whistles. 

“T love my dum friends,” explan Mrs. 
Barnum to me with kind-eye expression. 

“T love them most when they are most 
dum,” I repartee, suppressing my ears from 
those scrambled sounds. “If you could 
teach those goldy-fishes to sing, the har- 
monium would be complete.” 

While I said thus that dog Siezer approach 
up and bit me on leg. 

“He do this in fun,” say Mrs. Barnum. 

“So glad to hear!” I negotiate. “‘ Dogs 
never hurts so much when they bite humor- 
ously.” 

“Tf you wish for to be employed in this 
home you must be keeper as well as house- 
keeper,” she tell off. “Promptly at noon 
o’clock each day the annimals must be fed. 
Each have his peculiaristic diet, which he 
crave for health. Siezer must have bone, 
Florence require cream, Robt. Burns expect 
apple, Dick ask for seed, while Harry & 
Carry demand fishfood. I should rather see 
anything than that my Pets go hungry.” 

I assimulate her words and do what best 
Ican. It require tack and courage to chap- 
erone those Pets. They are all cannilles by 
appetite and would love to eat each other 
for their food qualities. When Hon. Siczet, 
the dog, are unloosed from his mesh he start 
forthly with waggish expression of tail and 
attemp to gobble Hon. Florence, the cat. 
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Drawn by Henry Raleigh 


I donate one apple to Hon. Robt. Burns who sung, “ Every morn I bring thee violets” and 
altemp to chew off thumb from me 


This delusive mammal are too speedful for 
that dog, so she elope with hissy noise to 
mantel-piece where she set growelling with 
enlarged fur. When Hon. Siezer are absent 
attending other duties, Hon. Florence set 
our by hour gazing upward at Hon. Dick, 
the cannary-bird, and wishing she had a 
baloon to obtain him with. When I ap- 
proach this talented cat she make purr-song 


and slide around my ankles, requesting that 
I should give her Dick for lunch. I must 
refuse, out of politeness for Dick. Some- 
time Hon. Florence prefer fish. Then she 
walk up wall-paper like a fly and thusly 
arrive to shelf where Harry & Carry are 
swimming selfishly around in their toy ocean. 

Hon. Robt. Burns, the parrot, are less 
particular. He like any sort of food, as long 
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as it are alive. One day he observe me and 
say with tender squawk, “‘O darling, come, 
come to your own sailor boy!” I come. 
When I approach sifficiently close, Oh, nipp! 
Hon. Parrot remove off 4% from my ear and 
set there looking satisfied. I sorrow to think 
he could talk so tender, yet act so tough! 

Last Thursday A. M. Mrs. Barnum ap- 
proach tome. She did not know it was my 
last day with her. Neither did I. Life is 
so surprised! 

“Togo,” she instruct, “I am going over to 
Aunt Jane’s to set by a sick bedside.” 

“‘Are Aunt Jane diseased?” I require. 

“No. It are her cat what has influenza 
of the diagram,” she tell. “I shall be gone 
1 hour time. Remember, while I are away 
my pets must be fed. Do not neglect this. 
I would rather anything than that they 
should go hungry.” 

I give her my promissory word. 

As soonly as she had went I begin task 
of furnishing bill-of-fare for her zoo. To 
Siezer I give bone, to Florence cream. They 
accept this without thanks. Then I donate 
one apple to Hon. Robt. Burns who sung, 
“Every morn I bring thee violets”’ and at- 
temp to chew off thumb from me. Every- 
thing was affectionate as usual. 

Nextly I go to shelf where Harry & Carry 
are bathing in glass. I took them to table 
where I irrigated them with fresh water. I 
was just feeding them slight lunch of deli- 
cious bait when——-SCRASH!!! 

From next room I heard Hon. Robt. 
Burns say distinctually, “If you love me, 
darling, tell me with your eyes!” So I 
knew he was doing some sort of murder. 

Iroshin. Oh!! what sight I seen. That 
parrot-fowell had escaped away from his 
roost and lept upward to goldy cage where 
Hon. Dick was making opera with voice. 
With talented grabb that conversational 
chicken had shipwrecked Hon. Cage and 
deposited Hon. Dick-bird to floor. When I 
met Hon. Parrot he was hen-picking that 
talented songster. I attemp to arrest him 
for his brutality, but he attach my finger 
with his eagle mouth. I was removing him 
from this when, SCRUNSH!!! 

Loud crashy of glass from next room. 
I rosh forwards. I was just in time to be 
too late. Hon. Florence had pushed glassy 
residence of Hon. Goldfishes to floor and 
was dieting on those gilt swimmers. She 
look thankful while she make gollup of Harry. 
She also ate Carry 1%, but when I remove 
remainder from her she make reproachful 
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growell and snagg me with thorny foot. | 
attemp to restore Hon. Carry who was 
fainted away, when—BOW WOWS:!! 

Hon. Siezer approach to scene determined 
to obtain food supply from that cat. Hon, 
Florence rosh up curtains with angry sizz 
peculiar to sky-rockets when she seen that 
dogged approach. Hon. Dog smile up at 
Hon. Cat and Hon. Cat smile down at 
Hon. Dog. 

While thusly they stood Hon. Dick. awoke 
up from where he lay and limped forth on 
shabby wings. He give 3 and ¥% sorry peeps 
and flitter to fireplace where he flew ip flue. 

Just at that instantaneous momen: Hon. 
Robt. Burns arrive in with rawcuss yellup, 


and hooked his feet to chandelier where he 


hung suspended downside-up like a umber- 
ella. Dog & Cat continue to gaz up & down 
at each other like Romeo & Juliet. 

“Should old acquaintance be forgot?” 
require Hon. Parrot, twirling his head 3 
times in circular manner. 

I had no time to reply to this inquisitive- 
ness. It were nearly time for Mrs. Barnum 
to return homeward and I was full of timid 
fright for fear she might notice how badly 
her Pets was mixed among themselves. I 
did not feel sifficient to meet her angry rage. 

So I handed my resignation to myself. 

On hasty piece of paper I wrote: 


Esteamed Mrs. Madam:—when nextly you see 
Togo he will be gone. So will your golden-fish & 
cannary-bird. But I will not be gone where they 
are, because your Pets do not crave me for food. 
I are not sensitive about this neglect. When you 
left me this morning you say—so that you thought 
their appetities was failing. I could not dishcover 
that p oneal symptom. All they need was 
change of food. If ever you find them refusing eat 
in the future, do what I done—turn them loose on 
each other. If you wish to find Harry & Carry, 
search Miss Florence. If you can not dishcover 
Miss Florence when yeu get back, search Mr. Siezer. 
I am sorry to go, but glad I went. 


I attach this information secretively to 
door-handle. From inside of house I could 
hear Hon. Siezer making coon-tree noises 
responded to by war-cry voice of Miss Flor- 
ence. From top-tip of chandelier Hon. 
Robt. Burns was reporting peevly, “ Fare- 
bye, for I must leave thee! One parting 
kiss—ar, ar, ar!!” 


I sneek silently away on velvet feetsteps, 


feeling like one Spartan boy who done his 
duty by escaping from it. 
Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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Wardrobe 


A Mont ily Department of 
Fashi.ns and Patterns 


My Recipe for 
a \ummer 
Dress 


Withu Personal Chat 
Setting Forth My 
Ideas Concerning 
Women's Clothes 
By 
Lady Duff-Gordon 
(‘Lucile’) 


This is the first of a@ series 


of informal, personal talks 


mous, titled modiste of Lon- 


to our readers by this fa- Photograph by Campbell Studio, N. ¥. | | 
don, Paris and New York. g 


eur Mr. Editor: 
You have been kind enough to 


wish me to write a series of fashion 
articles for you. Here is the first. I am 
afraid that my papers will not be like the 
usual fashion discourses, because, odd as it 
may sound coming from me, I do not be- 
lieve in fashions! 

By that I mean I do not believe in what 
is called “the mode,” the uniform dictated 
arbitrarily by a dressmaker sitting in his 
Paris alelier and made popular by some 
mondaine or demi-mondaine, thence to be 
worn by thousands of women whether it 
suits them or not, simply because it is “the 
mode.” I do not believe in that thoughtless, 
unintelligent, spendthrift shifting from this 
to that in dress simply because, over night, 
“the fashion” has changed. 

I shall never believe that a woman should 
be a slave to her dresses; and that is what 
“the fashions” make her. But I do believe 
that dress was made for woman to form into 
coverings of such lines and colors as will best 
set off her charms and her individuality. 


In other words, I believe that dresses are 
made for women, not women for dresses. 

And so, instead of this description or that 
description, I want to write letters to your 
readers which will make clear to them my 
ideas of the inner meaning of dresses—a 
distinctly feminine “Sartor Resartus,” per- 
haps. I would like to talk about the im- 
portance of simplicity; the folly and the 
dangers of exaggeration; the absurdity of 
blindly following “a fashion”; the impor- 
tance of intelligently studying one’s person- 
ality and expressing and interpreting that 
personality in one’s dresses; the necessity of 
harmony between oneself and one’s manner 
of dressing, from the hair down to the boots; 
the paramount value of right taste in its 
effect on your fortunes, your every-day life, 
your happiness. 

I would like to teach your readers to dare 
to foster and preserve their individuality. 
I do not think that it is immodest of me to 
say that I have won fairly the right to be 
considered an expert, and as such I am at 
least worth hearing. 
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Gray linen morning gown designed by Lucile. The 

skirt has drawn thread border. The Russian blouse 

has belt of the material and fastens at the sides with 

buttons. Embroidered muslin collar and jabot en- 

hanced with real Cluny lace. (Patterns are not sold 
Jor this model) 


We may all, each in our own house, invent 
what we think are the most perfect things. 
And naturally we each think ours are the 
best. But, because we think they are’ good 
does not make them the fashion. It is one 
individual that does that—a celebrated 


beauty in the Faubourg St. Germaine, or a’ 


favorite actress. She wears the dress, and 
in some insistent and mysterious manner it 
catches on to the public taste. Then every- 
body copies that particular model and it 
becomes a uniform. Ido not know whether 
this is a sign of the times, but I fancy not. 
Looking back along the past ages of fashions 


Lucile model in pale gray voile embroidere:: in green 
and yellow silk flowers. The novel feature is the long 
net sleeve with a puff at the top. Round lace hat 
trimmed with flowers. (Patterns are not sold for 
this model) 


you see the ladies in all the celebrated pic- 
tures of any given period seemingly dressed 
alike. I think it a great pity! 

If my small voice has any weight in these 
matters I shall try to induce each woman to 
study her own particular type and figure and, 
no matter what the fashions are that the 
dressmakers choose to invent, I shall urge 
her to stick religiously to her own type. 

I am only preaching what I practice my- 
self. I do not know whether any of your 
readers has ever seen me, but I have one 
particular style that I always stick to no 
matter what other people are wearing. 


w 
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green 

‘he long 

ace hat Garden-perty frock by Lucile, of tambon lace trimmed 

old for with palest pink satin and valenciennes lace. The pale 
ydlow ta\'cta bonnet is decorated with blue ribbon and a 
: bunch of varicolored flowers 


Summer frock from Lucile in white chiffon and fine lace mounted over shell pink. The belt 
and trimmings are of the palest pink satin embroidered with tiny white beads. A smart touch 
4s lent by the pale mauve taffeta coat fashioned on the bolero lines. The leghorn bonnet is enhanced 
with violets and a cluster of mauve feathers at the side. (Patterns are not soid for these models) 
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Mauve foulard frock from Lucile trimmed with white 
salin. The skirt is draped at the side in suggestion of 
the pannier style, the drapings caught with a buckle of 
the foulard and satin. A similar buckle fastens the 
belt of the foulard and satin. Collar and cuffs of 
valenciennes lace and embroidery. White Tuscan 
straw hat with black velvet ribbon and large pink rose. 
(Patterns are not sold for this model) 


have all my clothes made in that same fash- 
ion from year to year, but in different colors 
and materials. 

Some day, Mr. Editor, if you wish it, I 
will send to you a picture of my particular 
tailor-made coat and skirt which at this mo- 
ment many of my kind customers in Paris 
are adopting for their morning airing in the 
Bois. I have another variation for my 
afternoon and evening gowns, but they are 
always of the same style. Terribly simple, 
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with long lines and no “odds and ends and 


- bits” anywhere. And it is my present 


intention (but Iam only a woman anc there- 
fore may change at any moment, but I 
devoutly hope not) to stick to this fashion 
until the end of my time, providing (and this 
is a very serious condition) that I keep slim; 
and this I am determined to do. 

This is not an idea that is origina! with 
me; not atall. I have always before mea 
very dear old aunt of mine who died lately 
at the age of eighty-nine. When she was 
forty years old she adopted a mode of her 
own and never changed it. You may say 
that a mode of forty or fifty years ago must 
have been a fright. Maybe so, but her in- 
dividual mode was of such simple lines and 
personal charm and so expressed her per- 
sonality that with her it always seemed 
perfect. When she died we found «i the 
very least fifty dresses all made in the same 
style, but of different materials. As she 


_ got older she had them made in very thick 


satins and brocades, instead of the more 
flimsy materials. No one would ever have 
known she was not “in fashion.” The har- 
mony was so fine that she was always in the 
best of fashion. All this is by the way, 
but it illustrates what I have said about 
daring to be free of “‘the mode.” 

You tell me that this article wil! not 
appear until the August number, and that it 
will then be getting a bit late for summer 
dresses; also that it is now too early to talk 
about autumn ones. But I am going to give 
you a recipe for a summer dress. 

“Summer” is a word that always sug- 
gests to me complete satisfaction, and de- 
light, and dainty beauty, and a Jaissez aller 
in modes, all the most flimsy and the dainti- 
est fabrics. What more canI say? In my 
philosophy the recipe is as good for next 
summer as this. 

Keep in your mind always the idea of a 
foundation of the palest pink, and the palest 
pink stockings, and over this drape chiffon, 
or lace, or voile, or muslin, in your own 
individual style and in any faint color you 
like; even in a dark one, providing you keep 
the pale pink, transparent effect of the foun- 
dation. 

And there you have my ideal summer 
frock. 
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Lingerie Suggestions 


No. 309—Nightgown with embroidered collar and kimono sleeves enhanced with embroidery and outlined will 
scallops to match the collar. No. 310—Three-piece combination garment with embroidery and finished with 
scalloping. No. 311—Petlicoat in muslin or flannel, trimmed with embroidery and finished with scalloping 
Jo. 312—Boudoir mobcap with embroidered top combined with lace and frill of lace or muslin edged with lace. 
No. 313—Princess combination outlined with scalloping and trimmed with embroidered design. No. 314— 
Corset cover, fastening in the back to wear with thin waists. No. 315—Dutch breakfast cap with embroidered 
design. No. 316—Brassiére and corset cover combined. Heavy lace or embroidery is used with firm linen to 
make this garment. No. 317—Skirt of muslin or silk with deep accordion plailed ru fle with scalloping 
Patterns are cut in the four standard sizes and cost 15 cents each. Transfer patterns of design 15 cents each, 
Dircctions for ordering patterns will be found on page 222 
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Costumes for School Days 


No. 318—Suit of rough cloth with slight overskirt effect. Belted jacket with soft 
collar to be buttoned close when desired 
No. 319—Long coat, loosely belted. The plaid lining appears in the cuffs and 
collar which forms revers, and can be buttoned close to the throat if desired. The 
new set-in sleeve is shown 
No. 320—Cloth suit with the new accordion plaited skirt. The jacket has a 
belt extending from the sides across the back. The revers can be buttoned 
across to give double-breasted effect 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 222 
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No. 321—Serge dress with side tunic effect attached by bultons. The set-in 
sleeve with long cuff is shown. Black patent leather belt 
No. 322—Russian blouse gown in cloth. The peplum and blouse are trimmed 
with butions. Set-in sleeves gathered into deep cuffs outlined with buttons. 
Plain skirt with double box plait in the back 
No. 323—Shirtwaist and skirt. The waist may be made from linen, flannel or 
silk and has deep pointed yoke, embroidered collar and cuffs and black silk 
cravat. The skirt has shaped lower portion attached with buttons, and is slightly 
gathered at the belt in the back 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 222 
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For the First School Days 


No. 324 (Patterns in 4,6 and 8-year sizes)—Front and 
back views of apron with deep yoke, frill over the shoulders 
and embroidered belt. No. 325 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6- 
year sizes)—Back and front views of little girl’s dress with 
low waist line marked with embroidered belt, and set-in 
sleeves. No. 326 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)— 
Lassie’s dress with plaited b!ous:an4 embroidered belt mark- 
ing low waist line. Bell-shaped sleeves embroidered to 
match the skirt. No. 327 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year 
sizes)—Front and back views of cloth coat for little girl or 
boy with wide belt and deep revers and collar. No. 328 
(Patterns in 6, 8 and 10-year sizes) —Front and back views 
of cloth coat for little girl with buttoned front panel, plait 
in the back, and revers which may be buttoned close to the 
throat. No. 329 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)— 
Front and back views of Kate Greenaway dress in serge or 
cashmere with pipings and buttons of satin in contrasting 
color. No. 330 (Patterns in 6, 8 and 10-year sizes)— 
Plaited blouse in silk or shirting with sailor collar. No. 
331 (Patierns in 6, 8 and 10-year sizes)—Cloth trousers 
for boy. No. 332 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)— 
Front and back views of cloth or gingham dress with 
deep yoke, and plaited blouse held in by embroidered belt 
matching embroidery on the yoke 
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No. 333 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)—Back and 
front views of apron with embroidered yoke and sleeves. 
No. 334 (Patterns in 4, 6 and 8-year sizes)—Front and 
back views of apron with wide armholes edged with lace to 
match the bottom and neck, and diamond-shaped pockets. 
No. 335 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)—I'ront view, 
with back view on the opposite page, of boy’s suit in cloth, 
velveteen or galatea. The blouse is buttoned at the side 
and trimmed with small embroidered design. No. 336 
(Patterns in 8, 10 and 12-year sizes)—Front and back 
views of gown made from plaid cloth or gingham with 
panels piped with the plain material, which is used to fin- 
ish the deep, pointed yoke and the top of the sleeves. No. 
337 (Patterns in 2, 4 and 6-year sizes)—Front and back 
views of cloth or gingham with deep yoke, tucked blouse, 
embroidered front piece matching belt, and puffed sleeves. 
No. 338 (Patterns in 6,8 and 10-year sizes)—Front and 
back views of cloth gown with deep hem, collar and revers, 
piping of the belt, and cuffs of contrasting color. New long 
sleeve with kimono top. No. 339 (Patterns in 4, 6 and 8- 
year sizes)—Front view, with back view on the opposite 
page, of boy’s suit in serge or linen with novel stitched 
front and back panels on the long-waisted blouse. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 222. 
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Simple House Gowns 


No. 340—This frock may be fosh- 
ioned from plain or striped perc..’e, 
lawn or gingham. The skirt «nd 
waist have each three buttons as ‘ie 
only trimming. A piping finis’ es 
the neck and the eibow sleeves 


No. 341—A frock to be made froin 
striped percale or gingham. 7°); 
skirt is trimmed around the bot: 
with a band of the stripes runni, 
horizontally. A similar arran:: 
ment of the stripes trims the wa: 
which has a collar and cuffs of ‘:: 
plain material 


No. 342—Gown in chambray or 
gingham with the peplum effect leit 
by the side pieces. The waist is 
trimmed with a black silk cravat and 
a lace edging finishing the neck. 


Detailed information of any 
feature of the wardrobe will be 
gladly given if a letter, enclosing 
stamp, is addressed to Mrs. Carolyn 
Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis, Asso- 
ciate Editor, GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 
8} Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Simple House Gowns 


Five Dollars for a Child’s Costume 


Have you not made for your little lad or lassie a 
coat or dress, a romper, or, perhaps, a nightie which 
is more practical and more comfortable than, and yet 
just as pretty as, the models shown in the fashion 
books? 


Many mothers have originated or improved upon 
the designs of patternmakers. We have had the 
pleasure of reproducing several original designs. We 
want to show more. We will pay you $5 for each 
original design accepted by us. The designs must 
be original; no design which has appeared in any 
other magazine or fashion book will be considered. 
A clear and workable description and instructions 
for making the garment or a pattern should ac- 
company each design. 

Any original design whether of coat, dress, romper, 
waist, apron, underwear, or, in fact, any article of 
clothing suitable for a child from one to twelve years 
of age, will be eligible. 

Outside of all other considerations you will have 
the pleasure of seeing one of the bewitching Enright 
children—the most fascinating picture kiddies in the 
land—arrayed in the little garment designed or 
remodeled by you. 

If you wish the design returned to you, please 
enclose postage. All communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor- 
Lewis, Associate Editor, Goop HousEKEEPING 
MacazIneE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


How to Order Patterns 


PRICES REDUCED 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
hese patterns are furnished in the standard 
sizes (34-40 inch bust measurement and 23-29 
inch waist measurement) as follows: 
Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid (were 50 cents). Skirt or 
waist or jacket patterns, 15 cents each, 
postpaid (were 25 cents). All children’s 
costumes 15 cents each (were 25 cents). 
All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lishedcan now be had at above reduced prices. 
We also supply patterns cut to your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are increased, now being: 
Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 


In Ordering 


Please order all patterns by number. Send re- 
mittance with order. 


Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Foot Faults 


y 
Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Tilustrations by Rodney Thomson 


Dr. Hutchinson gets right “down to the ground” 
in this, his second talk on feet and footwear. 


Lest month he very interestingly described the 
foot and its history and considered shoes and 


th materials of which they are made. 


J IPLING lightly siated a far-reaching 
\ and fundamental truth when he put 
in the mouth of his immortal Mul- 
vaney, the veteran soldier of a dozen cam- 
paigns, the advice to a new recruit: “A 
so|jer on the marrch is no betther dhan his 
fect.” Two-thirds of the backaches, a fair 
share of the headaches, a large number of 
the pains and penalties supposed to be the 
peculiar heritage of women, and a third of 
the cases of “chronic rheumatism”’ are due 
solely to bad shoes and sins against our feet. 
We have all heard of and laughed con- 
sunedly at the imaginary individual who 
was so short that when he had a pain he 
couldn’t tell whether it was headache or 
corns, but there is many a six-footer in just 
such predicament. 
he unbalance caused by badly shod or 
painful feet is very far-reaching, and we can 
already positively trace its injurious in- 
fluence in many, many breakdowns and 
cripplings in other parts of the body, while 
there are a great many more in which its 
influence is not so directly discernible. 
Corns and bunions and flat feet are not only 
peinful, disfiguring, and disgraceful—they 
and their like are the real things about our 
bodies that we ought to be ashamed of, 
net anything created by nature—but they 
ure also a very serious handicap upon our 
ciliciency in every direction, mental as well 
as physical, and moral more so than either, 
reducing our potential “horse power” at 
least 15 or 20 per cent. 


A Horse’s Foot Troubles 


In one of those dreadful, gasping hot 
spells which we occasionally have in New 
York in summer, I was walking down Sixth 
Avenue and my attention was called to the 
‘rightful discomfort and distress among the 


“A soljer on the marrch is no betther dhan his feet” 


horses by seeing one fall, as if he had 
been shot, from sunstroke. Within less 
than a mile I saw two other poor beasts who 
had just been helped to their feet after a 
similar experience, and, happening to notice 
that the first one of these stood upon three 
feet and “toed over” and fidgeted upon 
the other one in such a way as to show 
clearly that he was lame in it, I took pains 
to notice as I passed down the street, the 
other horses, whose drenched coats and 
drooping heads and panting nostrils showed 
clearly that they were in distress, and every 
one of them had either broken knees, or 
stood on three feet, or fidgeted from one 
foot to another as if all of his feet were sore! 
The second poor brute that I saw recovering 
from sunstroke could hardly stand on his 
feet after he had been helped up, they were 
so sore and painful. 

A very large share of the lamings of both 
the human foot and the horse’s hoof are due 


not so much to actual overwork, or over- 


strain, as to practically one and the same 
cause, namely, our utter and grievous lack 
of horse-sense in surrounding both hoof and 
foot with a hard, rigid band of iron in the 
one case and firm leather in the other, both 
of which absolutely prevent the hoof’s or 
foot’s expansion when weight is thrown 
upon it. The moment you do that you 
might just as well have pieces of two-by-four 
scantling under you instead of feet. The 
prevention of expansion works its damage 
in slightly different ways in the foot and in 
the hoof, but the general principle is the 
same and the net results distressingly 
similar. 

A horse’s hoof, rigid and solid as it looks, 
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224 Foot 
actually does get slightly, but appreciably, 
bigger every time he steps on it, and the 
prevention of this expansion, even if it be 
only a ffaction of a fraction of an inch, by 
an unyielding iron shoe, will, in a few 
months, make all the difference between 
soundness and hopeless, crippling lameness. 

The most deadly damage done by the 
horseshoe is, however, by preventing ex- 
pansion of another sort; internal expan- 


sion, we might call it. The point on which a- 


horse’s weight should naturally be sup- 
ported and the one which strikes the ground 
first when he walks or trots, is not the hard, 
toenail-like rim of the hoof, but the thick, 
spongy pad in the center of the foot, half 
leather, half rubberlike, known as the 
“frog.” In a state of nature this thick, 
m A pad projects well above, or rather 
below, the hard rim of the hoof, which is 
used simply to push off with, and this gives 
that beautiful, cushioned, deer-like gait to 
the broncho on the plains, or to the unshod 
colt in the pasture. : 

But when man permanently enslaved the 
horse and began to use him on rocky roads 
or hard pavements, one of the first things 
that he did was to protect his poor, unshod 
feet by nailing bands of iron around their 
rims and providing these with calks, or 
crossbars, which lifted the softest and most 
defenseless looking part of his foot, the frog, 
out of harm’s way and prevented it from 
coming in contact with the ground at all. 
It took eight or ten centuries for us to dis- 
cover that this benevolent protection 
and assistance that we were giving to 
our faithful servant was really crip- 
pling him for life. 

Directly underneath the horny layer 
of the frog lies a big, elastic sponge 
of blood vessels, so that whenever the * 
natural, unspoiled hoof strikes the 
ground the weight of the body falling 
upon the frog squeezes out the ounce 
or so of blood in this sponge and drives 
it into every part of the foot. When 
the foot is lifted from the ground the 
sponge refills itself by its own elastic- 
ity and is then ready for another 
squeeze at the next step. In other 
words, the frog is a sort of local 
heart for the blood-supply of the 


What wonder then that centuries 
before we took any trouble to know 
anything about the structure of the 
frog, we found that the last and 


A large share of the lamings of both the 
human foot and horse’s hoof are due to 
practically the same cause, surrounding 
them with bands of iron-and leather, pre- 


Faults 


most hopeless act in the drama of laming 
was what was known as “contracted hee!s,” 
or “‘contracted hoof,” a shrinking inw:ird 
of the heel, or rear corners of the {.¢- 
nail, with general atrophy of the hoof. Once 
this has occurred, the poor beast is fit ‘or 
little more than the slow torture of the ped- 
dler’s cart, or the swifter and far more me: ci- 
ful accolade of the hide and bone factory. 


Man Suffers from Contracted Hoofs 


What has happened is simply that ‘¢ 
hoof, deprived of its natural rhythmic exp..n- 
sion which drives the blood into even the 
remotest portion of it, and particularly 
around the ill-fed rim of the toenail, is cut 
off from a full half of its nourishment and 
begins to shrink and shrivel in a literal living 
decay. While we might perpetrate this 
stupid barbarity upon a horse’s hoof, it 
would seem hardly credible that we would 
be guilty of such painful stupidity toward 
our own feet; yet I fear it would be well in- 
side of the truth to say that nearly fifty per 
cent. of all living human beings are to-day 
suffering from contracted hoofs, and the 
more citified and so-called intelligent people 
are the worst offenders. 

The best and most valuable horses, both 
draught and driving, nowadays are not 
shod with iron, or with metal of any sort, 
but with disks of compressed rawhide skill- 
fully fastened to the hoof without nails. 
Such shoes wear out quicker than iron ones, 
of course, but the hoofs under them wear 
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longer, and fortunately a good-horse is 
worth a great many pairs of shoes, though 
we don’t seem to have fully discovered this 
sa\ ing truth in regard to the human animal. 
In addition to the rawhide shoe, the frog, 
ins'ead of being lifted as high as possible, is 
covered with a thick, soft pad of especially 
prenared elastic virgin rubber, which re- 
stoves in full its “pumping” action, but pro- 
tec; it from bruising on stony pavements. 

(-ur own iron-bound foot casings cripple us 
alm st as universally as the horse’s do him, 
thexgh in a slightly different way. Their 
chi:f damage is effected by preventing the 
nea ly three-quarters of an inch lengthwise 
exjinsion and half an inch crosswise ex- 
par sion required by the “giving” of our 
beautiful combination of foot arches. This 
reduces at once a graceful, elastic, painless 
anc enduring gait to a stiff, rigid, clumping 
sori of stumble; or, at best, a mincing strut. 
Re: | walking becomes a punishment. 

‘This spells the decline and decay of our 
unc erstandings in two different ways. First, 
by making all walking, beyond the merest 
tabbycat trottings about, out of the ques- 
tion, and thus weakening not only the mus- 
cles and arches of the feet, but even more, 
the muscles of the calves, the legs, the hips 
and the back, indeed of the whole body, and 
paving the way for that distressing and 
most crippling of foot faults, flat foot. Flat 
feet mean flabby habits and a pulpy phy- 
sique. 


The Effect of Tight Shoes 


The second way in which tight shoes spell 
disaster is exactly parallel to the case of the 
horse. In fact a short, tight shoe is liter- 
ally, as well as metaphorically, ‘‘a horse on 
us.” Nothing living under heaven can 
thrive unless it has plenty of exercise, not a 
thing, from teeth and brains clear down to 
toenails and feet. And when your feet are 
put in splints or straitjackets for ten or 
twelve hours every day, it is not long before 
they begin to lose strength and vigor from 
loss of the normal pumping action of their 
alternate expanding and contracting. This 
lowers the nutrition of all their tissues and 
lays a foundation for corns and bunioms on 
their surface, under the chafing pressures of 
the shoe, and for all forms of weak, painful 
and swollen feet. 

{t also makes the circulation through 
them so poor that their unfortunate pos- 
sessor is perpetually suffering from cold, 


feet, which are worse physically than they 
are metaphorically. This renders the feet 
unable to resist accidental wettings and 
chillings from cold or snow, to which, if they 
were big and elastic and hearty, they would 
pay no attention at all, and this lays the 
foundation not merely for the familiar train 
of misfortunes, “coughs, colds and con- 
sumption,” but also for congestions of the 
liver and stomach, disturbances of digestion 
and of the circulation, making the unfortu- 
nate “‘cold-footer”’ neuralgic, rheumatic and 
dyspeptic. 

We seldom fully realize to what an enor- 
mous extent anything that interferes with 
the free, vigorous and enjoyable use of our 
legs weakens our entire system and ruins 
the whole condition of our health. The 
best lung developers ever invented are the 
muscles of our legs, and walking is not 
merely our best exercise, but, broadly con- 
sidered, makes up fully three-quarters of our 
total exercise, especially among city dwell- 
ers, excepting those whose hands and arms 
are vigorously employed in manual labor. 
If you cut off walking, or make that dis- 
agreeable, not to say painful, you cut off 
at one stroke from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of your possibilities of exercise in 
the open air! 


Women Ashamed of Their Feet 


Most physicians have had, at one time or 
another, a good deal of experience in en- 
deavoring to drive women, more particu- 
larly those of the comfortably situated 
classes, to take even a decent apology for 
an adequate amount of exercise daily in the 
open air. They all agree in saying that 
three-fourths of the almost insuperable 
difficulties encountered in such a crusade 
are due solely to ridiculous and vile-fitting 
shoes. Part of -the difficulty, of course, is 
due to the viselike grip of the corset, and 
the binding, hobbling effects of the skirt, but 
both of these again are closely related to, 
and dependent upon, bad shoes. Bad shoes 
mean no walking, which means ugly feet 
and, “not to put too fine a point on it,” as 
Mr. Toots would say, ungraceful limbs. 
These in turn mean skirts of the fullest and 
longest, for the chief rock of defense which 
has for centuries protected that relic of bar- 
barism, the skirt, from every attack by rea- 
son, health and esthetics, and will probably 
continue to do so for centuries to come, is 
the plain, uncomplimentary and humiliating 
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fact that most women are ashamed of their 
feet and ankles, because they think that 
they are not pretty. This is a delusion; 
but, considering the small amount of free, 
graceful, enjoyable exercise that said feet 
get after, say the eighteenth year, it is a 
wonder that it is not a universal fact. 

If all women exercised as vigorously and 
intelligently as chorus-girls do, for instance, 
they wouldn’t be any 
more afraid to defy the 
conventions and would 
be far healthier, hap- 
pier and handsomer 
than they are now. 


What Flat Foot Is 


Flat foot is pretty 
definitely and graphi- 
cally described by the 
name it bears. 

The arches of 

the foot, particu- 

larly the long- 

est one, have 
given way, or 
broken down 
under pressure, 
thus depriving 

the gait of all 
elasticity and making even standing painful. 
This is caused partly by unnatural pressure 
upon the tender tissues of the instep of the 
foot, and partly by the grinding against one 
another of the bones of which the arches 
are composed. 

The acute pain of flat foot comes from 
the fact that the bones, of which the arches 
of the foot are built, are, like any good piece 
of stone-masonry, of wedge, or keystone 
shape with their smaller ends pointing down- 
ward. Thus the more the arch is flattened 
the more tightly the upper margins of the 
bones are jammed against one another and 
against the surrounding tendons and other 
tissues. In this jamming both small blood 
vessels and sensitive nerve twigs which 
under normal conditions have plenty of 
room to run without pressure upon them, 
are stretched or pinched so as to give rise to 
intolerable discomfort. This may occur not 
merely between the bones of the arches 
proper, culminating in the instep, but also 
between the bones of the first joints of the 
toes at the ball of the foot, which are crowded 
against and press upon one another in such 
a way as to trap nerve twigs or blood vessels. 


ashamed of their feet and ankles be- d 1 
cause they think they are not pretty 40d neatly artic- 


Curiousiy enough,-the present shap« of 
the shoe, so to speak, has not much to do 
with this distressing defect. That is to say, 
it makes little difference what shape of shoes 
you happen to wear after you have actu. lly 
got flat foot, but it makes a great dea! of 
difference what shoe you had been wearing 
for three months before the breakdown. 

As has already been outlined, bad shives 
cause flat foot, 
chiefly by making 
walking disagree- 
able and in this v ay 
weakening the 
muscles not only of 
the foot itself, 
also of the legs ab. ve 
it, particularly those 
of the calf. The 
exact way in which 
the arch is let down 
a is interesting and 

a). somewhat uncx- 
> a pected. While 
the arches of the 
—_ foot are compos- 
, ed of a series of 
wedge-shaped 
Most women are hones carefully 
ulated together, 
these alone by their shape and bulk would 
not support the weight of the body for a 
moment, as is gruesomely illustrated by the 
fact that if a dead man be placed on his feet 
the arches flatten down at once. 

The thing which maintains the arch of 
the foot as an arch is the constant pull and 
support of muscles; not in the foot itself 
for it contains comparatively little muscular 
structure, but in the calf of the leg. From 
this origin tendons, or ropes of animal whip- 
cord, taper down into the foot, and, running 
from heel to toe, string up the longitudinal! 
arch, just as a bowstring strings a bow. 
Others running down the inner side of the 
leg turn under the arch of the instep and 
run completely across it to the outer side of 
the foot, and anchor to a bone near the base 
of the little toe, from which anchorage they’ 
guy, or buoy up, the crosswise arch of the 
foot continually. Cut or weaken the mus- 
cles of the calf and down go both the arches 
of the foot, just as a bow straightens out 
when you cut its strings. 

One significant and hopeful fact about 
flat foot is that nobody is born with it, and 
children under ten or twelve comparatively 
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rarely have it, unless they are sickly or half- 
starved. It is one of those accomplishments 
which we acquire ourselves, or confer upon 
our children. And as we literally make our- 
selves or our children flat footed, it isobvious 
that we can prevent the condition by exer- 
cis:ng a little foresight and common-sense. 
All we need to do is to let children follow 
th-ir unspoiled instincts and run and dance 
an: skip and play in the open air as much 
as ‘they want to. Then they will never get 
fla: foot. Broadly considered, flat feet never 
grow outdoors. 


Three Causes of Flat Foot 


There are three main causes which pro- 
du-e flat foot in children or young adults. 
Th. first of them is tight shoes; the second 
is | ng stewing in leather cases in the school- 
rooms; and the third, Puritanic notions about 
plain food being good training for children. 
We concentrate most of our efforts upon 
the upper pole of the body, and this is un- 
fortunate because the brain is the toughest 
part of a child and a good deal of the pound- 
ing and overloading directed to it bounces 
off, as it were, and hits the feet. 

Many an unfortunate youngster who has 
been stood up two hundred days each year 
under our educational pile-driver comes out 
of it in much the same condition as did the 
Alabama darky who was seen limping pain- 
fully along the street one day. When asked 
by a sympathizing friend what was the 
matter with him he indignantly explained, 
“Dat dar Rastus Brown am de stupidest 
an’ mos’ disconsiderate nigger I mos’ neber 
saw. Him and me had a scrap ’bout 
somepin’ yesterday an’ he up an’ lambasted 
me wid a piece of scantlin’ over de haid 
right when I was standin’ on a cement side- 
walk, an’ mos’ busted my pore feet to 
pieces.” 


Domestic Service Conducive to Flat Feet 


In adults the most fruitful causes of flat 
feet are occupations which involve confine- 
ment indoors and standing or moving slowly 
about, particularly if these be combined 
with bad air and poor food. The occupa- 
tion in which all these evil factors meet in 
highest perfection and most effective com- 
bination is domestic service, and this in 
consequence furnishes the largest number 
of flat feet. 

Close after servants, and not at all a bad 


second, come housewives who have to do 
their own work, especially where that work 
is excessive in amount and the problem of 
making ends meet is solved by giving the 
best of food to the husband and children 
and going half-fed themselves, which condi- 
tion obtains in about forty per cent. of the 
families in even this favored land. 

Next in this parade of pedal disaster come 
shop girls and factory workers, who have to 
do much standing about or work on their feet. 
Then come clerks and bookkeepers, espe- 
cially such as do their work standing at the 
old-fashioned high desks, nurses in hospi- 
tals, and attendants of all sorts in hotels, 
public buildings, clubs, etc. 

Almost the only outdoor workers who 
suffer markedly from flat foot are policemen, 
letter carriers, and soldiers. So serious and 
annoying is it in policemen that they have a 
special rather graphic name of their own for 
it, namely, “cheese-feet,”’ by which is meant 
that the flattened and inelastic feet bump 
on and strike the ground as flatly as a 
pair of cheeses would. 

The reason why this defect occurs so often 
among these picked men who are far above 
the average in physique and are usually in 
a good state of nutrition, is that their duties 
involve too much foolish and abnormal 
standing, or of strutting about in con- 
strained attitudes, in the case of policemen 
and soldiers, and staggering along under 
heavy burdens of mail awkwardly slung 
from one shoulder in the case of letter 
carriers. 

In fact, we cannot too clearly bear in mind 
that man is not yet fully a biped; that is to 
say, he is a biped only for walking purposes; 
for standing purposes he is a “triped,” and 
will probably always remain so. A man 
can walk all day long upon two feet without 
injury, but he cannot stand perfectly still 
for a quarter of an hour without a crippling 
degree of fatigue and risk of serious injury 
to his feet. To sufferers from flat feet the 
most important single piece of advice would 
be, “‘ Never stand.” If you can’t walk, sit!” 

Indeed, even when walking a “third leg” 
in the shape of a stick or staff is most helpful 
and highly advisable. One of the most 
striking and instinctively sensible traits of 
the outdoor worker, particularly the coun- 
tryman, is the promptness and certainty 
with which, the moment he ceases working 
or walking, he either sits down upon some 
convenient stump, rail, fence or log, or pro- 
-ceeds to prop himself by leaning upon his 
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fork or hoe. We have heard the story of 
the farmer who had a hired man so intoler- 
ably lazy that he was obliged to sharpen up 
all the stumps on his farm to a point in 
order to keep him from sitting down two- 
thirds of the time. That hired man was 
not such a fool as he looked. 


Rules for the Prevention of Flat Foot 


For the prevention of flat foot, 
employers of labor ought to be 
compelled either by the pressure 
of indignant public 
opinion, or by law, to 
provide plenty of chairs 
and stools for their em- 
ployees to sit upon at 
frequent intervals, and 
also to arrange to have 
as much work as pos- 
sible done sitting. In 
domestic service, and 
in housework, also, 
every room, and par- 
ticularly the kitchen 
and laundry, ought to 
be provided with 
plenty of chairs and 
with one or more light, 
high stools which can be easily moved with 
one hand, by the use of which a great deal 
of work, such as dish-washing, pie and 
bread-making, cleaning vegetables and pre- 
paring food, now often done standing, could 
be done sitting. 

Nowhere else in the worla could the doc- 
trine of the cutting out of waste motion be 
more profitably applied than in the kitchen. 
Work should be carefully planned in ad- 
vance so that everything required for a job 
should be got together at one place before 
the work is begun, and combination cup- 
boards or kitchen cabinets built containing 
all the accessories required for cooking 
operations within easy reach from a chair, 
or stool, placed at the table in front of them. 
The housewife ought to chase her brains 
about more and her feet less. 

Explorers report that certain tribes -of 
Central African savages march about 
through the forest carrying light, one-legged 
stools permanently strapped to their per- 
sons. Grotesque as it may sound, some 
such habit as this would save an enormous 
amount of flat foot and tired backs. 

There should also be much more abun- 
dant provision in the way of seats along-our 


Tight shoes make the ‘‘cold footer” neuralgic, 
rheumatic, and dyspeptic 
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parks and boulevards, and at every con- 
venient angle, corner and open space 0: all 
but our very busiest streets. The famous 
Parisian boulevard habit of making str ets 
and sidewalks wide enough so that row. of 
chairs, with or without tables and seduc ‘ive 
glasses of red and green 
liquids, can be arran ved 
along them, is a ».ost 
admirable one fro a 
sanitary point of \ ew 
and would greatly pro- 
mote the outdoor 
and the health and -n- 
joyment of our pe: le 
if it were extensi\ ly 
imported into ‘his 
country. 


The Cure of Flat Foot 


Flat foot can be 
cured, or at least 
greatly relieved, by 
two methods. The one 
which is easiest and 
quickest is to place 
inside the shoe a care- 
fully molded arch, of 
; metal, looking not un- 
like a broad shoe-horn, which will mechani- 
cally support the broken and flattened in- 
step. This, if properly fitted by a com- 
petent expert, will relieve the pain, make 
comfortable walking possible, and thus 
permit weakened muscles to be built and 
tuned up again to their natural vigor. 
Beginning with a rather low-arched plate 
and raising it as the leg and foot grow 
stronger, very great improvement can be 
made. The other method is slower and 
more troublesome, but gives more perma~ 
nent results in the long run, especially in 
children. This is a series of carefully 
adapted and graded exercises, including 
skipping, dancing, rising on tiptoe, bending 
the ankles in and out, combined with rest 
in the open air, abundant food and plenty 
of sleep. It is much better to train the 
arches of the feet to be self-supporting than 
to let them rely upon steel “crutches” and 
mechanical support. 

No matter what one may discuss in the 
way of foot faults one inevitably comes 
back to tight shoes sooner or later. The most 
important need in “leaving footprints on 
the sands of time” is to leave them big 
enough. The bigger they are the happier it 
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be for you and the more encouraging 

‘he “forlorn and shipwrecked brother” 

may come after you. If he can only 

» “Why, they’re bigger than mine, and 

ade good!”’ it will help him to “take 

again” wonderfully. Not only do 

ail shoes cause flat foot by making walk- 

vainful, but of all the other common 

faults they are literally the first, last, 
.e-time and only important cause. 


Those Innocent Corns 


‘rns, for instance—commonest, most 
grot sque and most disgraceful of foot 
faul'.—are due to one thing, and one only, 
and . hat is pinching by a tight shoe! Really 
the »oor corns themselves are not to blame 
in tic least. Indeed, they are trying to pro- 
tect the softer tissues beneath them from 
the jostling and poundings of that rude 
bully, the shoe. They are nothing more 
than small patches of thickened skin, or 
call: s, formed under pressure to protect 
the nerves and vessels beneath, just as the 
soles of the feet and the palms of the hand 
thicken up and become horny under pres- 
sure and friction. If the tool worker or 
farmer could-not grow “healthy” corns in 
the palms of his hands, and if we all did not 
have flat, natural corns upon our heels and 
under the balls of our feet, we should 
find both walking and work most uncom- 
fortable. 

Corns are literally “good men gone 
wrong,’ and when they make trouble for us 
it is because, after they have thickened up 
as much as they healthfully can and the 
pressure, instead of letting up, continues, 
they begin to overgrow in the form of a sort 
of flying wedge or blunt cone right down 
into the tender tissues which they originally 
set out to protect. 

There are lots of silly things that can be 
done to mitigate corns, such as scraping, 
paring, soaking in hot water, surrounding 
with ring plasters, but only one thing that 
can be done to cure them. Take off the 
pressure of the shoe at that point. That is 
all that is necessary. No pinch, no corns! 
Of course, a corn which you have been 
nursing and developing at great pains and 
expense for ten or fifteen years, scraping it 
down carefully every night and chafing it 
up again every day, is not going to wither 
anc fall off in a single night, like Jonah’s 
gourd, the moment you give your feet their 
freedom. You will have a hang-over of sev- 


eral weeks or months, and it will serve you 
jolly well right. 

After the fitting of shoes that are a fairly 
good imitation of your feet in shape, plus 
three-quarters of an inch in length and half 
an inch in width to allow for expansion, 
with avoidance of prolonged standing 
and other unreasonable strain on the feet; 
and the use of some mild antiseptic wash 
at night, such as alcohol or extract of witch 
hazel, it is only a question of time when 
corns will slowly disappear. Corns in the 
sole of the foot, which are exceedingly 
troublesome and obstinate, are usually due 
to a mild degree of flat foot and relieved by 
wearing a supporting plate under the arch. 

It happens not infrequently that, as 
a result of prolonged ill-treatment, your 
feet will have formed the corn habit, so 
to speak, and continue to produce an 
abundant crop of these wretched weeds in 
spite of your best efforts to make friends 
with them and win back their confidence. 
When this is the case, it is helpful to wear 
special shoes of some light, soft, and, above 
all things, porous and self-ventilating mate- 
rial, such as buckskin, linen, woolen cloth, 
or felt. Also, wherever the nature of your 
occupation will admit, plan to take off 
your shoes in your house, shop or office, and 
wear light, comfortable, fairly thick-soled 
and broad-heeled slippers. 


Get the Slipper Habit 


The slipper habit ought to be much 
broadened and extended. Our silly con- 
ventions as to the impropriety, or even in- 
decency, of wearing slippers upon every and 
any sort of occasion indoors and on fine 
weather even in the street, ought to be 
abolished. Particularly wholesome and 
helpful would be the habit of removing 
from children’s feet, whenever they came 
into the schoolroom, their hard, cramping 
shoes, and putting on light, warm slippers, 
gymnasium shoes, or sandals. 

Broadly speaking, wherever and when- 
ever slippers can be worn without undue 
risk of getting the feet chilled or picking up 
dust, dirt, gravel or thorns, they should be 
worn. Most women, for instance, should 
wear slippers at least two-thirds of the time, 
whenever they are indoors, in their own 
homes or in shops, factories, offices or other 
places of work. And if most men of indoor 
or sedentary occupations would have the 
courage to do the same thing it would 
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greatly improve both the comfort of their 
feet and their general efficiency. 

It is a difficult matter always to get in a 
shoe for outdoor wear a reasonable degree 
of water-proofness and protective toughness 
combined with proper elasticity and suffi- 
cient porousness to allow the feet to breathe 
freely; especially when there is added the 
requirement that the 
shoe shall have a suffi- 
ciently close surface to 
be capable of taking a 
polish, which means © 
that almost every nat- 
ural pore in it is block- 
ed up and then 
varnished over. 

Shoes for country or for city 
walking wear, or for tramping, 
hunting and outdoor sports, 
where neat, trim appearance 
and polished surface are not 
essential, can be made self- 
ventilating and comfortable. 
For city wear, probably the best 
compromise with the sinful con- 
ditions in which we find our- 
selves is to wear a sensibly 
shaped and well-fitting shoe of 
polished leather down to our 
place of business and there ex- 
change it for a comfortable, 
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a bursa. There is, for example, a bursa over 
the knee-cap, just under the skin, which 
when inflamed from too frequent kn: ling 
to scrub floors and steps, causes the c! issic 
“housemaid’s knee.” There is another 
over the cap of the shoulder, two or three 
between the hamstring tendons, sever! if 
the palm of the hand, etc.” 

The foot is particularly rich in these 
bursae, as might be expected from the 
amount of pressure exerted on it and the 

number of bony “bumps” 

it throws up just under the 
skin, especially about ‘he 
under surface and 
of the ball and o/ the 
heel. When onc of 
these pouches becomes 
inflamed and swollen 
from outrageous and 
prolonged pressure ind 
chafing, the Tesult is a 
“bunion.” This is why 
a bunion is not only so 
painful and disfiguring, 
but so hard to cure. 

It lies so deeply that 

no external applica- 

tions can reach the 
trouble. Indeed, it 


He had a hired man so lazy that hewas Often becomes neces- 
obliged to sharpen all the stumps on his 


sary to cut down 


well-fitting, thick-soled slipper. farm to a point to keep him from sitting wpon and remove the 


The ideal arrangement, of 
course, is to wear shoes of such 
size, shape and porousness that you are 
always ready, just as you stand, to start 
off and do eight miles, heel-and-toe, without 
a moment’s preparation, and come in with- 
out either sore toes or blistered heels. But, 
in the present state of human nature this is 
a counsel of perfection, and few men have the 
courage of their convictions to a sufficiently 
high degree to wear shoes that are really big 
enough for them and actually and faithfully 
represent the shape of their feet. 


Bunions and Blood Poisoning 


The other foot calamity usually coupled 
with corns—bunions—though due to the 
same Cause, pressure, are of totally different 
structure. One of nature’s most ingenious 
devices for reducing friction is the forma- 
tion at any point where a tendon glides 
over a bone, or the skin glides over some 
bony angle or corner, of a little sac or pouch 
filled with oily looking, creamy fluid, called 


down entire sac, by a 


minor surgical opera- 
tion in order to give permanent relief. 

Both bunions and corns may give rise to 
very dangerous conditions if they happen to 
become infected with some of the group of 
germs which cause blood poisoning. The 
commonest cause of this mishap is the use 
of some dirty, infected knife or razor to cut 
corns or trim bunions. 

Many a serious blood poisoning has been 
set up by a cut or scratch made by a clean 
knife into which have been rubbed bac- 
teria from unwashed hands, or dirty socks, 
or muddy shoes. Scrupulous cleanliness of 
the feet, with frequent changing, washing 
and airing of everything that touches them 
—stockings, shoes, boots and _ slippers— 
will prevent many a chafe, blister or scratch 
from developing into a painful sore, or even 
a dangerous general infection. Never cut 
your corns with anythjng sharper than a 
teaspoon! Keep your feet clean, your shoes 
loose and your legs well exercised, and you |! 
“side-step”’ most foot-failures. 
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Mrs. Van de Water says she doubts if 
that self-respecting woman exists who does 
not shrink from the thought of asking 
her husband to give her money. Well, how 
about the self-respecting husband who 
takes the “allowance” and gives.all the rest 
of his salary or wages to his wife? We 
know one who claims that a majority of 

husbands do this, and sometimes they 
run short and have “to ask.” We 
should like to hear from some 

of them. 


I wonder in how many homes the 
husband’s entrance to his wife's 
boudoir is prefaced by a knock? 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Illustrations by W. D. Stevens 


AM reminded, in writing the above title, 

of the conversation recorded in “ Alice 

in Wonderland,” where, we are told, 
“they were learning to draw everything that 
began with an ‘M.’” 

“Why with an M?” asked Alice. 

“Why not with an M?” replied the 
March Hare. 

So if one asks why so many married 
couples should be discontented, the counter- 
query rises quickly to the mind: ‘Why 
shouldn’t they be?” 

In this plain talk let us pull off the idealistic 
trappings in which sentimentalists swathe 
the so-called holy estate of matrimony, and 
look at it from a rational standpoint. 

Marriage, like other habits, is made com- 
mendable or uncommendable by its use or 
abuse. Many people abuse it, hence they 
find the estate miserable. 


I insist that one reason why so many 
wedded couples are discontented is because 
of the idea that the words of the marriage 
service contain some subtle essence or in- 
fluence that takes from each person his or 
her divine right to individuality, the right 
to think as one wishes, the right to feel upon 
certain subjects as one has always felt; the 
right, in fact, to do in certain matters as one 
pleases. 

I do not claim that a husband or wife is 
justified in an action that causes pain or dis- 
comfort to the other, unless such is necessary 
and proper, but there are certain actions for 
which one, even if married, should not be re- 
sponsible to any human being. Why should 
one feel, just because one has become a hus- 
band or wife, that a thing is wrong which one 
believes to be harmless, or good when one’s 
conscience tells one it is evil and evil only? 
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Without wishing to seem to belittle the 
sacredness of the marriage tie, I do believe 
that there are claims that are greater than it. 
One of these is one’s duty to God; the other, 
one’s duty to one’s own character. Perhaps 
the two obligations are so closely allied that 
they may be considered.as one. With these 
no husband or wife has a right to interfere. 
When a man marries a woman he does not 
buy her soul, and a husband’s conscience is 
not purchased by the marriage service. 

Nor, in marrying, should one be-expected 
to abandon one’s loyalty and devotion to 
one’s friends. We hear occasionally of 
wives who are jealous of people of whom 
their husbands have been fond since child- 
hood. ‘Such women should not marry, for 
their temperament precludes the possibility 
of wedded happiness. If a man has friends 
who lead him into evil habits, the wife may 
regret it, and, perhaps, use her influence to 
persuade him to form other associates, but 
if her husband’s friends are good, moral fel- 
lows, she is not justified, even if she does not 
like them, in showing this dislike. Her hus- 
band did not promise to resign his capacity 
for friendship when he promised to love and 
cherish the woman of his choice. Yet how 
many married people are unhappy because 
they do not agree in the matter of friend- 
ships! 

We expect too much of the marriage tie. 
If an affectionate brother and sister were 
living together, would either attempt to co- 
erce the other along the lines of associates 
and friends, providing that these were per- 
fectly decent and respectable members of 
society? If the brother did not happen to 
be fond of a chum of his sister’s, would that 
sister feel deeply hurt and decide that, after 
all, she had ruined her life and made a hide- 
ous mistake in coming to live with this same 
brother? No indeed! If they are clear- 
sighted, sane people, they will go calmly 
ahead and do as they please, still loving each 
other, and each allowing the other to have 
individual preferences and likings. Why 
cannot married people be equally sensible? 

Another reason that wedded couples clash 
so often is. that each. has so little privacy. 
While “it is not good for man to be alone” 
always, still every human being should be 
allowed a time and place in which he can, at 
will, be absolutely solitary. How often is 
the average wife or husband permitted per- 
fect privacy? I wonder in how many homes 
the entrance of the wife to her husband’s 
den, or the husband’s entrance to his wife’s 
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boudoir, is prefaced by a knock at the door? 
Perhaps my temper (I do not call it 
“nerves’’) is more disagreeable than :s that 
of my sister woman, but when anyoe en- 
ters my room without knocking, I a: con- 
scious of a sensation of intense irri: tion, 
My room is my room, and it is my privilege 
to be allowed the chance to say “Com in!” 
before anyone else enters it. 

“But,” says some husband, “my wife 
knows that she is welcome in my san-tum, 
I have no secrets in there from her.”’ 

That is not the question. What I claim 
is that your room is yours, and that even 
your wife should respect your indi) idual 
rights. It costs her little time and efi ort to 
knock, and is but the outward and \ isible 
sign of an inward and gracious recog: ition 
of your right to privacy. Such mutters 
seem trifles, but they certainly mak» for 
household peace and comfort, and ju-i be- 
cause they are considered insignificant by 
many men and women, uncomfortable re- 
sults follow. They are often the tiny but 
effectual entering wedges that split the 
musical instrument, making the sound that 
it gives out a harsh discord instead of sweet 
harmony. 

That one of the chief causes of marital 
wretchedness is the subject of money |s an 
old story, but its age has not lessened its 
potentiality as a misery-making factor. I 
doubt it that self-respecting woman exists 
who does not shrink from the thought of 
asking her husband to give her money, and 
yet some men are so thoughtless (for chari- 
ty’s sake we will call it that) that they are 
willing to subject a woman to this humilia- 
tion rather than provide her with an allow- 
ance for housekeeping expenses and for 
personal use. 

“But an allowance for personal use is 
nothing more nor less than a gift of money 
to one’s wife,”’ I once heard a man say. 

I should hardly call it that myself. Let 
us consider for a moment the case of the’ 
man whose wife is his housekeeper, the 
mother of his children and the manager of 
his home. If a penny saved is a penny 
earned, this woman earns her part of the 
family income. The widoéwer who must 
put a housekeeper into the vacancy made by 
death, which decency forbids him to fill 
immediately with a new wife, must hire a 
steady, respectable person to care for his 
home and children and oversee his servants, 
if his income permits him to employ domes- 
tics. One cannot find an educated and effi- 
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‘ient woman who will engage to do this for 
vhat is known in laboring circles as her 
‘hoard and keep.” She would demand a 
omfortable room, good food and a large 
salary, and she would also insist on certain 
‘days out” when her employer would have 
no claim upon her time. 

And if the widower be in humble circum- 
s.ances, and can keep no servants regularly, 
ic will have to pay a generous sum each 


The husband who has a “simple 

flirtation” with his neighbor's 

wife should not condemn his wife 

if she has the same kind of a 

flirtation with her neighbor's 
husband 


month to the woman who does his house- 
work. One workingman explained, simply, 
that “it costs a deal less to marry a house- 
keeper than to hire her.” 

As the laborer is worthy of his hire, the 
conscientious wife is worthy of hers. One 
honest husband says: “My wife keeps my 
house, my children and belongings as I want 
them kept, and she should have a generous 
allowance with which to do it, and all that 
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’ she can save over and above expenses should 
~ belong to her. I wish it were ten times as 
much!” 

Yes, some men are like that. And, cynics 
to the contrary notwithstanding, there are 
a good many such husbands. One of them, 
whose wife has a little income of her own, 
leaves this absolutely out of his calculations 
and supplies her with an allowance for her 
own use just as if she did not have a 
penny in the world, nor does he ever sug- 
gest that she give him an account as to her 
disposition of it. ‘I have no more right 
to your private income than has your 
father or brother,” he insists. “As my 
wife, it is my pride and privilege to care 
for you in every way.” 

I might repeat here my remarks made 
above to the effect that many husbands are 
very fine. And there are noble women 
who, when their husbands have failed in 
health or business, have taken upon their 
shoulders the full burden of the support of 
the family and have done it with a cheerful 
courage that is heroic. Yet all the fault is 
not always on the man’s side when there are 
dissensions over money matters, for there 
are women who, in conditions such as I have 
just cited, have made the dependent man 
feel his dependence most cruelly. 

“T am a burden to my wife!” sighed a 
helpless invalid. 

Most people pity the wife who supports 
her unfortunate husband. It is only the 
very thoughtful person who pities the man, 
through no fault of his, idle and dependent 
upon a woman. 

“Tf women got the suffrage what man 
would you support?” was asked of the wife 
of a husband whose firm had failed through 
no fault of his. 

“The same man I support now—my 
husband!” was the bitter reply. 

The speech may have been clever, .but it 
was also very cruel. 

I like to believe, and I do believe, that 
women who speak or feel thus are the ex- 
ceptions. There are husbands and wives 
who are so brave, so patient, so loving and 
self-forgetful that of them one feels truly 
that “the world is not worthy.” Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that an inability, or a 
refusal, to come to a fair and proper under- 
standing of the disposition of the family 
income is one of the big “‘Whys” of marital 

unhappiness. 
Still another is a lack of appreciation of 
the fact that what is right for a man is not 
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wrong for a woman. It may not be the 
conventional thing for her to do, it may 
not be expedient or in good taste, bu if 
it is not actual evil for her husband, ‘: js 
not actual evil for her. Some men wil! »ot 
agree with me in this, but I am convir ed 
that it is an equitable and unprejud. ed 
stand. Iam not saying that if a man ta :es 
a walk at night with other men, it would be 
a perfectly safe or agreeable thing for ‘iis 
young wife to stroll through the streets 2: a 
late hour with other women, and I ackno .|- 
edge that it would be inexpedient and in 
wretched taste. But it would not be a 
transgression of any moral law. Anc I 
claim that the husband who has a “sim le 
flirtation” with his neighbor’s wife should 
not condemn his wife if she has the sane 
kind of a flirtation with her neighbor's 
husband. If it is wrong for the wife, it is 
wrong for the husband. In other words, in 
marriage I would suggest, with due respect 
to the wedded pair, that what is sauce (or 
the gander is sauce for the goose. Whai is 
a sin in Mary is a sin in John. 

“Would: you allow your wife to go out io 
luncheon with a man who happened to be an 
old friend of her girlhood?” was asked of a 
husband. 

“Certainly,” he replied, ‘‘and last week I 
took an old friend of my own, a charming 
spinster who chanced to be in town, out to 
luncheon!” 

“Did your wife know of it?”’ asked the 
interested listener. 

“Of course she did, and proposed, more- 
over, that it would be a pretty little atten- 
tion to my friend of lang syne if I were to 
have a bunch of violets laid at her place on 
the restaurant table.” 

The other man’s amazement was ludi- 
crous to witness, but he looke 1 what he had 
no words to express. 

Yet such marriages are possible. | 
chanced to know that this same husband 
would have urged his wife to lunch with an 
old friend under like circumstances, and 
would himself have sent her the violets 
that she was to wear on that occasion. For 
he cares enough for her to trust her. 

After all that has been said and written 
about matrimony, there lies the secret of 
true married happiness, in the love that is so 
great that it is not suspicious, and the 
breadth of vision that enables one to ise 
above the trifles that make for misery and 
see only the great prime facts of mutua! 
affection and mutual confidence. 
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Tea set, showing the rose pattern of the Lowestoft ware. 


There are five or more distinct kinds of Lowestoft. The pieces brought to America 
were probably of Chinese origin, brought either direct by the Dutch East India 
Company, or via England. This set is owned bv a woman in Salem, Mass. 


—_— Quaint pitcher in Liverpool ware 
\lonogram teapot in the Lowestoft ware, brought ‘bearing an inscription similar to 
from Canton many shown at this early period 


Teapot, sugar pitcher and creamer in pink luster ware known as the hunting set, 
owned in Salem, Mass. 
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How I Save Toward an Income 


By 
Lillian S. 


Loveland 


An idyllic life this professor and his family live, on a reduced expenditure, and Mrs. Professor *‘do- 
ing her own work.” Careful planning has lowered their household expenses $274 ina year. Thi isa 
true story full of help and inspiration for the majority of perplexed readers. 


HE very poorest people in this coun- 
try, they say, are not the sweatshop 


workers living on five or six dollars 
a week, but the professional men with 
salaries of $3,000 a year. The former ex- 
pect nothing but coarse food and narrow 
beds, while the latter by education and 
environment have acquired tastes and de- 
sires for art, elegance, and the higher life 
generally. 

For some years we had been living be- 
yond my husband’s salary—$z2,ooo a year. 
Though he had other income amounting to 
about $1,000 a year, we began to feel that 
we should save that outside income, and 
add it to our principal, so that in the course 
of some fifteen years we would be inde- 
pendent of the income; my husband would 
be able to retire from his work, and follow 
out such plans as he had for his later years; 
in other words, to “establish an income” 
for the future. 

We have always kept careful account of 
our living expenses, and a little over a 
year ago held an earnest consultation as 
to how we could reduce expenses and live 
within the $2,000 salary. We wanted to 
have plenty of appetizing and nourishing 
food; suitable and attractive clothing; keep 
our pleasant home and big yard, and the 
family horse; maintain our social position; 
give generously; take vacation trips; have 
books and magazines; go to the theater, con- 
certs and lectures, and enjoy life generally 
just as we always had. 

The baby was two and the little girl six; 
therefore very much less care than in previ- 
ous years. I have always had perfect 
health, and with a bent toward system 
and method I felt that I was the one to 


“ come to the rescue, as it were, and I decided 


to dispense with my general houseworker. 
I was paying her $5 a week; she was more 
or less wasteful, and her appetite was 
rather large, and I felt that all told she was 
actually costing us $45 a month. I told 
my husband that I knew I could save half 
of it; yet I must not neglect my husband 
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or children, my home or garden; I musi »ot 
feel tied down or shut in; I must hive 
time for reading, sewing, writing, club . nd 
church work, callers and social pleasures; 
and enjoy a full and interesting life in 
every way. 

Therefore, with pencil and paper I mde 
out various schedules for the best emp!oy- 
ment of time, figured out expenses and 
economies, and, by experimenting, finally 
arrived at what has been a very success{ul 
plan of operation. 

I already had a fireless cooker, a food 
chopper, a gas iron and a carpet sweejer. 
After investigation I purchased a foot- 
power vacuum cleaner for $25. It has been 
a complete success. Then I got dustless 
floor mops and dustless dust cloths, for 
both up- and downstairs; a self-wringing 
mop, a bread-mixer, a knife-sharpener, and 
a number of aluminum cooking utensils. 

After the expenditure of some energy I 
found a neat, reliable woman, living on a 
small farm near the city to do the washing, 
sending it back clean and sweet with the 
pure air and sunshine of the country. She 
also irons the starched clothes and table- 
cloths, the cost averaging only $1.50 per 
week. 

Then I have a neighbor who has her 
washing done at home, and when her 
woman is through there, she comes to me, 
usually about one o’clock on Mondays. 
She scrubs the kitchen floor and bathroom 
every week, and washes the porch, cellar 
stairs, windows, etc., as needed, at twenty 
cents an hour. She is rapid and competent, 
and this expense averages only thirty cents 
a week. 


A School Girl Helper 


As the children were too young to be leit 
alone either afternoons or evenings, and 
also as I disliked giving my time to the 
routine tasks of dish washing, dusting, 
plain ironing, etc., I found a capable, re- 


fined young girl, a high school student, who 
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Lillian S. 


lives with us. We are glad to make her a 
mem}er of the family, and an education is 
thus made possible for her. She gives me 
three hours a day in return for her room, 
jaun'ry, breakfasts and suppers, and Satur- 
day «nd Sunday dinners. I am sure that 
in alinost any city, or small town even, 
grammar school, high school or university 
stud« its can be found to act as helpers on 
a similar basis. 

In ‘wo years, though, the baby will need 
the s'udent’s room, and I am planning to 
have : school girl living in the neighborhood 
come in and do what my present student 
does. I can get her for ten cents an hour, 
but ill not furnish any meals, nor her 
rom or laundry. I think the amount 
save will come out about the same as it 
is thi- year. 

Th n when my daughter is old enough to 
be leit in charge of the house and her 
brother, and to help me a little, I will buy 
a dis1-washer—a neighbor has one which 
cost 515, that is satisfactory to her—and 
dispense with the student help entirely. 
(The Good Housekeeping Institute has not 
found a family dish-washer it could approve. 
—Tus Eprrors.) 

Taking the figures at the end of the year, 
I fin’ that for the three items, food, service 
and gas, on which one saves in an experi- 
ment of this kind, they are as follows: 


IQII 
$365 
96 
33 


Saving 
$92 
168 

14 


$494 $274 


Thus the saving was nearly $23 per month. 
The saving in food was made by having one 
person less at dinner, and the girl we sub- 
stituted for the general houseworker ate 
less than the former woman did at the 
other meals; but the saving was done chiefly 
by my more careful ordering and planning, 
and making use of everything, and by the 
smaller supplies of soap, starch, etc., pur- 
chased, which are included in the grocery 
bill. For service I paid out $78 for wash- 
ing and only $18 for all other help. We use 
gas lor cooking and ironing, and in 1910 
used it for laundry purposes also. 

Supposing that I save $250 a year in 
this way for fifteen years, at the end of that 
time, compounding it at 6 per cent. inter- 
est, we should have a little more than 
$6,000 added to our principal. 


Loveland 


I plan my days, usually, a week ahead, 
and everything goes by the clock, as in a 
schoolroom, though there is always plenty 
of leeway in the afternoons, and some 
“between classes.” 

During the winter this is my typical day: 
I rise at six, dress myself and bathe and 
dress the children. My husband helps with 
the baby, and the little girl can dress her- 
self. Then it takés me only a few minutes 
to skim the cream, and make the coffee 
and toast. Breakfast is served at seven. 
We have three courses, and the student 
gets up between them to do the serving. 
The table is set the evening before, the 
fruit is prepared, and the cereal put in the 
fireless cooker. 

From 7:30 to 8:30 I put the downstairs 
in order, stir up a cake or put bread in the 
pans, water the ferns, feed the fishes, and 
get my little girl started for school. 

From 8:30 to 10 I am at my desk or 
typewriter at my “literary labors,” as my 
family call it, finding the change from 
physical to mental work a genuine delight 
and a rest as well. The baby meanwhile 
plays about, happy in being near me. 

From 10 to 10:30 I am the “chamber- 
maid’’—the beds have been airing since 
six. And then baby gets a “square meal.” 
He is fed every four hours. Next I get the 
dinner, and do various jobs about the 
kitchen and pantry; dinner is served at 
twelve. We have it in courses; always 
meat, and two vegetables, and dessert, and 
usually either soup or salad. The baby, 
meanwhile, is asleep outdoors, summer and 
winter. 

I clear the table, leaving it attractive with 
its stenciled cover and fern dish, pack the 
dishes, and wash the silver. My little girl 
goes back to school and my husband to 
town. From 1 to 2:30 I have a lovely rest. 
I pull the lounge up in front of the south 
window so that the sun shines full upon me, 
pile the pillows under my head, and read 
the daily paper, the current magazines, or 
some book pertaining to the subject I am 
just then most interested in. 

At 2:30 I get my small son and feed him 
another good meal; then we both get - 
dressed, and I “play the lady”’ the rest of 
the afternoon. Tuesday has always been 
my “at-home” day, and I serve tea to my 
callers, but other afternoons I come and go 
as circumstances and my inclination order. 

My husband comes home shortly after five. 
I chat with him, and he romps with the 
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children. We have our simple supper at six. 
After that he reads to the children for half 
an hour, and they are put to bed at seven, the 
six-year-old as well as the baby, for she has 
had no nap. My husband and I then have 
our evenings for each other. He is fond 
of reading aloud, and when we spend the 
evening at home he reads thoroughly our 
favorite magazine, such standard works as 
“Les Misérables,’ “Don Quixote,” and 
others, and the best of the new novels, 
while I sew, stencil, mount pictures, or 
otherwise employ my hands. We go out 
together probably two evenings a week to 
see our friends, to the theater, to a concert 
or a lecture. 

Sunday, which many mothers find the 
bugbear, is an easy day for me, with the 
aid of my fireless cooker, the student’s help, 
and the Sunday-school kindergarten, which 
takes care of the little folks while my hus- 
band and 1 are at church. After dinner I 
rest while he reads aloud, and later, if the 
weather is good, we all go for a long country 
ride, or a walk in the neighborhood. From 
six onward we keep open house for the young 
people of the university and others, serving 
a lunch informally around the living-room 
fireplace. 

During the summer the work of cooking 
’ and cleaning is lighter, so that I spend an 
hour a day, usually right after breakfast, 


at my gardening—one of my joy-giving 
hobbies. I have my typewriter and work- 
table in our shady back yard; I pr-pare 
vegetables or fruit for canning, sew, mend 
and read out there; take my rest i) the 
hammock watching the birds, and azily 
swinging in the breeze. I am in the ouse 
very little. At night we all sleep out« oors. 
We have no roof over us, only an av ning 
that drops down in case of rain. In-iead 
of calls, club meetings and the like, | take 
the children with me afternoons, an: we 
ride for miles through the country, and 
on Saturdays my husband comes too, an: we 
havea picnic supper somewhere on the »yad. 

I feel that the experiment has becn a 
complete success. The whole fami\y is 
well, always. I do the part of the house- 
work which I thoroughly enjoy—the cook- 
ing and managing—but none of the dridg- 
ery. I have such good times with my chil- 
dren! My husband and I are practically 
always together outside his working hours. 
He is interested in and appreciative of 
everything I do. I see and enjoy my 
friends, and keep up several different cir- 
cles. I gain new inspiration and greater 
vitality through my love of nature, and 
opportunity to indulge it; and last, but not 
least, I feel that I am effectively helping 
my husband to establish an income for the 
future. 


“Mamma won’t let us get in very deep” 
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Eye Strain and the Year's Mail Bag 


By Algernon Tassin 


Scores of attacks were made upon our articles on 
eyestrain, by Mr. Tassin, which appeared during 
rot1 end 1912. No other series of articles ever 
print: | in the magazine has brought such an ava- 
lanche of letters. Opticians, oculists and optomet- 
rists \pbraided Mr. Tassin in unmeasured terms, 
some »{ them accusing him of “taking the bread out 
of their mouths.” The pitifully inadequate prelim- 
inary ‘raining which members of these professions 
receiv. was clearly exposed in the articles. 


k©EPING MAGAZINE, early in the year 

ior, that the test lenses by which the 
aver..ze oculist makes his prescriptions were 
to a large degree marked inaccurately, and 
hence granting that his formula was the 
correct one—the glasses he prescribed could 
not be correct, since—granting that the 
optician had ground the glasses correctly 
—they would duplicate the mistake of the 
mis-marked lenses. I made the further state- 
ment that the oculist’s formula was not gen- 
erally correct and that the optician did not 
fill it correctly, because both oculist and 
optician are content with loose and care- 
less and unscientific methods. 

I was trying to convince people—and did 
succeed in convincing a great many—that 
a thousand ills had a first cause hitherto 
unsuspected by laity and by the majority 
of doctors, namely, eyestrain.- Though I 
could not prove that eyestrain caused these 
ills, | could at least show that proper glasses 
banished them: or, to be rightly conserva- 
tive, that, having hitherto refused to yield to 
all medical treatment, their disappearance 
was coincident with putting on glasses 
which were found to be visionally satis- 
factory. That is to say, I was trying to 
make two pairs of glasses spring up where 
only one had sprung before. Yet I was 
taking the bread out of the mouths of the 
opticians! 

One doctor wrote to me saying that my 
articles interested him very much and that 
he was inclined to think there was something 
in what I said; but did I really think that 
was the proper way to say it? He would 
rather have seen it in a medical journal than 
in a popular magazine. But, not being a 
doctor, I could not publish in a medical 
journal. Furthermore, I wished what I had 


I ANNOUNCED through Goop HovusE- 


Associate Professor, Department of English, Columbia University 


to say to be read by the public and not 
merely by doctors. 

Doctors are like lawyers in being so fet- 
tered by ideas of etiquette that they are 
helpless when it comes to cleaning up their 
own house. I might have sent to the gen- 
tleman, however, a letter I had just re- 
ceived from another member of his profes- 
sion. 

“TI have been trying for years,” said he, 
“to get published what you say in this arti- 
cle. But no one, not even a medical jour- 
nal, would publish it. Perhaps, now, some- 
thing will be done.” 

A friendly critic wrote that, as I was not a 
doctor, he thought I was putting myself in an 
embarrassing position to write something 
which might justly be called irresponsible 
and merely spectacular; that if I felt such 
things needed to be said, I should have got 
a doctor to say them for me. 

But no doctor says such things. He 


could not say them in a medical journal and ‘ 


he would not say them in a popular maga- 
zine. Hence, if it be unprofessional for any 
but a doctor to say them and a doctor can- 
not say them because they are unprofes- 
sional, they would naturally go unsaid. 

But, as suggested, all of the doctors did 
not write in condemnation. Here are two 
of the other kind of letters: 


I have read your article with the greatest of inter- 
est, and the first thing I did, you may imagine, was 
to go over my own trial case with the axis-finder. 
I found about one-quarter of the lenses marked 
wrong, marked them correctly, and have had much 
better results with my patients since. If you can 
succeed in spreading this knowledge, it will be of 
great value to the public. 


This article is an excellent exposé of present condi- 
tions. It contains the truth, nothing but the truth, 
and not any too much of the truth. It should be dis- 
tributed freely in pamphlet form to the laity. 


“ Poison Drops” 


Then I had a very lengthy letter hauling 
me over the coals for advocating the use of 
medicine to temporarily put out of commis- 
sion the ever busy muscle of accommoda- 
tion. The voluminous trade literature 
which came along with this letter spoke 
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bitterly of the “poison drops,” which, never- 
theless, in the states where this branch of the 
profession is allowed to use them, lose their 
poison, as certain famous grapes would have 
lost their sourness. In relation to the effi- 
cacy of this medicine, I quote from a doc- 
tor in the New Jersey Reformatory who 
found in a series of 125 cases that without 
the use of medicine only 35 per cent. of the 
boys appeared to need glasses; when he 
used the medicine he found that 83 per cent. 
needed glasses. 

In other words, if he had not used the 
medicine he would have concluded that 48 
per cent. of the boys did not need glasses 
when they really did. 

Indeed, in many cases probably it was just 
the particular kind of poor eyes detected by 
the use of the “poison drops” which had 
sent the boys to the reformatory in the be- 
ginning. For it is the far-sighted defects of 
vision that make boys and girls hate near 
work and thus become truants; not the 
near-sighted defects, although these are the 
ones apparent without medicine. 

But there was nothing amusing about the 
letters received from the general public, the 
only people that, it seems, may not with 
propriety protect their persons or their 
pockets. All of these letters told tales of 
suffering unrelieved or even increased suf- 
fering because of the glasses which had been 
prescribed. It is difficult to avoid coming 
to the conclusion reached by most of the 
writers: that the men who prescribe and 
make glasses give more habitual dissatis- 
faction than any professional class min- 
istering to the public. In every branch the 
competent man is, of course, rare, but at 
least there is a reason which of itself is suffi- 
cient to account for the good oculist being 
infrequent. Other professional men have 
schools where they may learn their business, 
but he has none. Refraction work, which, 
even under the prevailing misconceptions as 
to the origin of many eye diseases, is reck- 
oned the chief work of the oculist, is not 
taught him in any medical school. He 
must not only pick it up haphazard, and 
perhaps from a bad teacher, but he has 
furthermore no way to find out, as has a 
dentist, the newest methods and ideas in his 
business. This condition of affairs—appar- 
ently not to be remedied until someone 
founds a school of refraction—while it par- 
tially exonerates the oculist has no appli- 
cation whatever to the optician, for he at 
least has full opportunity to learn his busi- 
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ness; and it fails altogether to excuse the 
oculist for his inexplicable negligence with 
his lenses. 

All over the country there are still oculists 
—as the letters written to me abun: intly 
prove—who are content to be without the 
means of scientifically verifying the ‘cnses 
they have ordered from the opticia: and 
who are content to let them be worn wi‘ hout 
even a cursory examination. The op(ician 
whom an oculist I know found, aft: + re- 
peated changes, to be the most relia! .'¢ in 
the greatest city in this country, in lling 
2,000 prescriptions sent to him made on. \ ten 
pairs of glasses which were, the firsi ime, 
exactly right in every detail of spher and 
cylinder and axis and centering! 

Said this most exacting of oculists t« this 
best of opticians: “I can’t figure out how 
you can afford to have thrown back on your 
hands almost all of your work. You rust 
make a great deal of money on glasses to pay 
for such a dead loss as that.” Said this best 
of opticians, genially: “Bless you, I don’t 
lose one of them. Whenever they are 
within two or three degrees of what is 
wanted, I send them along to the next ocu- 
list who does not bother with verifying them. 
At that, the work is better than he generally 
gets.” 

And this in spite of the now substantiated 
fact that it is the tiny divergence which 
causes the greatest strain! Although my 
public accusation of the faulty boxes of test 
lenses is now eighteen months old and it 
has been so many times proved that every 
trial-box in America is open to grave sus- 
picion, do you wonder that there has not yet 
solidified enough protest in the profession to 
force the companies to call in their boxes for 
re-examination? The optician seems to 
have learned well enough that the oculist is 
satisfied with bad work. 


Unsatisfactory Opticians 


Here is a letter from a woman who is 
sufficiently in earnest. Would that she 
might organize her energy into an aggressive 
campaign: 


The reading of the article by you on the incorrect 
filling of oculists’ prescriptions crystallized my in- 
tention of consulting a doctor in New York City who 
was recommended as more than ordinarily cranky 
about results to his patients. I had worn glasses a 
great many years but had never been convinced of 
their suitability—whether the oculist’s fault or the 
optician’s I did not know. Being forced to return 
home before I could have my lenses ground, | had 
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them made and adjusted by my home optician. 
The firm was considered the best in my section of the 
country. But when my eyes continued to be un- 
comfortable, I went again to the doctor in New York. 

He found one of the wafers [the reading part of 
bifocal glasses] was incorrect, the pupillary distance 
being four millimeters out of the way, and the spec- 
tacle frames did not fit. I returned home, taking 
the discarded wafer. My optician tested this and 
found it correct. But I insisted on his testing it 
with a combination of other lenses, and then he 
found that the wafer which had passed through at 
least half a dozen checks in his establishment and 
had been pronounced absolutely correct, was some 
degrees incorrect. I received a credit for the 
amount charged for it, though I had to my debit a 
considerable outlay for railroad fares, etc. I asked 
him if it might not be possible that other of his trial 
lenses were incorrect, and he reluctantly agreed that 
they might be; but the wisdom of writing to me 
later that he had had all of them tested seems never 
to have occurred to him. Consequently I have not 
dared to give him another order, although it has 
meant getting my work out of town at much greater 
expense. Your campaign for correct optical work is 
apparently of vital importance. 


Here is the experience of another woman: 


For three years I suffered constantly with head- 
aches. Finally I got a pair of glasses which gave 
considerable relief when they were kept perfectly 
straight. As I lived some distance from New York 
City, it is impossible for me to go there every time 
my glasses get bent a little. This problem I have 
tried to solve by insisting on paying fifty cents to an 
optician near here for straightening them. I ex- 
plained the theory of the diamond dots on the 
glasses and asked him to straighten the glasses by 
them. It is not easy to find anyone willing and 
competent to do this; but if such person can be 
found it seems to me the best solution for those of us 
who live too far from New York and must have our 
glasses perfectly straight. 


The dots she refers to are three placed 
horizontally along the middle of the lens. 
Every optician and every oculist who does 
his work properly secures them by means of 
a rigid apparatus which can make no mis- 
takes. It is only by means of these dots 
that glasses are correctly adjusted to the 
eyes of the wearer. The oculist she speaks 
of scratches the outer two of these dots with 
a diamond point so that all that is necessary 
in order to readjust the glasses is to ink them 
and put in the third dot witharuler. Ifthe 
optician who readjusts the glasses at any 
later time has not a rigid apparatus he then 
will have accurate dots to go by; and thus 
there will be one chance less of his failing to 
adjust them properly. 

_ It cannot be too strongly reiterated that 
in the present slipshod condition of affairs 
the optician’s business should be only to 
make glasses, not to fit them. Some good 


oculists, in despair, are beginning to make 
their own glasses. Wearing glasses im- 
properly adjusted is as bad as wearing 
wrong ones, and sometimes worse. 

“Why do you attack us?” said the opti- 
cians of New York City to a Sunday paper 
which published an article on their short- 
comings. “The oculists are just as bad, 
and we at least advertise.” I agree with 
them, except in one particular. Oculists 
are worse than opticians merely because 
they could, and should, force opticians to 
be better. From a dozen different persons 
have come reports of the lens intended for 
one eye assigned to the other! 

The strongest argument that can be made 
to energize public sentiment into a crusade 
for better oculists and opticians is the effect 
of proper glasses on bodily, mental, and 
moral irregularities apparently remote from 
eyestrain. Once you get people to under- 
stand that there is absolutely no knowing 
what a good or a bad pair of glasses will do 
for the entire physical and spiritual man, 
and what good or bad causes will not thus be 
set moving mysteriously into outward re- 
sults, then the fight will be won. 

Lately I heard of two physicians who re- 
fuse to take a patient until his eyes are in 
good condition. ‘‘What’s the use?” one of 
them says. “If his eyes are to blame for the 
disorder, I can only dally with symptoms 
which will stop of themselves when the eyes 
are eased.” I have heard of a nose special- 
ist who eliminates all those nasal troubles 
which may spring from eyestrain by having 
the eyes examined first. There is a surgeon 
who has found out that the false appendici- 
tis pains of strained eyes are as acute as 
those of an inflamed appendix. Yes, how- 
ever unsuspected, the eyes may be at the 
root of the evil! 

Among many letters in point one de- 
scribes a case of sore throat which resisted 
medication, but disappeared soon after the 
adoption of glasses. A man writes that he 
was prone to fall asleep anywhere and every- 
where in the evening. When he secured the 
right glasses he slept better nights and was 
relieved from this embarrassing tendency. 
A victim of severe pains in the back, arms 
and legs, who had to resort to morphine, 
experienced almost immediate relief after 
getting correct glasses. And so the ac- 
counts run. 

Is the reader not glad to know the untold 
good which the crusade for better glasses 
may accomplish? Why not join it? 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are 
from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine 
exclusively. 

Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers concerning the many phases of the great prob- 
lem of Pure Food, and its corollaries of sanitation 
and health. Those seeking personal replies should 
send postage. Address 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 
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1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


Sanitation and Health, 


Soft Drinks and Dopes 


By Harvey W. Wiley 


The most harmless drinks are very generally served in a sickeningly insanitary manner. 


Read what Dr. 


Wiley says here about the glasses and their cleansing. ‘Then, many of the beverages are far from harmless 


in themselves. 


This is the first of two articles, at least, in which the precise truth is to be told concerning the non- 
alcoholic drinks sold at soda fountains and other public piaces. 


or four years ago I received a 


telephone message from a rear-ad- 

miral of the United States Navy, 
retired, asking if he could bring a friend to 
call on me. Realizing that any friend of a 
rear-admiral was a proper person to enter 
a Government office, I responded in the 
affirmative. In due season came the ad- 
miral with his friend, a white-haired and 
benevolent, well-dressed person, who ap- 
peared to have the characteristics of one 
who would help in time of need. In point of 
fact, that was the very purpose for which he 
came. 

After the preliminaries of introduction 
and the usual inquiries respecting the mu- 
tual health and happiness of all concerned, 
he plunged at once into business. 

“Tt is well known,” he said, “that olive 
oil is not only an excellent food, but a cor- 
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rective of constipation and in general a 
promoter of health, especially when taken 
in considerable quantities. Just now the 
American people are in a semihysterical 
state respecting appendicitis. I have in 
view the preparation of a preventive or cure 
of appendicitis, which I am prepared to ad- 
vertise in a most ample way. The remedy 
itself is nothing but olive oil, but it is highly 
important that a remedy of this kind, when 
once administered, should be desired again 
by the party taking it, in order that the 
sales may continually increase as the habit 
grows. My proposition is that you shall go 
in with me on equal terms in this remedy. 
There will be no expense on your part. I 
will attend to the preparation of the rem- 
edy, its advertisement and sale, and you 
know that you can sell anything if youadver- 
tise it. Your part will be to lend your name 
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to this remedy and to put into it a dope 
which will be habit-forming, so that when 
people once begin to take it they can’t 
stop.” 

At this point the expression on the face 
of the rear-admiral was psychological 
study. I imagine, also, there may have 
been signs of a storm in my own case. I 
immediately arose and bade the admiral 
and his friend good-day, without giving 
them an opportunity to say that it was time 
to be going. In a few hours the admiral 
came back to me in the most abject state 
of repentance. 

“T hadn’t the least notion,” he said, “of 
the business matter on which this man 
wished to see you. I have known him and 
regarded him as a gentleman. I am ex- 
tremely sorry that I introduced the blanked 
rascal to you, and hope you will forgive me.” 

This story illustrates the psychology of 
dope. First of all, it is necessary to prey 
upon the imagination of the intended vic- 
tim, and make him believe that there is 
something really the matter with him, or 
that there is about to be; the second essen- 
tial is unlimited capital for advertising pur- 
poses; the third is a seared conscience and 
a devotion to Mammon which knows no 
bounds; and the fourth istheincorporation 
in the proposed material of some habit- 
forming drug which will gradually enfold 
the victim in its meshes and make him a 
complete, helpless, and hopeless slave. 

Any narcotic drug is properly denomi- 
nated dope. The verb “to dope”’ is used to 
signify the administration of a stimulant to 
a racehorse, to increase his speed. Hence 
the noun has come to signify not only such 
drugs as opium, morphin, and cocain, but 
also all stimulants, such as alcohol, caffein, 
et cetera. 

The phrase, therefore, although not of 
strictly classical character, is eminently ex- 
pressive, and has been applied to that whole 
array of so-called “soft drinks” into which 
any stimulant or habit-forming drug has 
been introduced. As will be seen later on, 
more than a hundred of such drinks, bear- 
ing different names, but carrying practically 
the same stimulants, are offered for sale in- 
discriminately at soda fountains throughout 
the country. A special article will be de- 
voted to the effects of caffein-bearing bever- 
ages and the reasans for opposing them as 
habit-forming agents and as menaces to the 
public health. So many inquiries are re- 


ceived on this point that it will not be pos- 
sible to cover them in the present article. 

At a hearing recently held before the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection at 
Washington, the makers and venders of 
caffein and other stimulating and stupefy- 
ing drugs, including opium and cocain, 
made a point of order against a statement by 
the Contributing Editor of this magazine 
that they were dealers in dope. They 
agreed, however, that in so far as opium, 
morphin, and cocain were concerned, they 
would be willing to place the word “ poison” 
on the labels, provided they might leave off 
the skull and cross bones. They objected 
seriously to being called ‘“‘dopers.” In 
view of the explanations which they made, 
I asked permission to withdraw the offen- 
sive phrase and substitute the word “poi- 


. soners”’ in its place. 


The Craving for Stimulants 


There is, perhaps, a natural craving for 
stimulants in the animal kingdom, and 
especially in the human animal. If the 
savage does not use them it is because he 
does not know of their existence. It is per- 
fectly certain that had the early races of 
men known the art of distillation, the habit 
of drinking distilled liquors would have been 
as old as the knowledge of their manufac- 
ture. It was only because no one had dis- 
covered their properties that tobacco and 
coffee and tea were not used from early 
antiquity. 

History recalls the warriors, the states- 
men, the literary men, the poets, the sculp- 
tors, and the painters of the golden ages of 
Greece and Rome. When we hear the vir- 
tues of tobacco, distilled alcoholic beverages, 
cocain and caffein, sung by modern philos- 
ophers, we wonder how such splendid de- 
velopments of the human intellect could 
have taken place without the aid of these 
adjutants. 

When looked at from the point of view of 
calm, unbiased philosophy, I am of the 
opinion that any sober-minded man would 
agree that, after all, no benefit has come to 
the human race by the discovery and utili- 
zation of any of the above-named sub- 
stances. We should be a healthier, happier, 
more moral and more progressive race to- 
day had science failed to reveal to man the 
whole array of dopes. 

The desire for a cooling, refreshing, and 
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harmless beverage is normal, and its grati- 
fication is entirely proper, within the reason- 
able limits of temperance. 

No beverage which has added to it any 
stimulating or stupefying drug is properly 
classed under the term “‘soft drinks.”’ The 
probable origin of “soft,” in this connection, 
was the need of a word in contradistinction 
to “hard” cider. Intoxication is not pro- 
duced by alcohol alone. Intoxication means 
poisoning, and the poisoning agent is objec- 
tionable, even in quantities which do not 
produce visible intoxication. Toxic effects 
do not come at a bound. They are pro- 
gressive; for evil, as well as good, may pro- 
gress. The first small dose of an intoxicant 
must of necessity contribute to the intoxi- 
cating effect, because if the first dose is not 
taken, intoxication will not ensue. Intoxi- 
cation is not the high tower of a building. 
It includes its foundation stones as well. 
The first drink contributes to drunkenness 
as well as the last drink. 


What Are True Soft Drinks? 


The true soft drink is one which is palat- 
able, cooling, and innocuous. It contains no 


drug or concoction which is in any sense 


intoxicating or habit-forming. It is com- 
posed essentially of water, preferably car- 
bonated with pure carbon dioxide, together 
with a syrup made of sugar and flavored 
with a fruit or harmless essence. We might 
even go further, and say that an unobjec- 
tionable soft drink may contain tonic sub- 
stances, such as extracts of bitter barks, or 
other vegetable substances which are tonic 
and otherwise harmless. Even many condi- 
mental substances are employed in making 
soft drinks, such as ginger, and to a certain 
extent pepper and other such materials, to 
which objection cannot reasonably be made, 
if the product is properly labeled. 

The water which is employed in the man- 
ufacture of these beverages should be pure, 
free from contamination, and not kept in 
contact with lead. Very often lead pipes 
are used to conduct the carbonated water 
from its container to the soda fountain. 
There are often substances in natural waters 
which act upon lead and dissolve quantities 
of it, which thus may become mingled with 
the drink. 

Every precaution should be taken to 
avoid contamination of this kind. Absolute 
cleanliness about the soda-water fountain 
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must be observed, as to the containers, the 
glass cylinders, and the drinking glasses 
which are employed, and the flavors and 
syrups which are used. A glass which has 
been used by one person should not be used 
again until sterilized, and this is best done 
by boiling water, though it may also be 
accomplished by a dilute solution of car- 
bolic acid, peroxide of hydrogen, or other 
disinfecting agent. The disinfecting agent, 
moreover, should not be poisonous, as is 
mercuric chloride, for instance. If a disin- 
fecting agent is employed, the glass, after 
disinfection, should be washed with pure, 
distilled, sterilized water, until all trace of 
the disinfectant has disappeared. The 
ordinary method of washing glasses in a 
trough under the counter, where the water 
is seldom changed, has nothing whatever to 
commend it. 

It is better that the glasses should remain 
unwashed than to be subjected to such 
treatment. 

There are some kinds of soft drinks which 
are called root beers, just as there are others 
which are called ginger ales. The term 
“beer,” or “ale,” is improperly used with a 
soft drink, because the true soft drink has 
never undergone any fermentation, nor 
does it contain alcohol in any appreciable 
amounts. The terms “beer” and “ale” 
have come into general use just as the term 
“tea”? has come into general use to desig- 
nate an infusion of almost any kind. 

By reason of this general understanding 
it could not be heid that such phrases as 
root beer or ginger ale are cases of mis- 
branding, although they are near the border 
line. However, ginger ales in which the 
pungent principle is capsicum (pepper), as 
is often the case, are undoubtedly mis- 
branded, for such concoctions should be 
known as capsicum ale or pepper ale, in- 
stead of ginger ale. It is a very common 
practice to substitute large quantities of 
capsicum for ginger in the product known 
as ginger ale, and in some cases the ginger 
is entirely left out. With neither ginger nor 
ale present the name must be conceded to 
be somewhat misleading, even though sanc- 
tioned by custom! 


Preservatives in Soft Drinks 
There are some forms.of soft drinks which 


are bottled and kept often for a long while 
before use, which tend to ferment and be- 
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come unpalatable and unpotable on stand- 
ing. There is perhaps no real reason for 
bottling soft drinks, as they can be made at 
a moment’s notice at any drug store or any 
soda fountain. Nevertheless the trade has 
grown to large dimensions, and it is not my 

urpose here to open a crusade against bot- 
tled soft drinks. The important point is to 
be certain that they are not preserved by 
added chemical preservatives, so called, 
because all of these bodies which arrest 
fermentation and kill the germ cell must of 
necessity be more or less injurious. 

The best way to preserve a soft drink of 
this kind is to subject it to complete pas- 
teurization, or even sterilization, after the 
bottles are filled. This, of course, implies 
that the bottles be made of sufficient 
strength to withstand the pressure engen- 
dered by a temperature high enough to effect 
complete sterilization. On the other hand, 
if soft drinks are made as ordered, they 
need not be bottled nor sterilized, as the 
ingredients which they contain need not 
necessarily be mixed until the potion is 
ready to be drunk. 

The use of such preservative agents as 
sulphur dioxide, salicylic acid, benzoic acid, 
or their compounds is highly reprehensible 
and should be guarded against. 


Kinds of Soft Drinks 


The names and kinds of soft drinks are 
legion. There is no question about names, 
provided they are not misleading, so that 
any fancy name which a manufacturer may 
choose, which is not descriptive or decep- 
tive, may be employed. It would be wiser, 
however, if dealers could understand that 
it is less important to invent some new 
name for an old beverage, than to have that 
beverage of the best quality, of the most 
appetizing kind, and served in the most 
sanitary manner. 

Products cannot be sold successfully for a 
long time under any special name or brand, 
unless they are themselves of excellent 
quality. Everyone has noticed how rapidly 
many of the popular names disappear. For 
instance, the names of many patent medi- 
cines that were familiar to our childhood 
are only memories in later life, and another 
striking example of the coming and passing 
of names is furnished by the trade in cigars 
and cigarettes. Almost as prolific is the 
nomenclature of soft drinks, 


Far more fruitful, however, has been the 
creation of special names for those bever- 
ages, masquerading largely as soft drinks, 
to which some stimulating or habit-forming 
drug has been added. The President’s 
Homes Commission, created by President 
Roosevelt in 1908, submitted a report to the 
Senate on the 8th of January, 1909, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 
Among other excellent features of this re- 
markable work are articles on the tobacco 
habit, the alcohol question, and the drug 
habit. 


Drinks Which Contained Extract of Coca 


Under the caption “The Drug Habit” 
there is a most interesting article on the dan- 
ger of soft drinks containing habit-forming 
drugs. More than a hundred beverages of 
this kind were collected, all of which con- 
tained either caffein or extract of coca leaf, or 
some other habit-forming or dangerous drug. 

On page 372 of the President’s Homes 
Commission report it is stated: 


During the past decade soda fountain specialties 
containing caffein, extract of kola nut and extract of 
coca leaf, the active principle of which is cocain, 
have been offered in considerable quantities and, 
due to extensive advertising, both as beverages and 
as headache remedies and nerve tonics, their sale 
has assumed large proportions. . . 

It is well known that some of these products are 
mixed under the most insanitary conditions. The 
sugar, water, and drug material will be dumped into 
a pot standing in the cellar of some low building, or 
even a stable, where the ceiling is covered with dust, 
cobwebs, and dirt of all descriptions and the floor 
littered with filth. The steam from the boiling 
kettle, condensing on the ceiling, collects the dirt in 
the drops of water and this soon falls back into the 
mixture. 


Aside, however, from any insanitary con- 
ditions in which such beverages are pre- 
pared, it is the part of wisdom to abstain 
from all beverages of this character. The 
American boy, girl, woman and man are all 
overstimulated, and the general use of such 
stimulating and habit-forming drinks, espe- 
cially when it is considered that these bever- 
ages are taken usually between meals and 
on stomachs more or less empty, is alto- 
gether bad and to be avoided. 


Saccharin in Soft Drinks 


In order that the syrups should be less 
likely to ferment, those which were in- 
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Drawn by Walter Titile 


tended to be kept for use at soda fountains 
have been found from time to time to be 
sweetened with saccharin. Attention has 
already been called to the intense sweetness 
of this product, said to be five hundred times 
greater than that of cane sugar, and further 
to the fact that it is not fermentable. Thus, 
by the use of saccharin instead of sugar, a 
more stable product is secured, which can 
be kept longer and which does not undergo 
any deterioration due to fermentation. 
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Absolute cleanliness about the soda- 
to the containers, the glass cyi- 
which are employed, and the 
used. A glass which has 
should not be used 


While it is admitted that 
saccharin does tend to pre- 
vent fermentation, by making it possible 
to leave out the fermentable matter, it 
does not follow that its use is desirable. 
While its taste is sweet, its after-taste is un- 
pleasant. It is not a food substance. It 
passes from the body unchanged. It de- 
ceives the taste, and places an additional 
burden on the excretory organs. Its use in 
soft drinks should not be permitted. _ 
Of particular interest in this connection 
is a letter recently received from the De- 
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inders, and the drinking glasses 
flavors and syrups which are 

heen used by one person 

again until sterilized 


partment of Public Health of 
Cleveland, Ohio, contain- 
ing the following statement: 


\fter eight months of fighting I ob- 
tained convictions in each case (that 
is, fourteen arrests of soft-drink man- 
ufacturers who were using saccharin jn their prod- 
ucts), and have renewed the fight upon the use 
of saccharin with the result that its use in soft 
drinks is now practically abandoned locally. The 
latest Food Inspection Decision, 142, relating to 
saccharin and food, appears rather ambiguous to 
me, inasmuch as soft drinks, or pickles for instance, 
containing saccharin, would have to be classified as a 
drug. What is your opinion in this matter? 


My opinion can be expressed in the words 
of a prominent canner of this country, who, 
commenting on the saccharin decision, 


writes: “What is the good of a pure food 

law if it can be twisted around like this 

until it ‘works backward’?”’ This salient 

criticism was called forth by an advertise- 
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ment issued by the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, manufacturers of saccharin. The 
remarkable “dodger” issued by them reads 
as follows: 


Dr. WILEY'S 


may be directed by their physicians to abstain from 
the use of sugar. In cases of this kind, saccharin is 
often prescribed as a substitute sweetening agent. 
This decision will not in any manner interfere with 
such a use of saccharin. The Food and Drugs Act 

provides that any substance which js 


OHCCHARIN 
IN FOOD PRODUCTS 


if the container bears a label as follows: 


whom Sugar is harmful or deleterious.” 
reported to the Secretary of Agriculture 
to the food. the same as salt or pepper 


Manufactarers of SACCHARIN 
SAINT LOUIS 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
HAS GIVEN PERMISSION TO USE 


“This ( :nosucr) is sweetened with Saccharin for the benefit of those to 


This label carries an argument in favor of the use of Saccharin instead of Sugar 
it is @ well established fact that Sugar is harmful to many whereas. the Referee 
Board of Scientific Experts has determined, after a long and thorough investigation, that 
Seccharin is neither harmful nor injurious in Food Products in the quantities in which it 


‘8 practical to use it. nor does Saccharin alter or affect the quality of the food and hes so 


Saccharin is not intended as a food but simply as a condiment to give taste 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL WORKS 


intended to be used for the prevention, 
cure, or mitigation of disease is a drug, 
and a product containing saccharin 
and plainly labeled to show that the 
mixture is intended for the use of those 
persons who, on account of disease 
must abstain from the use of sugar, 
falls within the class of drugs and is 
not affected by this decision. 


Loosely worded and inade- 
quate as the decision is, its will- 
ful perversion in the advertise- 
ment reproduced herewith 
shows to what lengths the manu- 
facturers of chemical preserva- 
tives will go to increase their 
commercial gains, at the expense 
of both the pocketbook and the 
health of the public. 

In connection with these two 
illustrations, a quotation from 
The Liquid Bottler,a trade maga- 
zine, is of interest. Referring to 
this decision, and the same mis- 
leading circular issued by the 


A misleading advertisement showing how the so-called Federal Pure 


Food law may be perverted 


Compare this adroit statement with the 
wording of the decision itself, and see how 
quickly the whole camel gets into the tent 
when the federal officials enforcing the law 
leave a loophole in their decisions for the 
insertion of his nose! 

After stating that the Referee Board had 
found saccharin injurious when over three- 
tenths of a gram daily was taken for a con- 
siderable period, and citing points pro and 
con. as to whether the consumer would be 
apt to ingest an injurious amount if the 
chemical were permitted to be added to 
foods, federal Food Inspection Decision 142 
concludes as follows: 


However this may be, it is plain, from the finding 
of the Referee Board, that the substitution of sac- 
charin for sugar lowers the quality of the food. The 
only use of saccharin in foods is as a sweetener, and 
when it is so used, it inevitably displaces the sugar of 
an equivalent sweetening power. Sugar has a food 
value and saccharin has none. It appears, there- 
fore, that normal foods sweetened with saccharin 
are adulterated under the law. 

In making this decision we are not unmindful of 
the fact that persons suffering from certain diseases 
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Monsanto Company, The Liquid 
Bottler says: 


It will be seen that this circular may easily mis- 
lead, because a superficial reading of it may fail to 
get the point that the government permits the use 
of saccharin only in foods prepared especially for 
diabetics or others to whom sugar is harmful. If 
this proves to be the case, the bottling industry, 
which has happily been freed from the nuisance of 
the fellow who used saccharin to enable him to quote 
a cut price, is in danger of getting back into the old 
trouble. 

Our advice to bottlers everywhere is to make a 
determined stand against the use of saccharin in any 
quantity for any purpose, not that saccharin is 
harmful for a food—if it had been The Liguid 
would never have sold it—but that its use was so 
grossly abused as to bring the whole soda water bottling 
industry into sad disrepute. 


The italics are the author’s. It is thus 
seen that even from a commercial point of 
view a fair-minded person, not interested in 
the sale of saccharin, admits the commercial 
abuses arising from the substitution of such 
a product as saccharin for a natural food 
like sugar. 

The aggressive work of the city health 
officials of Cleveland and the appreciation 
of the commercial ethics of the situation, as 
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evidenced by the trade paper quoted, stand 
out in sharp contrast to the evasive, loosely 
worded decision issued by the federal Gov- 
ernment and the very disingenuous and 
menacing use made of this decision by its 
misleading interpretation by a firm manu- 
facturing saccharin. 

That Chief Chemist Taussig’s crusade in 
Cleveland has borne good fruit is shown by 
the results of this year’s inspection, which 
revealed only two cases of adulteration with 
saccharin out of thirty samples, as compared 
with fourteen cases of adulteration out of 
the products of fourteen factories whose 
output was sampled last year. A wholesale 
improvement of this kind shows what it 
means to have a real food law vigorously 
administered. And the manufacturers do 
not seem to have given up in despair, 
either. 


Queer Soft Drink Doings in Illinois 


A remarkable set of rulings on soft drinks 
has been drawn up by Thomas E. Lannen, 
attorney, on behalf of the Independent Bot- 
tlers’ Protective Association of Illinois, but 
more remarkable still is the statement made 


in the American Bottler for May 15, to the 
effect that Food Commissioner Jones has 
adopted these as the official rulings for the 


State of Illinois. 
their tenor: 


A few examples will show 


... The name ginger ale is a sufficient labeling 
for the product which has been commonly known 
for many years past as ginger ale. When sugar color 
—that is caramel color—is used in ginger ale its 
presence need not be declared. The same is true of 
the presence of capsicum. Sugar color and capsicum 
are ingredients covered by the name ginger ale. 

The name root beer is a sufficient labeling for the 
product which has been commonly known for sev- 
eral years as root beer. The presence of sugar color 
need not be declared, the same being covered by 
the name root beer. 


And so on. If a certain stopper is used 
the labeling need be only on the case in which 
the goods are delivered; saccharin must not 
be used under the present ruling; iron and 
pepsin drinks must contain iron and pepsin 
respectively, and only certified coal-tar 
colors are to be used. 

The American Bottler further comments: 
“The inconsistencies of the above rulings 
are too apparent to require any comment. 
It is obvious also that they will not raise 
the standard of bottled beverages in the 
state of Illinois.” 


The spectacle of an attorney widely 
known for his aggressive defense of food 
cases against the government, now openly 
representing a trade association and dictat- 
ing rulings to the state food commissioner, 
seems to suggest that the item wandered 
out of the joke column; but the trade 
journal so reports it in good faith. Such 
happenings are of interest to all who 
believe in food legislation and its enforce- 
ment, whatever state they may live in, 
and especially to those who are buying for 
children. 

An article on this subject, and of similar 
tenor, appeared in the National Bottlers’ 
Gazette for May 5. In it is a full list of 
what are termed the “official rulings for 
the state of Illinois” on soft drinks, and 
this comment follows: 


There are some glaring inconsistencies in the 
above official regulations —inconsistencies, we 
think, that, like bad pennies, will come home to 
roost sooner or later. To declare that all “kola” 
drinks must have “genuine” kola extract in; that 
all “iron” drinks must have iron in; that pepsin 
ginger ale must have “pepsin in’—may be all right 
from a punctilious point of view, but how could any 
pure food commissioner make such rulings and in the 
same breath allow sarsaparilla to go without “ sarsa- 
parilla”; chocolate without “chocolate”? Con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel indeed! Now, take the 
“rulings” on “lemon” and “orange.”” Under such 
a banner, for such drinks, any old thing could be 
made to go. Rule 17 says: “All goods must be 
labeled,” etc., but Rule 19 says that if a certain 
bottle is used you don’t have to label. 

Taking the official rulings as they are, somebody 
should be ashamed of themselves. They are “‘rot- 
ten’’—we mean the rulings. It is just such actions 
on the part of the trade that condemns the 
trade. 


Denial by State Analyst 


Anxious to learn all I could about this 
matter, I sent a query to Mr. T. J. Bryan, 
Illinois state analyst, and from him have 
received a letter in which he says: 


In reply to your questions I wish to state that I 
have seen no publication except that in the American 
Bottler, which does not give a correct statement of 
facts. This department has issued no rules or regu- 
lations specifically applying to soft drinks as difier- 
entiated from other foods. . . . 

Never to my knowledge has a single rule of this 
department had its form suggested by any food 
manufacturer or an attorney acting for one. Mr. 
Jones has always consulted me with reference to 
these rules before they were issued. He has not 
consulted me with reference to any rulings relating 
only to soft drinks, but assures me that he will con- 
sult me in the future with reference to all rules to be 
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adopted by the department, as he has in the past. 
I can assure you that I shall not recommend any 
rulings which will permit the use of color to conceal 
inferiority or make an article look better or of 
greater value than it really is; nor will I recommend 
that permission be given manufacturers to use any 
added ingredients without proper notification to the 
consumer. .. . 


Proper Drinking of a Soft Drink 


Assuming that a soft drink is properly 
made of wholesome materials, and usually 
of carbonated water, attention should be 
called to the method of drinking it. Two 
points are to be observed on an occasion of 
this kind: first, that the quantity of mate- 
rial consumed is not over-large, and second, 
that it is drunk slowly, sip by sip, and not 
gulped at a single draught. The temptation 
to drink rapidly is great. The beverage is 
palatable, cool and sparkling, the thirst is 
great, and hence it is hard to resist the 
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temptation to drink glass after glass, and 
to do so rapidly. But such a procedure 
would be a grave mistake. 

It is not good hygiene to load up the 
stomach, when more or less empty of solid 
food, with huge drafts of an ice-cold liquid, 
no matter how palatable it may be. More 
than that, rapid drinking requires, appar- 
ently, a larger quantity to allay the thirst, 
because the sense of thirst does not im- 
mediately disappear, and another glass is 
demanded. On the other hand, if one 
drinks slowly and waits for a proper in- 
terval, a smaller quantity of the beverage 
will allay this thirst. There is danger, es- 
pecially in hot weather, of cooling the coats 
of the stomach too rapidly, which interferes 
materially with subsequent digestive proc- 
esses. There is this advice, therefore, to 
be followed: Drink slowly, and do not drink 
too much at a time. 


Rice Should Not Be White 


By Harvey W. Wiley 


CORRESPONDENT of the North 
A American, of Philadelphia, says it 

looks idiotic for those who make 
regulations under the Food and Drugs Act 
to tell an importer of rice that he can coat it 
with glucose and talcum, and then say to 
the millions of merchants, “‘The moment 
you sell a pound, or package, of said rice so 
treated, you must stamp said pound, or 
package, of rice, thus coated, with the 
phrase ‘glucose and talcum.’”’ 

The correspondent referred to is quite 
right. It is idiotic. Not only idiotic, but 
illegal, and it illustrates the tendency on the 
part of those charged with the enforcement 
of state and national food laws to condone 
offenses, and to construe such laws in favor 
of the manufacturer and dealer. 

The coating of rice is undoubtedly an 
adulteration. Glucose is used to make the 
talcum stick, and the talcum is used to give 
a deathly white tint to the rice. Aside from 
any question of health, the coating of rice is 
purely and simply deception and is clearly 
an adulteration. But the matter assumes 
a more serious aspect when the relation of 
polished rice to health is considered. Emi- 
nent physicians in Japan and in the Philip- 
pines are agreed that polished rice is the 
chief causative of beri-beri, a much dreaded 


intestinal disease which has slain thousands 
in the last few years. 

The coating which is removed by polish- 
ing contains practically all of the protein 
and the other minor constituents of the rice; 
what is left is almost entirely starch. While 
it is not claimed that a starchy diet will pro- 
duce beri-beri, it is undoubtedly true that it 
induces a state of malnutrition which pre- 
disposes to this infection. Cases of this 
disease have been successfully treated by 
collecting the discarded parts of polished 
rice and giving them as a remedy, further 
proving the accuracy of the theory. 

Let us go back to the use of the unpolished 
rice. What matter if it is not so white, pro- 
vided it is more wholesome? Dealers who 
in the interest of the public health have 
endeavored to substitute the unpolished for 
the polished rice have had great difficulty in 
selling their product. Consumers are used 
to the white and glistening rice and look 
with suspicion upon the dingy and some- 
what discolored natural grains. The same 
prejudice has to be overcome which was en- 
countered when the millers attempted to 
substitute unbleached for bleached flour 
because the natural flour had a creamy tint, 
and the bread no longer possessed a deathly 
whiteness. It was thought to be adulter- 
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ated. When, however, the consumer real- 
izes that the creamy tint is the natural tint 
of flour and that pure whiteness is a mark of 
inferiority instead of excellence, and when 
he discovers that the taste and flavor of the 
unbleached loaf are superior to those of the 
bleached, the prejudice rapidly disappears. 

It is difficult, I imagine, at the present 
time to secure unpolished rice in the general 
market. If the housewife will ask every 
day that her grocer furnish her with unpol- 
ished rice she will not have to wait long to 
secure what she desires. 

Rice is a deservedly popular dish, espe- 
cially for those engaged in hard physical 
labor. It is not, like some other cereals, an 
ideal diet, but when eaten with peas, beans, 
or lean meat, its deficiency in protein is sup- 
plied and its wholesomeness is increased. 

We should also learn the simple and cor- 
rect way of cooking rice. The grains of rice 
should be dropped slowly into a large excess 
of boiling water and thus kept rapidly in 
motion during the cooking process. The 


grains are thereby kept separated and the 
rice is not presented in a sticky, agglutina- 
tive mass, as is often the case. After the 
boiling is completed the water may be 
poured off and the grains of rice well dried 
by keeping them over the fire at such a 
temperature as not to burn the particles 
in contact with the dish. 

As has been intimated, rice is largely a 
fuel, and thus supplies the heat necessary for 
the production of energy. When polished 
it is not a tissue builder, except that it may 
be converted to some extent into fat. Un- 
polished, it has a considerable value as a 
tissue builder, both on account of the min- 
eral substance it contains and the increased 
protein content. 

Rice is not a suitable food for infants and 
very young children whose powers for 
digesting starch are not fully developed. 
For the man who walks, or plows, or builds 
walls, or engages in other similar and honor- 
able professions, rice, when unpolished, 
affords a splendid food. 


An Opium Bonftre 


By Harvey W. Wiley 


REMARKABLE bonfire took place 
in Washington Street, San Fran- 
cisco, on May 9, due to the action of 


A 


the Board of Pharmacy in condemning 
$20,000 worth of opium, morphin, cocain, 


and opium-smoking outfits. The appa- 
ratus and drugs were all piled together and 
the torch applied by J. O. McKowan of 
Livermore, president of the Pharmacy 
Board of California. 

The fire department was on hand to 
watch for accidents, and this proved to be a 
wise precaution, for the drugs and apparatus 
together produced a fire of great dimensions, 
the heat cracking the windows and blistering 
the fronts of near-by stores so that they had 
to be protected from further damage by 
turning water upon them. According to 
the account, “The flames grew with dan- 
gerous rapidity, and the choking smoke 
spread its heavy mantle over Chinatown 
like a pall upon the dead. Through the 
glare and blaze could be seen the writhing 
shapes of silver-mounted pipes crawling out 
of the intense heat like snakes entrapped in 
alorest fire. Warped and tangled pieces of 
metal, as they rolled out of the fire to the 


blistering roadway, were the only remnants 
of what were once opium bowls and trays.” 

This event shows with what vigor the 
national and state authorities are pressing 
the campaign against the dangerous habits 
of the improper use of these drugs. This 
magazine will have a great deal to say in 
the future respecting the means which are 
necessary to restrict and to exterminate the 
use of habit-forming drugs for other than 
strictly medicinal purposes. The opposition 
to the work of repressing these practices 
does not come so much from the poor vic- 
tims who suffer as it does from the mercen- 
ary spirit which seeks always to increase 
trade at no matter what expense. 

This principle was splendidly illustrated a 
few days ago in the District of Columbia, 
when a bill seeking to extend the avenues of 
trade in drugs of this kind was discussed 
before the Senate committee on the District 
of Columbia. All the druggists of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are allowed by law to sell 
opium, morphin, and other habit-forming 
drugs in certain restricted quantities, with- 
out the prescription of a physician, but in 
any greater quantities than those specified 
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by the law a physician’s prescription is nec- 
essary. The sale, however, in all cases is re- 
stricted to registered pharmacists. Lately 
those who deal in dental specialties (meaning 
apparatus, et cetera, for dental work) con- 
ceived the idea that they would also like to 
have the privilege of selling these drugs, and 
an amendment was proposed to the phar- 
macy bill of the District permitting them to 
do so. The representative of the dental 
houses appeared before the committee and 
argued tearfully for the same rights in trade 
for his clients as the druggists held, and 
that, too, without going to the trouble of 
registering as pharmacists. 

The Board of Pharmacy, together with 
Dr. Hamilton Wright, who has been the dip- 
lomatic representative of this government 
at the several international congresses for 
the suppression of the opium habit, and the 
Contributing Editor of this magazine ap- 
peared before the committee in opposition 
to the proposed amendment. Up to the 
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present writing we have not yet learned 
what the Senate committee on the District 
of Columbia has done in the matter, but it 
seems almost incredible that it could do 
anything less than to make an unfavorable 
report in the matter. 

Drug addiction is peculiarly an American 
habit. Although it exists in certain locali- 
ties of other countries, it is almost universal 
in the United States. The drugs are not 
necessarily opium, morphin, or cocain, but 
they are very apt to be alcohol, caffein and 
other deleterious or habit-forming materials, 
We are anxious to stop the habit of “taking 
something,” which is so peculiarly American. 
Drugs are useful only when used skillfully 
and in the hands of competent physicians, 
When used indiscriminately, drugs may 
prove to be a greater curse than blessing. 

The burning of this opium and the imple- 
ments used for smoking opium is a happy 
omen of the beginning of the end of drug 
addiction in this country. 


New York’s New Weights and Measures Law 


By Harvey W. Wiley 


Every step of progress toward honest weights and measures is of vital interest to the whole country. 
Readers far and wide will find Dr. Wiley’s observations upon this subject of value to them. 


the average short weight 

amounts to from 5 to 10 per 
cent. of the amount purchased. 
Does not this constitute a direct 
contribution to the high cost of liv- 
ing? I firmly believe that it is 
an important factor and that if the 
consumer could uniformly get full 
weight, a reduction of almost ro per 
cent. in the cost of foodstuffs would 
be effected. 

A bill introduced into the As- 
sembly of New York by Frank- 
lin Brooks has been signed by 
the governor and has become 
alaw. There are several inter- 
esting provisions in this act, in 
which the housekeepers, and 
especially those resident in New | 


York, are interested. — 
It requires, with certain ex- {i 


has shown that 


N 


count, and certain vegetables may 
be sold by the head or bunch. The 
second provision requires that con- 
tainers shall be multiples or parts of 
a standard. For instance, the 
standard barrel is described as con- 
taining 750 cubic inches, and the 
dimensions and shape of a stand- 
ard barrel are also given. The 
head diameter is 17.8 inches, length 
of stave 28.5 inches, bilge not less 
than 64 inches outside measure- 
ment, and distance between 
heads not less than 26 inches. 
Other standard weights and 
measures have a size fixed by 
law. A container is defined as 
every kind of a package which 
is used for the measuring or 

transporting of definite quan- 
| tities of food products, but does 
not include temporary recept- 


ceptions, that all commodities Unless you watch the scales, acles employed for distributing 


be sold by weight or measure. short pounds 
common 
Many a “pint” bottle holds 
less than a pint 


A few commodities, such as eggs, 
et cetera, are sold by numerical 
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are very them after they have been 
measured, weighed or sold. For 
instance, a basket in which 
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fruits are exposed for sale must have a 

standard volume of some kind but the basket 

in which it is sent to the consumer after its 

purchase is not required to be a standard. 
It is not expected that laws of this kind 

can be so construed as to meet every criti- 

cism. There is one point in the New 

York law, however, to which adverse criti- 

cism should be directed. It is in that part 

of the phraseology of the act which, after 

prescribing standard weights, measures, 

and volumes, permits a reasonable varia- 

tion. The language used is as follows: “A 

reasonable variation of the capacity speci-’ 

fied shall be allowed.” Ex- 

perience has shown that 

reasonable variations are al- 

ways against the consumer; 

that is, heretofore any 

variations of any given 

weight or volume have been 

found always on the minus side. 


Defects in the New Law 


A regulation made under the 


national law requires that, while 
reasonable variations are tol- 
erated, they must vary as much 
above as below the given weight 
or measure. In the New York 
law this feature is omitted, 
and it will be found, undoubt- 
edly, that the interpretation 
given the concession written in 
the law will be always against 
the consumer. 

There is also written into the 
law a word which will make it 
extremely difficult to enforce it 
properly. This is found in the 
section which prescribes how 
the law shall be enforced. The language 
of the act is as follows: “‘When after such 
examination there is cause to believe that 
a provision of section seventeen has been 
intentionally violated the state superin- 
tendent of weights and measures shall, after 
notifying in writing the person so accused 
of such accusation, certify the results to 
the attorney-general with a copy of the 
results of the examination duly authenti- 
cated under oath by the official making 
examination.” Under this phraseology it 
will always be necessary to prove intent 
before anyone can be convicted of offending 
this law regulating weights and measures. 


are. 


Many a “quart ” 
holds considerably less than 
two pints 
Bottles are made to look 
more capacious than they 
These two hold the 

same quantity 


In point of fact, in so far as the fraud on 
the consumer is concerned, it is just as 
great whether the short weight is intentional 
or not. It has been the custom of late in 
all legislatures, in placing laws of this char- 
acter, to leave out such words as “inten- 
tional,” “ wilful,” “knowingly” and so forth, 
because it has been found that laws which 
contain such limitations are practically use- 
less. In other words, the principle of these 
laws is to protect the consumer, and there- 
fore it is not necessary to consider the in- 
tent to defraud or injure. 

In reading over an act so excellent in the 
main as this one is, it is 
with a feeling of regret that 
it is found that no provision 
is incorporated looking to a 
simpler method of weights 
and measures. It is diffi- 
cult to remember the size 

of a standard barrel as given 
by the act, or a bushel or gal- 
lon, or the length of any given 
measure, when all these values 
are wholly independent of each 
other and are not correlated in 
any way. If we should begin 
by incorporating into acts the 
use of alternates of measure- 
ment, we would gradually ap- 
proach that period of evolution 
which would lead us to give up 
our present barbarous system 
of measures, and adopt the 
metric, or scientific, system. 

The New York law, there- 
fore, not only should define 
these weights and volumes in 
terms of the ordinary values in 
use, but should give an alterna- 
tive standard, in meters for 
length, in kilograms for weight, and in liters 
for volume. It might be possible to pre- 
serve most of our common names of weights 
and measures and apply them to the simple 
metric system. For instance, a pound 
would be called one half kilogram, a meter 
a yard, and a quart a liter. The weights 
or volumes of the different measures are 
very nearly the same, a meter differing more 
from a yard than a quart does from a liter, 
or a pound from a half kilogram. 

In the interests of economy and accuracy 
it is hoped that the housekeepers of the 
country will favor the introduction of the 
metric system. 


basket 
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The Misleading Guaranty Clause 


On Food Labels, Which Deceives the Consumer by Giving the Impres- 


sion that the Government Guarantees the Purity of the Product 


By Harvey W. Wiley 


The guaranty clause, with the manufacturer’s serial number, exists merely to enable the 


NE of the inspectors of the United 

States Bureau of Chemistry, on 

alighting froma trainin the South, was 
attracted by a large crowd of colored people 
who had gathered around a street vender. 
Business seemed to be particularly good, and 
he noticed that the salesman was handing 
over his packages and receiving his money 
just about as fast as he could manipulate 
the proceeding. At the same time he was 
talking volubly and exhorting the audience 
in a manner which warranted closer scrutiny. 

On approaching the crowd the inspector 
was interested to see that he was selling 
some patent nostrum or cure-all, which, of 
course, was perfectly valueless, and selling it 
rapidly, because of his assurance that each 
one of them who could read could see upon 
the label that this remedy was wholly guaran- 
teed by Uncle Sam, and those who could not 
read, he said, could ask those who could, to be 
sure that he was telling them no falsehood. 

Assured of the excellence of the product 
by the fluent salesman and the guaranty 
phrase on the label, the poor people were 
being duped to an enormous extent. Even 
the assurance on the part of the inspector 
that this guaranty was not of the govern- 
ment, met with no recognition in the light of 
the evidence which was visible and audible. 

I have been told by traveling salesmen 
that the venders of this or that product, 
even if it is a valuable one, often assure 
the purchasers that the guaranty phrase 
indicates that the product has received 
government recognition. 

The guaranty clause which the buyer finds 
upon the package or bottle is a manufac- 
turer’s mark of identification and his claim 
that the product therein is pure and according 
tothe label. Should the government analy- 
sis or inspection find the product impure, or 
not in accordance with the claims made for 
it, the manufacturer, wholesaler, or jobber is 
liable to prosecution, even though the clause 
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buyer to find the guilty party, provided the product turns out to be impure or dishonest. 


is duly printed on the label. The history of 
the guaranty clause may well be given here. 

When the committee which was appointed 
to draft the rules and regulations for the 
enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act 
met, among the many points which were 
presented for its consideration was the repre- 
sentation made by dealers that the giving 
of a separate written guaranty for each in- 
voice of goods sold would entail an amount 
of work which might readily be avoided. 

Many plans were proposed for simplifying 
the matter. Among others was the proposi- 
tion that the manufacturer might file a 
written guaranty of all his products with the 
secretary of agriculture, and be assigned a 
number for this guaranty, and this number, 
with a phrase to show its nature, should be 
printed upon the label of each package. 
The law under which this arrangement is 
made reads as follows: 


Sec. 9. That no dealer shall be prosecuted under 
the provisions of this act when he can establish a 
guaranty signed by the wholesaler, jobber, manu- 
facturer, or other party residing in the United States, 
from whom he purchases such articles, to the effect 
that the same is not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act, designating it. Said 
guaranty, to afford protection, shall contain the 
name and address of the party or parties making the 
sale of such articles to such dealer, and in such case 
said party or parties shall be amenable to the prose- 
cutions, fines, and other penalties which would 
attach, in due course, to the dealer under the pro- 
visions of this act. 


The first regulation which was agreed 
upon by Mr. S. N. D. North, representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, Mr. J. L. Gerry, representative of 
the Treasury Department, and the Contrib- 
uting Editor of this magazine, the repre- 
sentative of the Department of Agriculture, 
read as follows: 


A general guaranty may be filed with the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by the manufacturer or dealer 
and be given a serial number, which number shall 
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appear on each and every package of goods sold 
under such guaranty with the words “‘ Guaranteed 
under the food and drugs act, June 30, 1906.” 


Owing to the general misinterpretation of 
the terms of this regulation, to such a degree 
that even highly educated people were mis- 
led into the belief that the guaranty men- 
tioned was that of the Department of Agri- 
culture, it became necessary to amend the 
regulation so as to avoid, if possible, this 
wrong construction. Accordingly, on De- 
cember 8, 1908, the regulation was amended 
by requiring the insertion of the name of the 
guarantor, so that the phrase would read 
“Guaranteed by John Doe under the Food 
and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906.” 

But even this amended regulation has not 
been sufficient to remove all doubt. It 
appears that even at the present time there 
are many people who are convinced that the 
guaranty mentioned is given after an exam- 
ination of the product has been made by the 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
and it has been found in every respect to 
comply with the law. To such an extent 
has the abuse of this situation grown that a 
bill has been introduced in Congress specif- 
ically forbidding the use of any such guar- 
anty phrase upon a product which is affected 
in any way by the Food and Drugs Act. 
Perhaps a simpler solution, however, 


Readers’ Questions Answered 


would be to drop the phrase “Guaranteed 
by, et cetera” altogether, and to have 
printed upon the label merely a number, 
designated as a serial number, or in some 
way so as not to indicate that it has any 
connection, directly or indirectly, with the 
United States government. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
makers of this regulation had no idea that it 
would be misunderstood, for if this had been 
the case it would have been couched in such 
language at the start as to avoid misinter- 
pretation. The Department of Agriculture 
does not in any circumstance examine for 
manufacturers or dealers any product com- 
ing under the Food and Drugs Act, nor does 
it give any certificate of excellence or other- 
wise to any such product. All claims, 
therefore, that this guaranty number is 
given by the government as an assurance of 
quality or character, are simply misleading 
and deceptive. The sole purpose of the 
serial number and the guaranty clause is to 
identify the product, so that the innocent 
retailer or purchaser of a deleterious article 
may be able to fix the responsibility for the 
product upon the original manufacturer, 
and thus take advantage of the wise provi- 
sion of the law which protects the innocent 
dealer and punishes the guilty manufac- 
turer. 


Dr. Wiley welcomes questions concerning food products, beverages, drugs and medicines, and 


hygiene and sanitation generally. 


The Color of Vanilla Extract 


N answer to the inquiry of Mrs. P., of 

Kansas City, respecting the color of 

vanilla extract, I desire to make the 
following statement: 

In Mr. Henry Everett Barnard’s article 
in Goop HousEKEEPING, to which Mrs. P. 
refers, that author undoubtedly spoke of 
artificial coloring, and not of the natural 
color which vanilla extract has. A genuine 
vanilla extract has naturally a brown, and 
sometimes deep brown, or amber color. 
Mr. Barnard shows that he refers to arti- 
ficial coloring in his article by his remarks 
concerning the detection of caramel. Imi- 


tation vanilla extracts, made by dissolving 


These will be answered through these pages, so far as possible. 
Readers desiring personal replies must enclose return postage. 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


Address Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 1120 


coumarin and vanillin in diluted alcohol, 
are naturally colorless. In order to make 
the deception more complete they are 
colored with burnt sugar, so as to imitate 
the natural color of the real vanilla extract. 
Often the imitation extract is mixed with 
the genuine extract. In this case, the test 
given by Mr. Barnard for the detection of 
caramel will reveal the fact that an imita- 
tion product has been used. 

If a natural extract is light in color it 
may also be artificially colored with burnt 
sugar, but such a coloration is an adultera- 
tion, although the extract may be genuine. 
Inasmuch as the genuine extract has a 
pronounced color, the artificial coloring of 
a light extract can be intended only for 
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purposes of deception. In other words, 
any vanilla extract which is artificially col- 
ored is open to suspicion. 

There is so much confusion between the 
artificial vanillin, and vanillin which is the 
natural principle of the vanilla bean, that 
precise definitions are not out of place here. 

Vanillin is made artificially from guaiacol, 
a body contained in the tar of beechwood. 
Guaiacol is related to the phenols, of which 
carbolic acid is a type. Coumarin is a 
flavoring agent from the tonka bean and 
resembles the real vanillin, but is far less 
valuable. 


Sugars for Preserving 


I am going to take the liberty of asking informa- 
tion in regard to the different brands of sugar. I 
have had so much trouble with preserves. Some- 
times they turn sugary all through and at others will 
ferment. Which is the best? Mrs. L. L. E. 


The trouble with your preserves is not 
due to the brand of sugar you employ, but 
to a lack of care in sterilization, or in in- 
complete concentration. If you get a high 
grade of the granulated sugar you can be 
sure there is nothing in one variety of it 
any more than in another, which will cause, 
or tend to cause, fermentation. All sugars 
will ferment if sufficiently diluted and ex- 
posed to yeasts. 

Your preserves will keep perfectly if you 
will concentrate them to a sufficient degree, 
pack them while still hot, and place a piece 
of paraffin paper over the top, which fits 
closely into the glass or other package. 

If you will address the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, Department of Agriculture, asking for 
Farmers’ Bulletins relating to canning and 
preserving, you will obtain some helpful 
information. 


A “Cure”’ for the Alcohol Habit 


Would you be willing to give me your opinion on 
the remedies advertised to cure drunkenness? I 
have tried so many without success. My husband 
has been drinking hard for several years. He has 
taken the Keeley cure twice, and I have consulted 
doctors and tried so many things that I am nearly 
discouraged. 


The case you describe is indeed a pathetic 
one, and I wish it were in my power to call 


Dr. WILEYS Department 


your attention to some form of treatment, 
other than that of detention or moral 
suasion, which would be helpful in over- 
coming the passion for drink. Unforty- 
nately I do not know of any drug of any kind 
which could possibly have any effect in the 
way of controlling the drink habit, except 
it might be by destroying, to a certain ex- 
tent, the natural energy and vigor of the 
drinker. Drugs of this kind are altogether 
too dangerous to trust. 

I have no faith in the claims of any of the 
so-called cures. If any good is done at all, 
it is by placing the patient under restraint 
and depriving him of the opportunity of 
securing the coveted beverage. This, witha 
generous diet which will strengthen all of his 
faculties, and an environment of counsel 
and sympathy which will add to the force 
of his will, are the sole avenues of success. 


A Headache Remedy 


A friend of mine uses a much-advertised head- 
ache remedy called “‘Shac.” Can this be safely 
recommended ? 5. 


Our analysis confirms the label which this 
drug wears, to the effect that there are in 
each wafer four grains of acetanilid and 
the “proper amount” of caffein, with no 
other drugs. One could not say much 
more against this product than the manu- 
facturers say against themselves on the 
carton, which is as follows: “‘ Directions— 
Place one wafer, the regular adult dose 
(they are not intended for children), in a 
glass of water until thoroughly softened 
and swallow it with a drink of water. // at 
the end of an hour relief is not obtained an- 
other wafer may be taken, but more than two 
doses should not be iaken in succession. 
The wafer should be taken as early in the 
attack as possible. Guaranteed by the 
Zymole Company under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. No. 739.” 
Shac is short for Stearns’ Head Ache Cure, 
the former name. 

This might easily be dangerous, as the 
manufacturers themselves recognize, espe- 
cially to anyone with a weakened heart. 
The above quotation constitutes a splendid 
example of how a product can be so labeled 
as to protect it from prosecution. 
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Three Meals 
A Day 


A Department of the Magazine Devoted to the 
Preparation and Serving of the Daily Food 


The Consulting Editor for August is 
Bertha E. Shapleigh 


Lecturer and Instructor in Domestic Science, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


A Word with the Housewife 


ry recipe printed herewith has been tested by or 
c editors of this department, and if followed with 
can be relied upon to give perfect results. 
c recipes, unless otherwise stated, are designed to 
from four to six persons. Level measurements 
sed without exception. 
editors are here to help YOU. Please feel free 
ite me all questions, suggestions and criticisms. 
won't you please be as clear and definite as pos- 
lc in your communications? 
CECILIA K. BRADT, Associate Editor, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Photo by Amy Whittemore 


School of Household Arts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York Cily 


Kitchen 


By 


Laura Buffum 


The author of this article, having lived on a farm, and also having taken a complete 
course in household economics, knows whereof she speaks. 


HE purpose of this article is not to 
discuss expensive remodeling or 
costly mechanical devices, however 

important or desirable they may be, but 
rather to suggest how the farmer’s kitch- 
en, as it is, may be made more practical 
in arrangement and more attractive in ap- 
pearance. 

Che first step is one of elimination. The 
kitchen is a workroom, and should be free 
from all furnishings not strictly useful. 
Pictures on the wails, or upholstered furni- 
ture are out of place, as they collect dust 
and absorb odors of cooking. A marble 
clock on a shelf between two windows takes 


up space that might perhaps be used for a 
row of clean lamps. It is not only bulky, 
but inappropriate. A plain hanging clock 
of some sort, even a dollar alarm clock, 
would be better. 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of bugbears in an average farm kitchen is the 
necessity for keeping in it, during the cold 
and wet months of the year, various pieces 
of outdoor clothing. If there is a men’s 
room, with a stove in it, where the hired 
men not only smoke, but can wash and dry 
their boots and coats, the kitchen can be 
cleared of such encumbrances. Often this 
is impossible, and there must be some space 
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near the stove for drying boots and mittens, 
A shelf about a foot from the floor and wide 
enough to stand boots upon is a far better 
arrangement than standing them directly 
upon the floor. It can be easily brushed off, 
and the boots are not in a position to be 
pushed about, spattering and soiling the 
floor. Another narrower shelf higher up, 
and also near the stove, should be reserved 
for mittens and caps to be dried, or warmed. 

One woman decided to sacrifice her pan- 
try for a coat room and wash room. Most 
of the shelves were taken out and put up in 
the kitchen, where dishes and dry supplies 
were brought. She was fortunate in having 
a cold box of ample size, and also 4 refriger- 
ator, where food spoilable by a high temper- 
ature could be kept. Into the new coat 
room walls, plenty of hooks werescrewed and 
an old table taken from the garret served 
as a stand upon which to put necessary 
washing conveniences. A roller towel, and 
the inevitable small comb and mirror com- 
pleted the equipment. If, however, coats 
must be kept in the kitchen the best propo- 
sition is that of lockers, built along a wall 
as far as possible from food stuffs. Articles 
of outdoor clothing not in constant use 
should be banished to some other room. 

Another precept for even a very crowded 
kitchen is: ‘Avoid setting things on the 
floor.” Floors were not intended to supply 
shelf space. Sacks of meal and sugar, pails 
and stone jugs are in the way of one’s feet 
as well as in the path of the broom. There 
are usually extra barrels to be found some- 
where about the farm, and into one of these 
several sacks, containing different stuffs, 
will fit nicely. 


The Cook’s Convenience 


After freeing the kitchen as much as pos- 
sible from articles unrelated to its original 
purpose of cookroom, the most important 
consideration is the convenience of the cook. 
Nine times out of ten it is convenient to 
have all dry supplies, for weekly or monthly 
use, in the kitchen. A strong table should 
stand near the range—near enough to per- 
mit the cook to reach easily to stove top.or 
oven when working at the table. On shelves 
directly above this table baking powder, 
soda, spices, etc., should be placed and upon 
brass hooks screwed into the under side 
can be hung the can opener, egg beater and 
like accessories in food preparation. Di- 
rectly beneath the shelves, ranged along the 
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back of the table, may stand vinegar and 
molasses jugs, sugar pail, meal crock and 
“sourings” pitcher, according to the usage 
in each household. 

A slab of marble to cover the fore part 
of the table is excellent, and will be found 
invaluable in making pastry. If this is not 
attainable, screw two brass eyes into the nar- 
row side of a molding board, put two hooks 
at one end of the table to correspond with 
and fit into the brass eyes of the molding 
board and hang the board there when not 
in use. If there are table drawers, keep in 
one a ball of string, scissors, tacks and ham- 
mer, and in the other cutlery articles. Two 
barrels should stand close to the table, one 
containing the staple flour of the household, 
and the other containing sacks of different 
stuffs in less frequent use, as rye meal or 
whole wheat flour. It is astonishing how 
much the extra barrel will hold. Pieces 
of clean cotton sugar sacking, stretched over 
the top, make serviceable covering, but the 
best covers are wooden, well-fitted with 
handles in the center. 

Everything in the way of utensils and 
supplies which are used for the daily cooking, 
and which are not injured by the kitchen 
temperature, should be within easy reach 
of this work table. The table, with the 
accompanying compact arrangement of sup- 
plies and tools, serves the purpose of an 
expensive kitchen cabinet. 

Housekeepers can learn a pointed lesson 
from hotel and restaurant kitchens. They 
are far smaller relatively than the average 
home kitchen, and the maximum of con- 
venience is imperative. The stove utensils 
must be within arm’s reach of the cook, and 
when not in use, hang from a rack directly 
above a table in front or at one side of the 
range, or in some equally fit place. A broad, 
strong shelf about five feet above the floor 
can be fastened to the wall near the range, 
and from hooks screwed into the under 
side, many utensils can be hung, while 
such things as a double boiler can be put 
upon the top. Another very practical but 
simple method is to fasten strips of wood 
securely to the wall three or four feet from 
the floor and directly back or at one side 
of the range, thus making a sort of molding 
into which nails may be driven for the sup- 
port of frying pans, broiler and other hang- 
ing articles. In the latter case the walls 
should be protected from the rub of pans, 
and for this purpose white oilcloth, neatly 
tacked into the space between molding and 
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Asparagus with Pimento 


Canned or fresh asparagus may be used for this salad. Boil in the usual way, if 
fresh, and while still warm, immerse in vinegar for an hour. If canned, cover the 
asparagus with vinegar and allow it to stand for an hour. Then set it on ice and put 
about six stalks of the asparagus, with strips of pimento placed across them, on each 
plate. Place a lettuce leaf full of mayonnaise with capers in back of the asparagus 


baseboard, is of excellent service, is readily 
cleaned, and is pleasing to the eye. 

Somewhere in the kitchen, very likely, 
there is a dining table. Obviously, when 
dishes are carried from table to sink, thence 
when washed to the pantry, and back to the 
table again just before meals, the many steps 
taken add a considerable burden to the day’s 
work. The plan that is “most step-saving”’ 
is to have two or more shelves along the 
wall back of the dining table (or table that 
is used for meals) high enough so that one 
may be seated close to the wall beneath the 
shelves without hitting one’s head. A very 
narrow strip of wood tacked the length of the 
shelves about two inches out from the wall 
serves as a brace for standing plates or plat- 
ters, while cups should hang from hooks 
screwed into the under side well toward the 
front. Fine mosquito netting or cheese- 
cloth curtains should hang across these 
shelves. 

There should be a special place for a small 
kerosene can, cloths used for lamp cleaning, 
etc., and also a supply of small paper bags, 
which can be purchased from many grocers 
for a few cents a hundred. When clean 
lamps are placed on a shelf for reserve use, 
a paper bag slipped over each chimney will 
protect both glass and burner from dust. 
One of the best receptacles for storage of 
kerosene things, unless there is a. special 
and separate little cupboard, is a small 
grocery box turned on one side. If painted 


it will not be unsightly; the top makes extra 
shelf space, and it can be moved by one 
hand. 


The Appeal to the Eye 


Give the windows some attention. Keep 
the shades rolled up, as much as possible, 
attaching a small cord if the windows are 
high, and over the lower sash have white 
muslin or cheesecloth curtains. In _ this 
way more light is admitted; there is no 
check to the air current when the upper sash 
is lowered slightly for the escape of fumes 
from cooking, and the white curtains give 
a conspicuous touch of dainty cleanliness. 
These are exceptions to the rule of exclusion 
of unnecessary furnishings. 

Second to efficient and pleasing lighting 
is a general effect of brightness. In the 
shops are various inexpensive brands of 
tinting for plasters, easy to apply, and of 
uniform hue. There are delicate tints among 
them, which can be suitably chosen; dark 
colors should be avoided. There is some- 
thing very depressing in the dull, leaden 
color of the woodwork in some farm kitch- 
ens. This “utility gray,” which does not 
show dirt, also absorbs rather than reflects 
light. Favorite colors of the government 
for the painting of its navy equipment are 
buff and light gray, and no more appropri- 
ate tints can be chosen for the woodwork 
of a farm kitchen. 
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260 In Blueberry Time 


The story of one kitchen on an isolated 
ranch will illustrate what can be done. 

A sink had been built in the usual wooden 
frame, with space for putting solid dishes 
onone side. The task was crudely done, and 
there was a hard oil finish over the rough 
and dirty boarding. A six gallon galvanized 
iron pail, made by special order, stood under 
the sink opening, and a galvanized iron pail 
of ordinary size serving as a swill pail stood 
by it. Beside the sink stood a whiskey bar- 
rel to hold the water supply. The room, a 
northeast corner one, was furnished and 
used by men, who cooked for themselves. 
Although compactly and fittingly arranged, 
it showed neglect in every department. 
Dark green shades partly excluded the light 
from the two windows, the walls were a dull 
terra cotta, and the impression given was 
one of dinginess and dirt. 

When a mistress came to live on the ranch 
that kitchen was a problem. Even when 
clean it had the same grimy, ill-kempt ap- 
pearance. Presently she sent away for 
some variety of pink wall tinting. Her 
husband whitewashed the ceiling and ap- 
plied the color, which, spread over the terra 
cotta, resulted in a pale salmon color. He 
mixed the coloring with proper ingredients 
for indoor painting, adding enough ordinary 


lampblack to produce a delicate pearl gray, 
His wife had a delightful time with the 
paint. She painted the sides and legs of the 
objectionable sink frame, the outside of the 
sink drain pail and the swill pail, the water 
barrel, the sides and legs of the table, the 
window sashes, shelves and chairs. She 
painted the outside of empty coffee tins and 
lard pails, also grocery boxes and rusty 
kettle covers. The coffee tins and lard pails 
were used for cereals and other dry supplies; 
the covers, with under side painted, were 
useful to place over bowls containing left- 
overs of cooked food; and the boxes made 
satisfactory storage places for a number of 
things. These boxes, placed singly on their 
sides, or piled, made extra shelf and cup- 
board space, a cheesecloth curtain covering 
the front. The natural wood of the doors, 
door frames, baseboard and window frames 
was smooth and clean under the varnish, 
and therefore was not painted. The shades 
were kept rolled to the top usually, and half 
sash curtains of dotted muslin were strung 
on tapes and tacked to the lower window 
sashes. 

When the process of renovation was com- 
plete, the room was almost unbelievably 
different, and the cost of the whole charm- 
ing transformation had been very slight. 


In Blueberry Time 


Virginia Carter Lee 


Frozen Blueberry Shrub 


Heat without water, slowly, two quarts 
of blueberries and squeeze the juice through 
a cheesecloth bag, adding a thinly sliced 
cucumber, a small cupful of powdered sugar 
and a teaspoonful of gelatin dissolved in 
a little hot water. Cover it closely and 
allow it to remain until it is cold, then skim 
out the cucumber and seeds, and turn it at 
once into a chilled freezer. Turn the crank 
for about five minutes and then stir in a 
cupful of thick cream, beaten with a table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar and the whipped 
white of one egg. When it is frozen suffi- 
ciently, repack it in a melon mold and at 
serving time unmold on a layer of sponge 
cake, placed on a round crystal platter. 


The humble blueberry here becomes an aristocrat, and a delicacy, without undue effort or expense. 


Cuban Blueberry Pudding 


Crumble together half a pound of 
macaroons with two slices of stale cake 
and sprinkle it with two tablespoonfuls 
of grated coconut. Toss the ingredients 
lightly together with a fork until thoroughly 
blended, then pour over it a cupful of boil- 
ing hot cream or milk, sweetened with 
loaf sugar and flavored with a few drops 
of lemon juice. Stir until this is smooth 
and cold, and then fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs. Butter a pudding 
mold and fill with alternate layers of fresh 
blueberries and the pudding _ batter. 
Steam this for about an hour and a half. 
Serve unmolded, with a foamy lemon 
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Melons Millon 


Cut an ice-cold melon in quarters, remove the seeds and place three candied or mint cher- 
ries on each quarter. This method of serving melons is used as a dessert or as a first 
course at luncheon. (By courtesy of Seraphin Millon, Chef of Delmonico’s, New York) 


Seven Ways to Treat a Peach 


Tempting Recipes for Preserving and Canning this Luscious Mid- 
summer Fruit and for Preparing Plums, Pears, Water- 
melon Rind, etc., as Winter Supplies 


Preserved Whole Peaches 


Fill a wire basket with peaches, plunge 
them into boiling water for two minutes and 
then the skins will come off easily. Then 
drop the fruit into cold water in order to 
keep the color. For nine pounds of fruit 
use nine pounds of granulated sugar and 
one pint of water. Put the sugar and water 
together and when it boils, skim it. When 
the syrup is boiling, drop the peaches, a few 
at a time, into the syrup. Cook them 
gently for ten minutes, then put them inte 
jars and fill the jars with the strained syrup. 
Seal the jars at once. Preserving the 
peaches whole, with stones left in, gives them 
a rich flavor. 


Preserved Halved Peaches 


Cling-stone peaches are the best. Pare 
and cut them in halves. Remove the 
stones and cook the stones in water for 
twenty minutes. Use the water for making 
syrup in which the peaches are to be cooked. 
For preserving, use as many pounds of 
sugar as there are pounds of fruit and one 
cupful of water to each pound of sugar. 
Boil the sugar and water until the syrup is 
clear, then drop in a few peaches at a time, 
until they are all cooked. Put into jars 


iH 


which have been sterilized and seal them 
while they are hot. 


Sweet Pickled Peaches 


To seven pounds of peaches allow three 
and three-quarters pounds of white sugar, 
one quart of vinegar, two ounces of cloves 
and two ounces of stick cinnamon. Peel the 
peaches and insert one or two cloves in each. 
Boil the sugar and vinegar with several 
sticks of cinnamon, for five minutes, then 
put in the peaches. When the fruit is 
tender, remove it carefully from the syrup 
and put it in jars. Boil the syrup, reducing 
it nearly half, and pour it over the peaches 
in the jars. 


Spiced Peaches 


For six pounds of fruit use three 
pounds of granulated sugar and one pint 
of vinegar. Into each peach insert two 
cloves. Put into the sugar and vinegar 
one ounce of stick cinnamon (which should 
be in a cheesecloth bag) and boil. When 
the mixture is boiling hot place the fruit 
in it and cook it until it is tender. Put it 
into jars and seal at once. Remove the 
skins the same way as for Preserved Whole 
Peaches. 
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262 
Canned Peaches —I. 


Four quarts of peaches, one pint of gran- 
ulated sugar, three pints of water. Mix 
the sugar and water together and, when 
boiled, skim it. Fill a- wire basket with 
peaches, plunge them into boiling water for 
two minutes and remove the skins. Drop 
the fruit into cold water to keep the color. 
When syrup is boiling take the peaches from 
the water and drop a few into the syrup 
and cook gently for ten minutes, then put 
peaches into jars. Fill the jars with the 
strained syrup. Seal the jars at once. The 
advantage in canning whole is that the 
stones give a richer flavor. 


Canned Peaches—II. 


Select firm, ripe peaches which have no 
soft spotson them. Pare them, cut them in 
halves, and remove the stones. Put 
the stones in a preserving kettle with 
three cupfuls of water to each pound 
of fruit, and let them boil for twenty 
minutes. In the meantime, weigh 
the sugar, allowing for one-third 


Watermelon Rind and Other Preserves 


Watermelon Rind and Other Preserves 


as much sugar as the weight of the fruit, 
Strain the water from the stones, and when 
it reaches the boiling point add ten peaches, 
a few at a time, and cook until they are thor. 
oughly scalded. Fill sterilized j jars with the 
fruit. To the water add the sugar and boil 
for five minutes. Fill the jars to “overfi wing 
with the syrup, and permit no air bubbles to 
form in them. Invert the jars, then turn 
them up again, remove cover and allow 
the bubbles to escape should any form. 
The covers may then be fastened down 
securely. 


Peach Marmalade 


When preserving peaches it is a good 
plan to make peach marmalade at the 
same time, using all of the inferior fruit and 
the skin. The proportions are three-fourths 


the weight of the fruit in sugar, and half a 


pint of water to each pound of sugar. 
Make a syrup of the sugar and -vater 
and add the peaches cut in small 
pieces. Boil until this is thick for 
about three-quarters of an hour. 
Put in jars or tumblers. 


By Our Expert Preservers 


Preserved Watermelon Rind 


Peel the rind from one-half of a melon, 
rejecting all of the soft pink part. Chop it 
finely or cut it in a meat grinder. Place it 
over night in a bowl with a sprinkling of salt 
over each layer of chopped rind. In the 
morning draw off all the liquid and freshen 
it in the cold water, by washing it two or 
three times. Place it on the fire in the pre- 
serving kettle with one cupful of sugar to 
every cupful of rind and let it boil for two or 
three hours. Add the grated peel of three 
lemons or the peel cut in thin bits and the 
pulp cut into small pieces. Reject the seeds. 
Seal in small jars—not jelly glasses. 


Fruit Preserve (Apples, Pears, and Plums) 


Peel and cut into small pieces the apples 
and pears. Skin, stone, and cut up the 
plums. Use equal proportions of each fruit 
after all are cut up. Use a pound of sugar 
to each pound of fruit. Boil until of mar- 
malade consistency. Take from the fire 
and add a handful of blanched almonds. 


Honeyed Gooseberries 


Remove each seed from green gooseber- 
ries with a long needle, so as to keep the 
fruit in perfect shape. To each pound of 
fruit add half a pound of white honey. Stir 
together in a jar and allow it to stand three 
days, and then turn into a preserving kettle 
and heat it slowly. Let it simmer until the 
berries look clear and the juice is thick, 
which will take about half an hour. Put 
into small jars and seal. 


Euchred Plums or Pears 


Nine pounds of fruit, six pounds of white 


_ Sugar, two quarts of vinegar, one ounce of 


cinnamon. Boil the vinegar and spice to- 
gether; pour it over the fruit, which has 
been previously placed in a large crock or 
bowl, and let it stand for twenty-four hours. 
Pour it back over the fruit in the bowl. Re- 
peat the process for five mornings, the last 
time boiling the fruit about fifteen minutes. 
Put in canning jars and cover while hot. 
This recipe good also for peaches or prunes. 
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Cucumber 
Jelly 


Put one heaping table- 
spoonful of powdered gel- 
atin into a saucepan, add 
half a cupful. of water, 
four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, four good-sized 
grated cucumbers, one 
teaspoonful of salt, half 
a teaspoonful of whole 


white peppers and one teaspoonful of onion juice. Stir it over a gentle heat until the gelatin is dissolved, then 
strain it and add a few drops of red vegetable coloring matter. Pour into a wet mold and set ina cool place. 
Turn it out of the mold, decorate with cucumbers and olives, cover it with French dressing, and serve with fish. 


A Pick-up Luncheon 


N American, who had accepted an 
A invitation to dine with the Sultan of 
Morocco, was surprised to find the 
table minus forks, knives or spoons. A 
large silver bowl filled with a concoction 
closely resembling our good old-fashioned 
stew was placed before the Sultan. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation his majesty 
plunged in his hand and ladeled out the 
mixture. When the second course was 
passed the American did not wait for an in- 
vitation from the host, but immediately 
plunged in his hand, determined this time to 
have the first plunge in this “pick-up” 
banquet. 

The story recalled to Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan, President of the National Con- 
sumers’ League in New York City, the de- 
light so keen in childhood of eating with the 
fingers. The fascination for this primitive 
method of eating never quite dies, even in 
children of an older growth, and Mrs. 
Nathan determined to test its charms in a 
“pick-up” luncheon, to which she invited 
members of the family. In addition to the 
novelty of this affair, there are several prac- 
tical features which suggest that the idea is 
a good one for picnics and other summer 
entertainments. Here is an easily prepared 
menu: 

Consommé in cups, lamb chops, St. Regis 
potatoes, watercress, cold asparagus, un- 
hulled strawberries, coffee, crackers, cheese 
and fruit. 

Imagine a table charmingly decorated 
with flowers and the usual accompaniment 
of radishes, olives, pickles, celery and nuts, 
but not a piece of silver in sight; not a fork, 
nor a spoon, nor a knife, even the salt having 
been poured into shakers so that the tiny 


By 


Carol Colbourne 


salt spoon might be eliminated. The first 
thought of surprise is followed with one of 
dismay—how is the food to be eaten? It 
is then that the full significance of the affair 
is realized. A “pick-up” luncheon must be 
eaten with the fingers. 

The first course is easily managed. Even 
on formal occasions soup may be drunk from 
the cup. The second course was more puz- 
zling. The chops were arranged mound- 
form in the center of the platter, their bony 
ends hidden in fascinating frilly pantalettes. 
The potatoes were large Saratoga chips 
cut in lattice fashion and fried very dry so 
that they might be picked up handily with 
the fingers. By arranging the potatoes 
around the chops, it was possible in serving 
to knock them off onto: the plate with the 
chop. Watercress, always more easily 
manipulated with the fingers than with the 
fork, was served as the vegetable. Squab, 
which had previously been carved, and 
chicken might be substituted for the chops 
with quite as much success, and perhaps 
more merriment. 

The numerous inventions for facilitating 
the eating of asparagus testify to the diffi- 
culty of eating this delicious vegetable with 
the fork, and the salad course of cold aspara- 
gus, which just has to be eaten with the fin- 
gers, is sure, therefore, to be hailed with 
delight. The simplest of desserts would be 
fruit. At this luncheon unhulled strawber- 
ries surrounded a mound of powdered sugar, 
the strawberries being easily picked up by 
their hulls and dipped into the sugar. Cake 
was a part of this course, which was followed 
by the demi-tasse of coffee with cheese and 
crackers, the cheese having previously 
been cut. 
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Practical and economical 
bills of fare for each meal 
during the month. Rear- 


The recipes for all the | 
dishes that are marked | 
with a star in these bills 


range to have all dinners of fare will be found on G 
in the evening if desired. pages 267 and 268. 
Thursday Tuesday 
August Ist August 6th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST B 
Red raspberries 
Creamed dried beef on toast 
Rolls Coffee German toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
LUNCH 
Iced cantaloupe 
Minced lamb with green peppers Cold roast lamb 
Jumbles Tea Slice! tomatoes 
Hot gin erbread 
DINNER tea 
DINNER 
Beefstea Fried onions 
™ potatoes 
parsley salad 
tomatoes 
Caramel ice cream Coffee I 


Friday Sunday Wiednesdap 


August 2nd August 4th August 7th 


BREAKFAST BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 


ook Peaches 
Buttered toast Coffee — Corn gems Coffee 


LUNCH DINNER LUNCH 


Tomato bouillon Broiled chicken 


Salmon salad Potato mice croquettes with jell Cold meat 
Blueberries with cream = Pe Nasturtium salad Sliced cucumbers 
Iced coffee Cheese wafers Cake ced chocolate 
Raspberry ice Lady fingers 
DINNER Coffee DINNER 


SUPPER 


Broiled weak fish Cream of lettuce soup 
aked potatoes Cold tongue Beef & la mode 
Lettuce and cucumber salad Lettuce sandwiches Hashed browned potatoes 
*Blackberry mush Sponge cake Pickles 
Coffee Tea *Back-about pudding Coffee 


Saturday Wondap Chursdap 
August 3rd August 5th August 8th 


BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST 


Bananas Uncooked cereal Blackberries 
Bacon curls Creamed potatoes Boiled eggs Cooked cereal 
aw leback Rolls Coffee Broiled kidneys Coffee 
‘offee 


LUNCH 


LUNCH 
LUNCH 
Marrow bones on toast 
Tomato and green r salad wean Fruit 
bread tea Tee Lemonade 


DINNER 


DINNER DINNER 
Vegetable soup 
Clear mock turtle soup Roast lamb, mint Felly *Ham trifle 
Beef tongue, — Riced potatoes Grilled sweet potatoes 
Mashed potatoes String beans Creamed cauliflower Bird's-nest salad 
each shortcake Snowballs jelly 
Coffee Coffee Coffee 
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What to Eat in August 
Tuesday 


August 13th 
BREAKFAST 


Friday 
August 9th 
BREAKFAST 
Uncooked cereal 
Ham omelet 
Graham gems Coffee 
LUNCH 
Codfish souffié 
Dressed lettuce Veat loaf 
Sliced fruit Bect chowder 
Caraway seed cookies Hot gingerbread Cottage cheese 
Tea . Lemonade 
DINNER 
sweetbreads (beef) on 


Braised s 
toast 
Potato straws 
Vegetable salad 
Peach charlotte 


Caramel pudding Iced coffee 
Saturday Wednesday 


August 10th August 14th 
BREAKFAST 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit 


Red raspberries Cooked cereal 
Baked bacon Minced lamb on toast 
Coffee Joffee 


Popovers 
LUNCH LUNCH 
Rouillon with slice of lemon Salmon croquettes, tomato sauce 
Poached egg on spinach a Watercress 
Grape conserve Cinnamon toast 
Cocoa Tea 
DINNER 
E 
— Clam chowder 


Tomato bisque *Beef olives 
Fried halibut, tartare sauce Potatoes on half shell 
Parisian potatoes Squash 
Apple pie Cheese 


Beet salad 
Iced coffee 


Peaches 
Fried corn meal mush, maple syrup 
Coffee 


DINNER 


English mutton chops 
French fried potatoes 
Creamed new turnips 


Raspberry pie 


Sunbdap Thursday 
August 15th 


August 1lith 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Cantalou 
Waffles with honey 
—— Coffee cake 
LUNCH 


DINNER 
Teed clam broth Minced pancakes 
French salad 


Fried chicken, cream sauce 
New potatoes Buttered onions Fruit jelly 
Iced tea 


*Custard ice cream with ambrosia 
Coffee DINNER 
Chicken 
String Currant jelly 


Deviled eggs Chicory salad 
Radishes *Roquefort cheese dressing 


Sliced peaches Cake Iced watermelon 
Tea Coffee 
Wonday Friday 


August 12th August 16th 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 


Black caps with cream Cooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs Butter fish 
Wheat mufiins Coffee Rolls 
LUNCH 


LUNCH 
Vegetable hash Bacon omelet 
Boston brown bread Broiled tomatoes 
Shredded pincapple Bread and butter sandwiches 
Iced cocoa Ginger ale 
DINNER DINNER 
Roast beef Horseradish sauce an habet soup 
Franconia potatocs Jellied fish with mayonnaise 
*Corn pudding Potato balls 
Stuffed tomato salad Baked cucumbers 
Crackers Pimento checse Chocolate pie 
Coffee Iced coffee 


Coffee 


Wafers 


Coffee 


Saturday 
August 17th 
BREAKFAST 


Blackberries 
Frizzled beef 
Cream toast 
LUNCH 


bouillon 
Cheese fondu 
Fruit Iced coffee 


DINNER 


Sardine cana 
Roast bee! 
Escalloped potatoes 
Fried egg plant 
Fruit jelly, cream 
Coffee 


Sunbdap 
August 18th 
BREAKFAST 
Cantaloupe 
Uncooked ccreal 
Liver and bacon 
Parker House rolls 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Vermicelli soup 
Roast chicken, gibict sauce 
Brown bread sandwiches Celery 
Potato chips Sweet corn 
ice 
Joffee 
SUPPER 
Cold roast beef 


Potato salad 
*Black rocks Iced cocoa 


Wondap 
August 19th 
BREAKFAST 

Stewed prunes 

Uncooked cercal 
Poached eggs on toast 
Rolls Coffee 

LUNCH 


Cold sliced chicken 
Banana and walnut salad 
French toast “— strawberry jam 

ea 


DINNER 

Fruit compote 

Boiled mutton, caper sauce 
Riced potatocs 

Ripe olives String beans 

Toasted 


Cheese offee 
GS) 


Tuesday 
August 20th 
BREAKFAST 
Raked apples 
Cooked cereal 
Buttered toast Orange marmalade 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Corn oysters 
Dressed watercress 
Gingersnaps 
ced tea 
DINNER 
Barley broth 
Mutton soufllé 
Sweet corn 
reamed carrots with peas 
poly, lemon sauce 
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Wednesday 
August 21st 
BREAKFAST 


Stewed figs 
Southern waflles with maple syrup 


LUNCH 
Broiled sardines on toast 
Watercress sandwiches 
es 
Iced tea 
DINNER 


Pot roast 
Fried hominy Creamed onions 
String bean salad 
Cheese straws 
sherbet 
Yoffee 


Thursday 


August 22nd 
BREAKFAST 


Tomato omelet 
Scones 


Coffee 
LUNCH 
Bacon with cream sauce 
Baked potatoes 
Stewed rhubarb pie 
Tea 


DINNER 


ced cantaloupe 
on Spinach 


Marshmallow loaf 
Iced coffee 


Friday 
August 23rd 
BREAKFAST 
Sliced 
Finnan haddie baked in milk 
‘Toasted scones 
Joffee 
LUNCH 
Creamed chicken 
Brown bread sandwiches 
Gooseberry jam 
Tea 
DINNER 
Jellied chicken bouillon 
Escalloped salmon 
Potato roses Cold slaw 
Blueberry guading, foamy sauce 
ced coffee 


Saturday 
August 24th 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled tripe 
Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Corn pudding 
jelly salad, onnaise 
rackers and chees: 
cocoa 
DINNER 
French chop: 
scalloped potatoes 
Caramel custard: Coffee 
Peppermints 


Three Meals.a Day 
Sunday 


August 25th 
BREAKFAST 


Slicec fruit 
Cooked cereal 
Broiled bacon 
Corn bread Coffee 
DINNER 


Clam cocktail 
Fricassee chicken Potato chips 
Celery Corn on cob 
Lemon jelly 
SUPPER 


Deviled eggs 
Hot tea biscuits 
Honey 


Radishes 


Wondap 
August 26th 
BREAKFAST 


Uncooked cereal 
Shirred eggs 
Toast Marmalade 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Broiled mushrooms on toast 
Sliced peaches 
Sunshine cake 
DINNER 
*Rolled beefsteak 
*Smothered tomatoes 
Prune whip 
Iced coffee 


Tuesday 
August 27th 
BREAKFAST 
Black caps 
Brook trout Minced potatoes 
Rolls 
Coffee 
LUNCH 


Min beef 
Chickory and pimento salad 
Gooseberry tarts 
tea 
DINNER 
Roast veal 
Spinach with egg 
Olive salad 
Orange ice in halves of orange skin 
Coffee 


Wednesday 
August 28th 
BREAKFAST 
_ Apple sauce 
Uncooked cereal 
Ham and eggs 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Chicken timbales 
Sliced beets 
Junket 
Grape juice 
DINNER 
Jellied soup 
Staffed crabs, mayonnaise 
e salad 

Custard pie 
ond cheese: 


Thursday 
August 29th 
BREAKFAST 


Watermelon 
Waffles with car 
e 


LUNCH 
Cold sliced chicken 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Cookies 
Grape juice 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup 
Veal potpie 
Corn on the cob 
Creamed cauliflower 
Lettuce and cucumber salad 
Compote of plums Coffee 


Friday 
August 30th 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Uncooked cereal 
Creamed codfish 
Sally lunn Coffee 
LUNCH 
Grapefruit 
Corn fritters 
Watercress 
Wafers 
DINNER 
Black bean soup 
Fish souffié 
Potato croquettes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Crackers with — cheese 
Coffee 


Saturday 
August 31st 
BREAKFAST 
Peaches 
Cooked cereal 
Poached eggs on toast 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Macaroni au gratin 
Brown and wheat bread’ sand- 
wiches 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Cream of clam soup 
Beefsteak, mushroom sauce 
Fried tomatoes 
Watercress salad 
Peach charlotte 
Coffee 
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Recipes for Bills of Fare for August 


Helen Labagh Johnson 


The bills of fare and accompanying recipes this month are from Miss Helen Labagh Johnson, whose 
catering as steward of the Women’s University Club, New York City, proved immensely popular with the 


members, as well as economical. 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 264-266 


Rolled Beefsteak 


Make a good dressing as for turkey and 
spread it over a two-pound round ‘steak. 
Roll it up and tie it securely and put it in a 
cloth bag and boil it for two hours. About 
half an hour before serving, take it from the 
bag and brown it inthe oven. Serve it with 
a good brown sauce or with a tomato sauce 
with chopped green peppers. 


Smothered Tomatoes 


Cut six small tomatoes in halves against 
the grain. Arrange them in a baking pan, 
with the skin side down. Pour over them 
three tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
some finely minced parsley. Season with 
pepper and salt and cover over with another 
pan and cook until they are soft. 


Nut Bread 


Sift together four cupfuls of flour and four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. To one- 
half of this, add one cupful of chopped wal- 
nut meats and half a cupful of raisins. Now 
beat together three-fourths of a cupful of 
sugar, one and a half cupfuls of milk, and one 
egg. Add the sifted flour, then the flour 
containing the nuts and raisins. Put it in 
two well-greased pans, let it stand about 
twenty minutes and bake for nearly an hour 
in a moderate oven. 


Back-About Pudding 


Soak one cupful of pearl tapioca over 
night in cold water. Put it in a double 
boiler, add more water to it, and cook it 
until itisclear. Stir in one cupful of granu- 
lated sugar and one cupful of preserved 
strawberries or one cupful of tart jelly. 
Serve it cold with cream. 


Ham Trijle 


Chop one cupful of cold boiled ham, three 
hard-cooked eggs, and five soda crackers. 


Boil two cupfuls of milk, add to this a good- 
sized piece of butter and thicken with one 
teaspoonful of flour and one teaspoonful of 
dry mustard. Stir into this the chopped 
ham, eggs and crackers and add a table- 
spoonful of minced parsley. Put in a bak- 
ing dish and bake for half an hour. 


Custard Ice Cream 


To one cupful of boiled milk add two well- 
beaten eggs, one tablespoonful of cornstarch 
and one cupful of sugar. Strain and then 
add two cupfuls of cream. Flavor it with 
vanilla and freeze it. 


Ambrosia 


Cut up oranges, white, grapes, bananas, 
pineapple and candied cherries. Make a 
syrup of one cupful of sugar and two table- 
spoonfuls of water. When it is cool, pour 
over the fruit, let it stand all day and serve 
with ice cream. 


Blackberry Mush 


Put one pint of blackberries and half a 
cupful of sugar in a granite stew pan. 
When boiling, thicken with flour and water 
which have previously been stirred to- 
gether. Let it cool. Serve it with 
sweetened cream. 


Corn Pudding 


Grate twelve ears of sweet corn. Add 
four tablespoonfuls of melted butter and 
one teaspoonful of salt. Fold in the 
yolks and whites of four eggs beat- 
en separately. Bake this in a well-but- 
tered casserole dish, in a quick oven, for 
forty-five minutes. 


Beet Chowder 
To two cupfuls of finely chopped beets 


(boiled) add two cupfuls of chopped cabbage 
and one cupful of horseradish. Heat it and 
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Eggs a la Reine 


Buiter small earthen ramequins or casseroles and 

into each break two fresh eggs. Place in the oven 

until set, then remove them and cover the top of each 

one with minced chicken, adding a little finely 

chopped mushroom if desired. Serve with white 
sauce made from chicken stock. 


pour over the mixture the following: Two 
cupfuls of vinegar, one pound of sugar, one 
tablespoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful of 
mustard. This will keep indefinitely if put 
in glass jars. 


Black Rocks 


One and a half cupfuls of brown sugar, a 
scant cupful of shortening, three eggs, half 
a teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, threc- 
fourths of a cupful of raisins cut in small 
pieces, half a cupful of chopped walnut 
meats, one teaspoonful of vanilla, five table- 
spoonfuls of hot water, one teaspoonful of 
soda and one teaspoonful of baking powder 

. Stirred into three cupfuls of flour. Beat 
well and drop from a spoon onto buttered 
pans. Bake it in a moderate oven. 


Marshmallow Loaf 


Dissolve one tablespoonful of gelatin in 
half a cupful of hot water. Stir into this the 
beaten whites of four eggs. Add one cupful 
of sugar and half a cupful of cold water. 
Beat for one minute. Divide this mixture 
into three or four parts, flavoring each differ- 
ently and coloring each differently with 
vegetable coloring matter. Let this stand 
until it is stiffened,:so that the mixture will 
not run. Dust a loaf cake tin with pow- 
dered sugar. Putin one color, sprinkle with 
chopped walnuts, then in turn put in the 
other colors, with chopped nuts between 
each layer. Set it on ice to harden, and 
serve in slices with whipped cream. 


Jellied Bouillon 


For jellied soups use well-made beef or 


chicken consommé. Add just enough gela- 
tin to make it jelly slightly. Place in 
268 


cached ice needed. ia bouilla 
cups. 


Roquefort Cheese Dressing 


Mix together half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper, 
six tablespoonfuls of olive oil, and when well 
m'xed add three tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
or lemon juice. Beat all together until an 
emulsion is formed. Add to this an eighth 
of 2 pound of roquefort cheese, crushed fine, 
and a little chopped pimento. Serve on 
lettuce, chicory, or endive. 


Grape Conserve 


Remove the pulp of five pounds of grapes. 
Cook it and take out the seeds. Chop two 
pounds of raisins and half a pound of English 
walnut meats. Add the grated rind and 
juice of three oranges and four pounds of 
granulated sugar. Cook all together until 


it is quite thick. 


Beef Olives 


Pass through a meat chopper several 
times, until quite fine, half a pound of raw 
beef, half a pound of cold cooked meat and 
half a pound of bread which has been 
soaked in water, a little parsley and a piece 
of fat salt pork about the size of an egg. 
Season this and add to it one egg. Mix it 
well and roll it into balls. Wrap each ball in 
oiled paper to hold together while cooking. 
Bake them in the oven, in a pan, into which 
have been placed sonie finely chopped car- 
rots and onions, a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
canned tomatoes, and a little water. Re- 
move it to a hot platter, and add a little 
flour to the gravy. Strain the gravy over 
the beef olives. 
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fifty Ways to a Man’s Heart 


I—Some August Avenues to Affection 


By 


Eleanor Record Sigel 


This is the first installment of a leap year series of recipes, which are designed to be effective ammu- 
nition for the fair sex 


Boiled Fresh Tongue (Sardellen Sauce— 
German) 


Let a fresh beef tongue simmer in salted 
boiling water for three hours, or until it is 
tender. Boil it and then skin it, cut it in 
slices a quarter of an inch thick, arrange 
iton a platter and pour the following sauce 
over it: 

Sauce—Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and add two tablespoonfuls of flour, mix 
thoroughly and add gradually two cupfuls 
of the liquor in which the tongue was boiled, 
six sardellen (anchovies), which have been 
well washed and cut finely. Let it boil a 
minute, season with salt and pepper and 
pour it over the tongue. 


My Grandmother’s Raspberry Shortcake 


One cupful of sugar, three eggs, two cup- 
fuls of flour, a pinch of salt, half a cupful of 
butter, one cupful of milk, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder. Cream the sugar and the butter, 
add the well-beaten yolks of the eggs. Then 
mix alternately the milk and the flour with 
the baking powder and the salt. Add the 
vanilla and pour the mixture into greased 
jelly pans. 

Filling—Three cupfuls of raspberries, 
slightly mashed, sprinkled with two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. 


Méringue for the Top—Let one cupful of 
mashed berries mixed with one tablespoon- 
ful of sugar stand for some time. Beat 
the whites of the eggs until very stiff 
and add four tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and then beat this until it is stiff; add 
three drops of lemon juice or extract. 
Beat into this the mashed berries and 
put it all in a hot oven for a few minutes, 
but do not brown. 


Baked Peaches 


Choose peaches that are of nearly uniform 


size. Wipe them with a damp cloth and put 
them in flat pans or baking dishes. Fill 
the pans half full of cold water, sprinkle the 
peaches well with sugar and cook them until 
a straw will enter them easily. This will 
take about an hour in a hot oven. Have a 
syrup, made of one cupful of sugar to 
two cupfuls of water, boiling on the stove. 
Allow six peaches to every quart can and 
slide them in carefully with a spoon. Put 
a little of the juice in which they were baked 
into each jar, then fill the jars to over- 
flowing with the syrup which was made 
separately. Cover them quickly and be 
sure that they are air-tight. 


Blitzkuchen (Lightning Cake) 


One cupful of butter, one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar (sifted); grated rind of half a 
lemon, three-quarters of a cupful of milk, 
two cupfuls of flour, two level teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, one teaspoonful of salt, 
and four eggs. Cream the butter and sugar, 
add the lemon, keeping the eggs in separate 
cups; then add a little of the egg, a little of 
the flour (into which baking powder has been 
sifted) and a little of the milk until they are 
all used up. Beat this well and constantly 
while adding the ingredients. Spread half 
an inch deep in a shallow pan, brush the top 
with some beaten egg and sprinkle it well 
with sugar, cinnamon, and finely chopped 
almonds. Bake very carefully about twenty 
minutes in a quick oven. 


Baked Fish (Russias) 


One and a half to two pounds of fresh 
mackerel, one and a half tablespoonfuls cf 
butter, one cupful of cracker crumbs, three 
cupfuls of milk, six eggs, one grated cnion, 
six peppercorns, and one tablespoonful of 
sour cream. Cut the fish lengthwise, wash 
it and take out the bones and the meat, 
leaving the skin. Chop the meat finely 
with half a tablespoonful of butter. Put in 
a bowl the yolks of the eggs, the salt, to 
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Maize 
Delmonico 
Boil the corn in the 
usual way. Before 
serving put each cob 
back into its husk and 
serve it hot on a flat 
dish. (By courtesy 
of Seraphin Millon, 
Chef ‘of Delmonico’s, 
New York City.) 


taste, onion, peppercorns, cracker dust or 
bread crumbs, milk, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter and the sour cream. Beat 
well, add the fish and stir in the well-beaten 
egg whites. Put it all in a baking dish, 
cover and cook it very slowly for about two 
hours. Serve with this baked fish caper 
sauce: 


Caper Sauce—One tablespoonful of but- 
ter, one tablespoonful of flour, a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pepper, one cupful of milk, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, and two table- 
spoonfuls of capers. Put the butter into a 
saucepan and when it bubbles add the flour 
mixed with the seasoning. Stir this until 
well blended, but do not let it get brown. 
Turn the heat low and add the milk very 
slowly, adding about one-third at a time. 
Stir constantly, until the sauce is smooth 
and glossy, add the capers and keep warm 
until used. 


Venetian Eggs 


One tablespoonful of butter, one table- 
spoonful of finely chopped onion, one pint of 
fresh or canned tomatoes, one tablespoonful 
of grated cheese, one level teaspoonful of 
salt, one saltspoonful of paprika, and four 
eggs. Put the butter into a saucepan or 
chafing dish, heat it; when it is hot add the 
onion. Cook about five minutes, but do not 
brown it; add the tomatoes, cover it, and 
when hot add the cheese, salt and paprika. 
Slip in four unbeaten eggs, picking up the 
white with a fork as it thickens. When it is 
coagulated, break the yolks and stir it all 
together. Serve on round pieces of toast. 
This quantity will cover six slices of 
tpast. 
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Stuffed Eggs 


Cut six hard-cooked eggs in halves. 
Take the yolks out, leaving two cup-shaped 
pieces. Mix the yolks with one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, two tablespoonfuls of caviar, 
the flesh of one sardellen and a slice of ham 
chopped finely. Season this to taste and fill 
the spaces from which the yolks were taken 
with the mixture. Some of the halves are 
fitted together and put on the platter while 
the others are left in halves and decorated 
with caviar. Cut a little slice off the bot- 
tom of them, so that they will stand firm. 
Set the eggs on a lettuce leaf, parsley or 
shredded lettuce. 


Mock Venison 


Use a leg of lamb or of mutton. Skinit 
and prepare it as follows: Mix together half 
a teaspoonful of allspice, half a teaspoonful 
of mace, half a teaspoonful of ground cloves 
and one saltspoonful of ground ginger. Rub 
the meat thoroughly with the mixture and 
put it in a deep dish and cover it with the fol- 
lowing: Put four cupfuls (one quart) of vine- 
gar into a kettle, eight cupfuls (two quarts) 


‘of water, two bay leaves, one sliced lemon, 


one-onion sliced, ten whole peppers, one car- 
rot, one parsnip and one celery knob sliced. 
Let it all come to a boil for a few minutes. 
When it is cold pour over the meat and let it 
soak for four days. It is well to turn it 
occasionally. Before cooking rinse it in 
warm water, dry it and lard it with a quarter 
of a pound of salt pork. Put slices of salt 
pork in the bottom of the pan and some on 
top. Put two tablespoonfuls of drippings 
inthe pan. Place it in a hot oven and baste 
it frequently. At the end of one hour, add 
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the bowl of pickle and vegetables in which 
the meat was soaked. At the end of the 
next half hour add a pint of sour cream. 
In fifteen minutes remove from the oven, 
strain the gravy, put the meat back in the 
pan, pour the gravy over it, and let it heat 
for about fifteen more minutes. 


Veal Paprika 


Take two pounds of loin of veal. Have 
the veal cut in good-sized pieces. Put a 
tablespoonful of fat or drippings into the 
pot. Add two onions sliced, make red with 
paprika. Let this cook until onions are 
well done but not brown. Add the meat, 
which is well sprinkled with salt. Cover 
and let them brown thoroughly. Turn oc- 
casionally so it will brown on all sides. Let 
it simmer for a while in its own juice, then 
just cover it with boiling water and let it 
simmer for one hour. This is very good 
served with boiled spaghetti which has 
been seasoned with butter, pepper, and salt. 


Baked Tomatoes 


Six tomatoes, one tablespoon- 
ful of lard, one small onion 
(chopped), one cupful of toasted 
bread crumbs, one teaspoonful 
of parsley (minced), one can of 
shrimps (cut finely), one table- ¢ 
spoonful of butter, one level 
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teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of cayenne 
pepper. Wipe and remove a thin slice 
from the stem end of each tomato. Take 
out the seeds and the pulp. Cook slowly 
for half an hour. Put one tablespoonful 
of lard in a saucepan and when hot add 
the onion and cook until it is tender, but 
do not brown it. Pour in the tomato 
pulp and at end of half an hour add three- 
quarters of the bread crumbs, parsley, pep- 
per, salt, and shrimps. Let it cook for a 
few minutes, then fill the tomatoes. Sprinkle 
with bread crumbs and put a dab of butter 
on top of each one. Bake in a buttered 
pan in a moderate oven for thirty-five 
minutes. 


Old French Recipe for Peas 


Eight slices of bacon, three bunches 
of scallions, one quart fresh green peas, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Cut the 
bacon into small squares and fry in a 
saucepan until it is brown. Add _ the 
scallions and the tender part of 
the scallion stems cut into small 
pieces. Cook four or five min- 
utes, then add peas. Cover it 
and cook it very slowly from 
three-quarters of an hour to 
an hour. The peas must cook 
in their own steam. Lima 
<=} beans can be cooked in the 
same way. 
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Mirandy on 


Food Values 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


to me de odder day as she fetched 

a sigh dat made de roses in her bon- 
net trimble, “I don’t know whut dis world 
is comin’ to.” 

“Well, Sis Sairry Sue,” I spons, “dat 
question used to worry me a lot, an’ ev’y- 
time things didn’t go my way, an’ de candi- 
date dat [ had put up an’ was suppo’ting’ 
for de deacon in de chu’ch warn’t elected, 
I jest thought dat de world was headed 
straight for de-struction, an’ dat dere warn’t 
nothin’ could stop hit, but I done took 
notice dat things wags along whedder I’m 
runnin’ ’em or not, or pleased or not, an’ so 
fur as I can see de jedgment day ain’t no 
nigher on us dan hit used to be.” 

“T ain’t a-wishin’ to throw no cold water, 
nor yit no wet blankets on yo’ faith, Sis 
Mirandy,” says Sis Sairry Sue, gittin’ mo’ 
an’ mo’ mourntfuller, “but ef de world ain’t 
filled up now wid falsifiers, an’ prevaricators, 
an’ dem whut ain’t on speakin’ terms wid de 
truth, den I misses my guess. You remem- 
bers dat in de Bible days Ananias an’ Sap- 
phira was struck daid for lyin’. Well, Sis 
Mirandy, I lows dat hit is lucky dat de Lawd 
don’t take dat kind of snap jedgment on 
liars nowadays, for ef he did dere wouldn’t 
be enough folks left to tote 
out de corpses an’ bury ’em.” 

“T ain’t a-disputin’ yo’ 
pint, Sis Sairry Sue,” I 
spons, “but I don’t know 
dat I is so strong for de 
truth, for hit’s been my 
’sperience dat dem folks 
whut always brags dat dey 
speaks de plain truth to you 
is de ones dat always jumps 
up an’ down on yo’ pet corn. 
But whut’s de matter wid 
you? Is somebody done 
gone an’ deceived you?” 

“Yassum, Sis Mirandy,” 
spons Sis Sairry Sue, “I 
sho’ has been deceived. I’s 
done had my trustin’ nature 
tampered wid to dat degree 
dat I don’t no longer believe 
anything I hears, nor half 
dat I sees.” 
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St MIRANDY,” says Sis Sairry Sue 


“T ain’d been one of dem dat axed 
whedder whut I read was so” 


“My goodness, Sis Sairry Sue,” sclaims 
I, “but dis is awful, for de onliest way dat 
you can git along in comfort, especia!ly ef 
you is a married woman, is for you to be of 
dat confidin a disposition dat you shets yo’ 
eyes an’ opens yo’ mouth, an’ swallers ey’y- 
thing anybody tells you, widout proznos- 
ticatin’ ’bout how hit gwine to wuk.”’ 

“Dat was me ontil I got tukken in,” says 
Sis Sairry Sue, a-wipin’ her eyes. ~ You 
know, Sis Mirandy, dat I has been one of 
dem whut’s took a lot of comfort out of 
readin’ de newspapers, an’ I ain’t never 
been one of dem doubtin’ Thomases dat 
axed whedder whut I read was so, or not. 
Nawm, ef hit was printed in de papers I 
jest took hit for de gospel truth an’ believed 
hit. An’ Sis Mirandy, dat was where I 
got my come-uppance, an’ got into trouble. 
Las’ week I was readin’ in de paper ‘bout 
dat big doctor in Paris whut says dat we’s 
all dest like whut we eats, an’ dat we’s 
bloody-minded an’ murderin’ ef we cats 
butcher’s meat, or meek an’ humble ef we 
lives on garden truck. 

“Honest, Sis Mirandy, dat man drawed 
such a picture of de horror of eatin’ meat 
dat I felt dat I never could look a chicken 
in de face no mo’, an’ when I thought alout 
de po’k chops I done et, an’ 
me bein’ fat, hit seemed to 
me lak I was one of dese 
heah cannibals whut we 
Daughters of Zion sends de 
missionaries to. 

“But dat warn’t all, Sis 
Mirandy; dis man says as 
how you can change folkses’ 
dispositions by de way you 
feeds ’em, an’ he says as how 
a diet of potatoes will make 
‘em lovin’ an’ affectionate, 
an’ dat ef you feeds ’em on 
carrots hit will soften der 
hard natures, an’ make dem 
whut is given to bangin’ 
things aroun’ at home as 
mild an’ gentle as a lamb, 
an’ dat spinach will cure 
a hot temper, an’ make 
dem whut is bossy easy 
to lead, whilst green peas 
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dest fills anybody up 
wid bubblin’ enthusi- 
asm. 

“Dat sho’ly did 
sound good to me, 
Sis Mirandy. Hit 
sounded lak a new 
gospel dat was gwine 
to change matermony 
into one long, sweet 
song, for hit kind of 
delivered a woman’s 
husband into her 
hands, an’ as long as 
she could do de mar- 
ketin’ an’ de cookin’, 
an’ feed her husband 
on whut she pleased, 


aroun’ tosuit her taste. 

“Now you know, Sis Mirandy, dat my 
ole man Si is a mighty servigorous man. 
Yassum, he’s a double-jinted man, wid a 
double-jinted temper dats hung on a hair 
trigger, an’ whilst I ain’t got nothin’ to 
say ag’inst him, bein’ as how he is a good 
pervider, I will say dat dere is times when 
you would think dat a tarnado had done 
bust loose in our house, an’ dat ’speri- 
ence has done taught me dat when he gits 
up after supper an’ jams his hat over his 
eyes, an’ starts for de do’, dat hit saves 
trouble for me not to ax him whar he’s 
gwine, or when he specs to be back. 

“Fudermo, Sis Mirandy, I can’t honestly 
say dat Si takes any interest in holdin’ my 
hands, or dat he spends any time a-tellin’ 
me how he loves me, an’ I knows dat ef he 
was to pay me a compliment an’ say I was 
a fine figger of a woman dat I would drop 
daid wid surprise. For dese, an’ odder 
reasons, hit looked lak to me dat I done got 
a revelation when I reads how I could soften 
up Si’s nature, an’ turn him into a lover 
a-sighin’ at my feet agin, by dietin’ him 
up on vegetables. 

“Of course, Sis Mirandy, I knows dat Si 
is sorter of a hard case, an’ no light treat- 
ment ain’t gwine to do him no good, so 
I cooks up ’bout a peck of potatoes, an’ 
half a bushel of spinach, an’ throws in 
a handful of carrots, an’ den I sets Si down 
to de table to eat ’em whilst I watches how 
dey wuks. 

“Well, dey wuks, Sis Mirandy, but not 
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zackly lak de doctor 
proclaimed, for when 
Si finds out dere ain’t 
no meat he axes me 
ef I takes him for a 
cow to eat grass, an’ 
when I splains to him 
‘bout how dese vege- 
tables is gwine to soft- 
en up his disposition, 
an’ cure his temper, 
an’ turn him back into 
a sweetheart, he grabs 
up de spinach dish 
an’ flings it at my 
haid, an’ den he fol- 
lows dat up wid de 


dodgin’ b’iled carrots 
for de nex’ five minutes. An’ den he went 
out an’ slammed de do’ behind him, an’ 
when he come home he done got tanked 
up wid red eye, an’ been in a fight, an’ I 
gethered up de balance of de cold potatoes, 
an’ made a poultice of hit, an’ put it on his 
haid where somebody done batted him. An 
dat’s de reason dat I’s lost faith in whut I 
reads in de papers.” 

“Shoo, Sis Sairry Sue,” says I, “don’t you 
lose yo’ faith in de cook-pot as de onliest way 
to git along wid a man. Maybe de vege- 
table cure don’t tetch deir hearts, an’ make 
a husband think dat you is young an’ slim 
after you is ole an’ fat, but dest as long as 
you sets him down to a good dinner you’s 
gwine to look lak a angel to him. Dey talks 
a lot ’bout dis heah haylo of romance dat a 
man sees about a gal befo’ he marries her. 
You believe me, when I tells you dat de man 
whut always sees his wife surrounded wid 
de smell of good cookin’ is got dat haylo 
business cinched. You never hears of no 
fust-class cooks in de divorsch courts. Why, 
my ole man Ike couldn’t tell me an’ a fried 
chicken apart we’s dat much mixed up in 
his ’membrance an’ affections. 

“Naw, Sis Sairry Sue,” I goes on, “don’t 
you lose yo’ grip on de cook-stove, becaze 
a woman is a gonner ef she does dat. She 
ain’t got no way to hold her husband’s love. 
When de good Lawd give a man fo’ times as 
much stomach as heart, He handed out a 
tip to wives, an’ de mo’ fools dey, ef dey 
don’t take hit.” 
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Laundry Questions Answered 


By L. Ray Balderston, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Author of ‘“‘ Manual of the Laundry” 


Washing Colored Fabrics 


“How can colored fabrics be washed 
without the loss of their color?”’ is asked by 
Mrs. O. E. V. Colored clothes should not 
be soaked or boiled. The washing should 
be done quickly with warm water and a 
mild white soap in solution. If the color is 
delicate—like lavender in dimities—the soap 
should be replaced by soap-bark, bran 
water, rice water, or cooked starch water: 

Soap-bark—One cupful of soap-bark in two 
quarts of water. Cook for twenty minutes. 

Bran water—One cupful of bran water in one 

quart of water. Cook for twenty minutes. 
Use strained solutions in clear, warm wash 
water. Wash rapidly one piece at a time. 
Do not use bluing with pinks, lavenders, 
greens, or yellows. Turn the wrong side 
out for starching and hang to dry with the 
wrong side out in a shady place. 


To Set Colors 

Mrs. G. H. R. asks: “How can I set 
colors?”’ Use salt, vinegar, sugar of lead, 
alum, in the following proportions: To one 
gallon.of water, one-half of a cupful of vine- 
gar, or two cupfuls of salt, or one tablespoon- 
ful of alum, or one tablespoonful of sugar 
of lead (poison). Salt is usually best for 
blues, browns and reds; vinegar for pinks; 
sugar of lead for lavenders. To test for the 
best setting solution: Let a sample soak 
over night in a setting solution,—then wash 
when itis dry. Drying after setting a color 
prevents it from fading. The effect of 
brine and vinegar is not lasting. 
To Remove Stains 

“Please tell writes Mrs. P. A. E., 
“how to remove stains from colored goods?” 
This is difficult, as the color often comes out 
with the stain. Grease spots may be ab- 
sorbed by fuller’s earth or starch. Certain 
fruit or sugary stains, or substances easily dis- 
solved, may be washed out in warm water. 
Woolen and Flannel Goods 


Mrs. L. P. R. asks for a method to keep 
woolen and flannel goods soft and to prevent 
them from shrinking. Wool is a fiber which 
is affected by rubbing, by the alkalinity of 
soap, which is used in the washing of other 
garments, and by changes of temperature. 
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Therefore all waters used in washing and 
rinsing should be of the same temperature, 
preferably about 110 degrees Fahrenheit 
(or the heat that is comfortable when hold- 
ing the hand in water). There should be no 
rubbing, as friction knots and shortens the 
wool fiber, and for this reason the washing 
should be done by sousing and squeezing. 
Wool is very often softened to the point of 
dissolving when it is treated with alkalies, 
such as washing soda, lye, or soda bleach. 
This definitely proves that woolens should 
not be washed with strong alkalies in the 
water or with soaps containing strong alka- 
lies. Mild white soaps in solution—in 
jelly form—should be used. The following 
recipes have been found serviceable: 

1—Shave a cake of mild white soap into two 
quarts of cold water. Heat thisat a low tempera- 
ture until the soap is melted. This soap solution 
may be added to the wash water, using enough to 
make a good suds. 

2—One large bar of mild, white soap, three quarts 
of water, two tablespoonfuls of borax, one-half of a 
cupful of wood alcohol. Shave the soap into the 
cold water and heat to the boiling point. When 
cold, add the borax and the alcohol. 


The wringing should be done by squeezing 
or putting through a loose wringer. There 
should be no twisting. Woven fabrics like 
flannel shirts, petticoats, blankets, serge 
skirts and trousers, should be pulled in 
shape and hung straight to dry in a tempera- 
ture as near 110 degrees as possible. Pull in 
shape several times during drying. Brushing 
will do much to comb out the woolen fiber. 
Knitted goods, such as sweaters, shawls, 
caps and gloves, should be laid in shape on a 
pad, and allowed to dry without hanging. 
Extra care for blankets may be given by 
drying them on curtain stretchers, and for 
sweaters by measuring them with usual 
waist measurements before washing and 
stretching to these measurements while dry- 
ing. Any pressing to be done to woolens 
should be done with a warm iron, the gar- 
ment must be almost dry and a cover of 
cheese cloth should be put over it to prevent 
the ironing from giving a gloss. Care must 
be taken as wool scorches easily. To wash 
woolens well, depends upon the use of mild 
soap, even temperature, good pulling into 
shape, and no wringing or rubbing. 
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Letters from Readers Who Feel Deeply the Need of a Better Un- 
derstanding of This Great Problem 


These frank outbursts from wives, mothers, spinsters, physicians, are the outcome of a discussion 


precipitated by a letter on ‘‘The Postponement of Motherhood.” [f Eugenics means anything, it means 


not mere theorizing, but an improvement of conditions. 


This is what our contributors this month urge with 


all their might. A clear, brief account of Eugenics, what it is, what the Eugenics movement signifies, was 
published in this magazine last month, from the pen of Dr. William Mecklenburg Polk, President of the 


New York Academy of Medicine. 


R. EDITOR—To me the childless homes are 
M not so sad and the women who have post- 
poned motherhood are not so proud and 
selfish as some of your readers represent. It is the 
possibility of bringing into the world a weakling 
child or a degenerate, that causes many a woman 
apprehension. It is the horror of seeing the imper- 
fect child of a friend, or the realization of the heart- 
aches caused by another’s child ‘gone wrong,” that 
make a woman wonder if it will all be worth while, 
for this is a rapid age in which we are living and 
temptations are many, while physical and moral re- 
sistance are weak. 

Happy indeed are the childless couples compared 
to those who have suffered as my good husband and 
I have done over the wrongdoings of our first-born. 

! must differ with one of your writers who says 
that divorce follows the childless woman. Perhaps 
it does, but I have not heard of many such in- 
stances among my acquaintances or their friends, 
while [ have known many couples to separate after 
they were parents. It so often happens—and I 
have known three such cases to have happened 
recently—that the drifting apart was caused by the 
arrival of children. The young mother was frail, 


her strength and vitality were impaired. She must, 
of necessity, save what she could for her children, 
who needed her attention. She could not be the 
once brilliant, jolly companion of her husband. He 
must seek outside amusement without her. 

While his love for her was deep and he was proud 
and happy with his babies, yet he became gradually 
absorbed in club life, and, later, the fresher faces, the 
stronger bodies and the more intellectual minds of 
other women attracted him. His home life became 
unhappy, hence a separation. We all know of such 
cases. 

We must not blame the man entirely, for the 
Lord so made him that he deserves our sympathy, 
not our censure. While he may love .children he 
does not need them. What he requires is a healthy 
wife, a congenial companion, a “jolly good fellow.” 
Some of the happiest couples I have known have 
been childiess ones. I do not claim that these 
unions are the ideal. They are not. The grandest 
thing in the world is the contented, well-mated 
husband and wife with a family of good and normal 
children. And the uncertainty of such a possibility 
is the real cause why men as well as women postpone 
parenthood. 
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It is the sincere wish of myself and of the women, 
both young and old, who have asked me to write to 
you that Goop HousEKEEPING, the best of maga- 
zines and the one we most admire, will be just in its 
judgment of the American woman. 

Connecticut. A “Very Old” Subscriber. 


Give the Women a Rest 


Mr. Epitor—I am one of a family of six children, 
and I would not want to see another woman de- 
prived of everything as my mother has always been. 
Her whole life has been spent in skimping and slav- 
ing, trying to make ends meet for herself and her 
children. My father is a rich farmer, and outside of 
buying a certain amount of food he has done very 
little toward supporting his family, and has acted 
so fiendishly that the children could not leave 
home fast enough. When there are more men will]- 
ing to support a family to the best of their ability, 
maybe more women will be willing to have children. 

Which is more degrading: for a woman to be 
“deliberately childless,” or for a man to deliberately 
support two or three other women and let his wife 
take in washing or dressmaking? 

I think there are many women who are not fitted 
for motherhood. Let each woman think of this. 
And the women who are self-supporting—may their 
numbers increase—do not wish to give up their lib- 
erty for a man who will tire of them in a few years. 
It is time women had their eyes opened. 

I have a sister who married a poor man, and has 
had a child every year. She looks like an “old 
hag”’ and has nearly worked her liver out trying to 
get along. This is too much to expect of any 
woman. I have heard dozens of women, one who is 
ninety-four, say that if they had their lives to live 
over again they would not marry. What does this 
signify? I have lived thirty years, and am not look- 
ing for a husband. 

After careful study I believe that a family should 
have at least $3000 a year to live on. Who wants 
to grow up remembering a childhood of harrowing 
poverty? People do write to the magazines and tell 
how they live on $600 or so a year, maybe with six 
children in the family. I would like to interview the 
six children. Maybe that family could skimp along 
on $600, but shame on the man who will boast of 
keeping a family in such circumstances, where they 
have to wear other people’s cast-off clothing, and are 
ground down until they wish they were dead and out 
of their misery. 

Just get after the men who won’t support their 
families and give the women a rest! 

Connecticut. G. 


‘‘Who Enters Leaves All Hope’”’ 


Mr. Epitor—As a specialist in science who has 
long studied the sociological bearings of physiology, 
I am glad to find a magazine outside of medical cir- 
cles which dares to open such a timely discussion as 
that in the letters you have published on the “ Post- 
ponement of Motherhood.” The civilized world has 
evolved to a stage where most sensible people must 
frankly and scientifically face this problem. 
course, I know that many good and well-meaning 
people declare that any interference with nature’s 
plans for reproduction is absolutely sinful; but a 
very large proportion of the present-day workers in 
science and medicine and perhaps the majority of 
the most highly educated people see no question of 
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immorality, sin, or indelicacy in the idea of deliber- 
ate and voluntary control of procreation after mar- 
riage by mutual agreement of husband and wife and 
by means which are ethical, scientific and hygienic. 

Is there any moral law which demands that any 
individual should propagate? If so, then deliberate 
celibacy, meaning sterility, is the most cowardly 
of crimes. The oft-expressed idea that men and 
women should not enter marriage unless they are 
ready to resign absolutely to parenthood, repeated 
as frequently as physiological fate may decide, is 
rapidly becoming obsolete. So far as many cul- 
tured women of to-day are concerned, such a view 
of married duty deserves to be written over the 
doorway of Dante’s infernal regions and beneath the 
inscription,“ Who enters here leaves all hope behind.” 

A more alarming, hopeless, and depressing philos- 
ophy of matrimony could not be set before that 
great and rapidly growing class of educated young 
women who learn before marriage the physiological- 
psychological science relating to wifehood and 
motherhood. Such views of life fitted the age of uni- 
versal female ignorance; but that has gone by forever. 

Many a cultured young woman of to-day, know- 
ing well the latest words of science and ethics on 
life’s problems, stands ready to accept wifehood on 
terms most favorable to the highest mutual de- 
velopment of married lovers, and she gladly wel- 
comes the prospect of motherhood under scientific 
conditions that insure bright, happy, and normal 
children with a combined biological and social in- 
heritance likely to make most desirable citizens. 
Frankly analyzing the involved problems, all this 
means parenthood controlled according to con- 
ditions which are economic, hygienic, psychologic, 
and eugenic in their bearing. I take it for granted 
that this will be understood as referring to control 
which starts a new life only when the favorable 
conditions obtain, and not to pre-natal murder, in 
the most damnable degree, of a beginning life. 

And now let me answer frankly the question of 
FE. K. D., in the May Goop HousEKEEPING, as to 
why women (and men, too) are not given the scien- 
tific knowledge which looks toward the attainment 
of the results suggested above. There are three 
true answers: First, the national law passed in 
1876, which aimed to keep certain medical informa- 
tion from the public; second, the similar laws of 
many states; and, third, the national law of 1910, 
which forbids, under severe penalties, the publica- 
tion in popular form for general readers of any 
scientific information which might help give a volun- 
tary control of parenthood. In short, all these laws 
aim to enforce motherhood indiscriminately upon 
the unwilling, the unwell and the unfit women, 
many of whom nature may have made good wives, 
but decidedly undesirable as mothers, who through 
an inflexible heredity will inevitably transmit their 
own weaknesses to the coming race. 

But we are even now entering a more enlightened 
age. Never before have parenthood and marriage 
been so highly regarded as in the frank discussions of 
scientific books, magazines and learned societies in 
the past decade. We are certainly near a safe and 
sane philosophy of life touching the intricate prob- 
lems of sex in relation to society. Science already 
holds the key to many of the complicated problems, 

and general enlightenment is sure to follow. 

United States of America. A.B 
t@This letter was written by the professor of biology 
in one of the great universities. This magazine is 
heartily in accord with the spirit of his message, but 
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Practical 


would not like to see the information of which he 
speaks in the hands of young, unmarried persons.— 
Tae Eprror. 


The Multiplication of Defectives 


Mr. Eprror—I do not for one minute believe that 
a large percentage of women have children deliber- 
ately. It is well enough to allow others to think so; 
but it is only very recently that the most advanced 
women have reached that stage. 

I live in a town where there are over a thousand 
feeble-minded people, and between two and three 
hundred deaf and blind children. I see these chil- 
dren often, and I think, ‘Oh! if only their mothers 
had been informed!” 

There is no question of race suicide here, where 
there are three, four and sometimes more, children 
from one family all totally blind, deaf, or feeble- 
minded. Come and visit our institutions, you who 
cavil, and you will surely become convinced that 
A.L. S. is right. How much better off is the world 
or the country, for these defectives? And you must 
remember ,that there are still the reformatory, the 
poor house, the prisons, and the insane asylums, not 
to mention the loafers. 

Would it not be much better for all women who 
had reason to fear for the inheritance of their off- 
spring, to refrain from producing any? 

Minnesota. Vera Ment. 


Unfortunate but Philosophical 


Mr. Epitror—My mother has been insane. 
Although she is better now, she is not like herself. 
My mother’s sister is in a retreat. I have a sister in 
the very last stage of tuberculosis, I have had an at- 
tack of this but am better. Would you become 
mothers of children, under conditions such as these, 
even if your very heart cried out for a child of your 
own to love? 

Not I. I would rather do what I can for the 
motherless. 

Ohio. Unhappy. 


Our Laws at Fault 


Mr. Enrror—In your May, 1912, issue, [read with 
great interest the letter on “‘ Fear, Not Finances,” 
written by E. K. D., of California. I heartily agree 
with everything therein expressed. Hers is not an 
isolated case, as she supposes, for there are thous- 
ands, yes, perhaps millions, of others. No one ap- 
preciates this so much as a physician. Hardly a day 
passes that I do not hear similar heart-rending stories. 

When an expectant mother (either only recently 
married and not prepared financially or otherwise 
for motherhood, or already the mother of five or six 
children) comes to me with her stories of woe and 
unhappiness, mingled with tears, as they often are, 
pleading for help; especially, if the woman is all run 
down with the burden of previous children, I must 
have a heart of stone if I am not touched. 

What, as a physician, can I do? Absolutely 
nothing. Not because I am moral or religious, but 
because 1am a coward. Our present laws regarding 
the imparting of information concerning the preven- 
tion of motherhood or getting rid of it are in the high- 
est degree brutal and infamous. Those are pretty 
hard adjectives, but they characterize it properly. 
The law is “man made” and man goes scot-free while 
the woman, the greatest sufferer, was never con- 
sulted in the least. 
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The cause of my cowardice is found in the punish- 
ment, for if I should send by mail or express or give 
in any other way, information of any kind on the 
subject of prevention, be it a formula, a method or 
simply a suggestion I should be doomed to imprison- 
ment for five years at hard labor, plus a fine of five 
thousand dollars. This is the federal law. And 
there are contemptible spies who write to physicians, 
inducing them to break this law, so as to get them 
into their clutches. 

Information of this nature is given now in several 
European countries, and it is high time that the 
matter should be taken up in the United States. No 
men or women like to think themselves victims of 
chance, but most of usare. Eugenics for the human 
being is just as important as it is in the animal 
world. There is no place where would-be fathers 
and mothers may turn for information, but the 
farmer may write to our central government and get 
first-class instruction on the breeding and culture of 
fine-blooded stock. Nearly all of our children come 
“‘hit or miss.”” There is no choice, either, for them 
or their mothers. No wonder that the present 
generation is neurasthenic! 

The remedy can be arrived at only through a 
change in our present laws. Every normal woman, 
especially if married, wants to be a mother, but they 
do not care to have motherhood thrust upon them. 
Here, then, is woman’s great work—to fight for her 
rights so that she may have a choice as to when she 
wants to be a mother, so as to give her children the 
best birthright possible. Where she has the right of 
suffrage she can cast her ballot to have cruel laws 
changed, and can use her influence to bring about 
other desirable changes. Instead of using misdi- 
rected energy in a useless endeavor to improve the 
present race, let us start with a better race, and keep- 
ing it so will be a much easier task because it 
is a task of love and not one that was forced 
upon us. 

I think I can hear someone say, “‘Let them ab- 
stain.” This advice is foolish in the extreme and is 
born of ignorance. As a physician and a student of 
human nature, including this all-important matter 
of sex hygiene, I have long since scouted the idea of 
giving such advice. The matter of marriage should 
be considered more seriously. It should be more 
difficult to enter into that contract than it now is to 
get out of it by means of divorce. Dean Sumner, of 
a cathedral in Chicago, will not marry people unless 
they produce a certificate of good health from reput- 
able physicians. This is an example worthy of imi- 
tation by all those who have the right to perform the 
marriage ceremony. There is great need of educa- 
tion along these lines, so as to produce a better, a 
happier, and more efficieat race of people; and this 
will come only when fatherhood and motherhood are 
within the control of the individual as it should be, 
and as it is in the natural world. 

J. W. W., M.D. 
‘The writer of this letter is an officer of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association and an earnest 
worker in behalf of the “higher life of the house- 
hold.” —Tue Epitor. 


A Fair Chance 


Mr. Eprror—I don’t believe there is a heaven for 
the woman who gives birth to a child when she 
knows there is a possibility, even probability, of its 
not having a fair chance in the world. 

Tennessee. S. R. 7. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 
A Little Story of Its Growth and Service 


Over one thousand pieces of household apparatus have been tested by this branch of Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING MAGAzINE’s work, at no cost to manufacturers or readers. How this is done, and why, and 
how the trade in such apparatus has grown by leaps and bounds, are told herewith. 


Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE goes 

to its readers without the usual para- 
graphs and pictures descriptive of household 
devices tested and approved by the. Good 
Housekeeping Institute. It has been cus- 
tomary for us to print in August a résumé of 
all the devices approved during the previous 
six months, but this time the number is so 
large and the pressure upon our pages is so 
great that the résumé must be brought out 
in pamphlet form. 

This pamphlet, by the way, is a conve- 
nient one of thirty-two pages, fully illus- 
trated. It contains clear descriptions of 
one hundred and forty-four devices and 
pieces of apparatus, with pictures and dia- 
grams, and makes an invaluable list for 
reference in homes that want an unbiased 
account of the latest, most economical ap- 
paratus needed in all departments of house- 
keeping. 

In no other form can this information be 
found. Manufacturers’ catalogs and circu- 
lars, in many instances, are little more than 
advertisements. The Tested and Ap- 
proved List of the Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute includes only those devices which the 
combined judgment of an expert mechanical 
and electrical engineer and a woman trained 
in domestic science can heartily indorse. 

Any readers desiring this pamphlet— 
which is entitled Bulletin No. 1, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, Tested and Ap- 
proved List, January to July, 1912—should 
send his address, with ten cents, to Good 
Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Previous résumés of apparatus, covering 
six months each, have appeared in the issues 
of the magazines for January and August, 
1g1t, and January, 1912. 


; NOR the first time in many months 


The Institute’s Beginnings 


For the benefit of new readers, who do not 
know the story of the Institute’s origin, 
growth and achievements, a brief account 
may properly be given herewith. While 
the magazine was still published in Spring- 


field, Mass., the very rapid development of 
new apparatus for household use, much of it 
poorly conceived and badly executed, sug- 
gested the need of sifting the wheat from the 
chaff, even as this magazine had done with 
reference to food products previous to the 
passage of the Pure Food and Drugs Act of 
1906. Anhonorrollof foods, based upon the 
most thorough and careful chemical analysis, 
was printed in our pages, much to the en- 
lightenment and satisfaction of readers. 

A similar list of household devices was 
imperatively needed. Space was accord- 
ingly appropriated in the building in which 
the magazine was published, and an experi- 
enced teacher of and lecturer upon house- 
held economics was placed in charge. 
Coéperating with her was a mechanical and 
electrical engineer of long experience. 

The response from readers in all parts of 
the country was immediate and_ eager. 
Manufacturers, at the outset, had to be 
“shown,” the idea being a new one in the 
magazine business, but they were not long in 
recognizing cordially the demand for a work 
of this kind and the sincerity and honesty of 
the plan and its administration. Devices 
poured in upon us faster than they could be 
accommodated, and the Institute’s quarters 
were greatly enlarged within a very few 
months. 

The Good Housekceping Institute had 
been in working order for something more 
than a year when the magazine was removed 
to New York City. Quarters for this branch 
of the work were engaged in an apartment 
house, in which conditions approximate 
those in the majority of homes. The rooms 
are light and airy, and the walls and floors 
are of concrete. The Institute’s facilities 
for testing, particularly in the electrical 
phases of the work, were largely increased in 
the new surroundings. Here the work has 
proceeded for more than a year with marked 
success. 


Number of Devices Tesicd Thus Far 


Up to the present writing the Good 
Housekeeping Institute has examined 1,015 
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pieces of apparatus, issued 603 certificates 
of approval to manufacturers, and disap- 
proved 412 pieces. The 603 articles were 
certified because they were not only efficient, 
but well constructed. The 412 were disap- 
proved either because they were inefficient 
and badly made, inefficient though well con- 
structed, or efficient but lacking in the 
qualities to insure long wear, ease of manipu- 
lation, safety to the user, etc. 

Here, then, is a scientific laboratory and 
clearing house, quite free from commercial 
considerations of any sort, which is finding 
the best household apparatus as soon as it 
appears on the market (often before), put- 
ting such apparatus through the most thor- 
ough tests, and printing reports of its work 
for the benefit of the consumer and the 
manufacturer. The Institute assumes the 
dual réle of news gatherer and of scientist, 
passing upon the merits of the various de- 
vices in an impartial manner. The manu- 
facturer submits his prod- 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


The sale of washing- 
machines has increased 
sevenfold in the past 
three years. 


cording to the printed directions which 
accompany it. A record is made of its 
arrival and of the condition in which it 
is received. After these preliminaries, and 
in the sight of the staff of the laboratory, 
the cleaner is set at work, 


uct, which is returned to 
him after the tests are 
made. No article is re- 
tained by the Institute 
unless bought for use. 
There is, so far as we 
know, no other laboratory 
for the testing of house- 
hold apparatus which does 
not charge the manufac- 
turer or the buyer for its 
services and counsel. The 


The trade in fire- 
less cookers is three 
times that of three and mattresses, and get- 
years ago. ting dust under rugs. It 


in the Institute rooms, 
cleaning floors, moldings, 


is then shaken, to make 
sure that it retains the 
material which it has taken 
up. After this, larger par- 
ticles are used for test, 
such as cigarette butts, 
paper, etc. 

When the director is 


Institute is maintained by 

the magazine at large expense, as a phase of 
its educational service; coérdinate, for ex- 
ample, with Dr. Wiley’s service in testing 
foods and writing about them. 

The reader will be interested to know how 
the testing is done. We will take, for ex- 
ample, an electric vacuum cleaner. This is 
removed from its crate and assembled ac- 


Sales of vacu- 
um cleaners 


have increas- 


threefold 


in three years. 


sufficiently pleased with 

its performance, the engineer takes the 
machine, attaches it to gauges, pipes, 
meters, and tubing, and tests it for its actual 
vacuum or suction, etc., with and without 
hose attachment and when floor nozzle and 
hose nozzle are closed and open. This gives 
the power when in use, as well as when on 
exhibition. When he is satisfied with the 
results, the next thing to learn, and a very 
vital one, is just how much the device costs 
to operate and maintain, under varying con- 
ditions. These data, once gathered, are en- 
tered on a card, which is carefully filed away. 
In another file are recorded the exact 
construction, dimensions, and reports of the 
examination of every part, such as dust-bag, 
motor, pumps or fan, handle, casing; how 
the device acted during the process of clean- 
ing; its endurance (after several weeks’ 
trial); its resistance to mechanical strains 
and rough usage; and how far it fulfills the 
claims of the manufacturer. 
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After the laboratory has done all that can 
be done, if there is the slightest vestige 
of doubt concerning the thorough practica- 
bility of the apparatus in the home, the 
cleaner is sent in turn to housekeepers, who 
lack scientific training and will advise the 
Institute frankly whether the device is 
thoroughly useful to them, is labor-saving 
and efficient. After its return to the lab- 
oratory, the cleaner receives a thorough 
overhauling, to see how it has worn during 
its period of probation. If itcan beapproved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute, notice of 
the fact is sent to the manufacturer, who in 
due time receives a certificate of approval. 
This certificate with its guarantee means 
that the housekeeper is safe in buying this 
device, because it does exactly what is 
claimed for it. 

When it is impossible to approve a piece 
of apparatus, the director informs the man- 
ufacturer wherein the device fails. He, 
more often than not, utilizes the suggestions, 
resubmits the articles and frequently gains 
the desired certificate. 


The Multiplication of Household Devices 


During the short life of the Good House- 
keeping Institute—less than three years— 
the production of household devices has 
been multiplied several times. For in- 
stance, according to the laboratory record, 
the brands or makes of vacuum cleaners 
have increased threefold; of fireless cookers, 
threefold; of washing machines, sevenfold; 
of electric toasters and stoves, threefold; 
of portable ovens, fivefold; of food chop- 
pers, fourfold; of immersion heaters, three- 
fold; of alcohol utensils, which were already 
plentiful, twofold. This, in the aggregate, 
is a tremendous expansion.—The growth of 
vacuum cleaners in the foregoing statement 
seems to be comparatively low. That is 
because, while numerous poor machines were 
not submitted, the laboratory started in at 
the beginning by testing a very large num- 
ber of vacuum cleaners. 

Devices smaller than the foregoing have 
sprung up in prodigious numbers, especially 
in the past year and a half. 

Manufacturers have interesting things to 
say about the increase in the sale of their 
products in the past two years. 

One of the largest manufacturers of 
electrical heating devices tell us in an inter- 
esting letter: “The electric iron has come 
today to mean the very best service in iron- 
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ing. It is the most efficient and most 
economical. Electric irons are being sold in 
all parts of the country and in increasing 
volume all the time . . . our dealers jp- 
creasing their business from 20 per cent. to 
200 per cent.” 

The makers of washing machines have 
interesting tidings. One writes: 

“For the year ending December 31, 1910, 
the percentage of sales of hand machines 
was about 19 per cent. of the total, and for 
the year ending December 31, 1911, the per- 
centage a trifle less.” 

Another manufacturer of power washing 
machines reports his sales in the year 1908 
to have been 1,246; in 1909, 6,987; 1910, 
10,868; 1911, 14,736. 

“In regard to the electric washer, the 
demand for a machine of this type during 
the past two or three years has increased 
very greatly. When we first began we were 
‘swamped’ with inquiries, but when the 
inquirer found what the price was he very 
seldom ordered. In fact, we turned so low 
a percentage of inquiries into orders that it 
was not a profitable business for us. But 
we have kept steadily at it; also there are 
several other washing machine concerns and 
they advertise electric washers, and this 
combined advertising has had the effect of 
educating the people into the idea of paying a 
good price for an article of this kind. The 
percentage of inquiries that can be turned 
into orders is steadily increasing. I believe 
that the future business will be on the elec- 
tric machine together with a machine to be 
operated by a gasoline engine for those peo- 
ple who do not have electricity in their 
homes.” (Italics are ours.) 

Some articles, such as vacuum cleaners, 
fireless cookers, washing machines, electric 
stoves, but especially the first and second 
mentioned, have sprung into general favor 
with startling rapidity. Innumerable firms 
have been established far and near to ex- 
ploit these goods, causing a general flooding 
of the market with many cheap and useless 
devices, and it has fallen to the lot of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute to weed out 
the poor material, which has not always 
been a simple matter. Among these goods 
stands preéminent the vacuum cleaner, and 
second to it the fireless cooker. And since 
there has been an economic edict that all 
homes shall have at least one pair of correct 
scales, this device, too, has been among the 
widely exploited ones. But, fortunately, in 
this case, the law has stepped in and has aid- 
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ed the Institute materially by standing back 
of its decision: An unerring scale, or none. 

During this mushroom growth a delicate 
and important task which has devolved 
upon the Institute has been the arbitration 
and adjustment of difficulties between 
housewife and manufacturer on account of 
the failure of apparatus to “live up” to the 
exaggerated claims made for it by the man- 
ufacturer. The device in a given instance 
may be highly useful, and well worth the 
price, but the buyer, believing literally in 
the very large claims made for it, and suffer- 
ing disappointment, may finally repudiate 
it utterly. Thus do exaggerated claims 
hinder the rapid adoption of “‘new-fangled 
appliances.” A disgusted, disillusioned user 
may infect a neighborhood with the germs of 
distrust and postpone the day of easier, more 
economical housekeeping. The Institute, 
in adjusting these difficulties, in individual 
cases and in print, has found in this single 
direction an important field of effort and has 
come to believe that the demand for appa- 
ratus will increase more rapidly if the mate- 
rial is honestly advertised. 

The fireless cooker has been the greatest 
sulierer from this mistake, and whereas the 
“tireless” is one of the greatest boons to the 
home, as a money, time, labor, and fuel 
saver, it has limitations; and many a 
woman, to the knowledge of the director of 
the Institute, has refused to buy a fireless 
cooker on account of the discouragement and 
disappointment due to misrepresentation. 


The Popular Kinds of Apparatus 


Inevitably, cheap and useless devices have 
been many in this period of expansion. The 
need of standardizing has grown with each 
passing month. Although there is no actual 
standardization of household equipment— 
a thing which the Institute has approxi- 
mated by eliminating poor articles from its 
lists—there is now, because of the work of 
the Institute, enough excellent material on 
the market to stand in a class apart, marked 
for its efficiency. This the housekeepers of 
the nation are beginning to find out. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute, more 
than any other organization, has the means 
of gauging the demand for household appa- 
ratus in its various phases; the director re- 
ceives every day, among other letters, many 
asking “What fireless cooker is the best?” 
“Can you recommend aluminum cooking 
utensils?” ‘What vacuum cleaner is the 
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best?” “Are electric irons expensive to 
operate?” etc., etc. During the past year 
and a half the inquiries have taken approxi- 
mately the following proportions: For 
vacuum cleaners, 30 per cent.; for fireless 
cookers, 30 per cent.; for electrical devices, 
Io per cent.; washing machines and laundry 
machinery, 15 per cent.; other apparatus, 15 
percent. This clearly shows that electricity, 
involved in almost 45 per cent. of the in- 
quiries, is losing its mystery; that the house- 
keeper is coming to feel at home with it. 
The electric flatiron, of course, is a large 
factor in the ro per cent. of inquiries con- 
cerning electrical devices. The interest in 
laundry equipment of all kinds is keen and 
growing rapidly. 

A notable advance in the past year is the 
request for perfect pots, pans, etc., for 
kitchen use. Although nickel-covered cop- 
per is coming into the trade, this is as yet 
too recent to report upon. The interest in 
aluminum is very keen. The retailers have 
opened departments devoted to aluminum 
utensils. The fact that aluminum now sel!s 
at about thirty-five cents per pound, as 
against eight dollars a pound a few years 
ago, has made this possible. 


Interesting Facts Concerning the Institute 


Good Housekeeping Institute is not an 
exhibition room, but a laboratory exclu- 
sively. Visitors are not admitted. 

In answering inquiries concerning appa- 
ratus, the director is particular to report all 
the devices tested and approved. No one 
“best” is singled out, for the best in a given 
case depends upon the requirements of the 
individual home. The word “sanitary” 
has crept into the literature of household 
apparatus until it is almost a slogan of the 
trade. This appears very clearly in the lit- 
erature and devices which come to the In- 
stitute. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute exists 
to serve the readers of the magazine, 
and, incidentally, the manufacturers of 
apparatus. Readers are cordially invited 
to write to the director at any time 
concerning devices and their use, their 
makers, the prices, etc. The Institute is a 
bureau of information in this particular 
field. Its director and staff are willing to be 
of service in every way to all those inter- 
ested in the systematic organization of the 
home by means of the proper tools properly 
employed. 
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UGUST is the great vacation 
month, and I hope that all of 
you Golden Bees are about 

to have a rest, a change, a jolly good 
time. How do you like to spend 
your vacations? Some of you have 
told me, and I am just as glad as 
you are that being a Golden Bee 
has made it possible for you to have the 
kind of vacation this summer that you 
have been wanting for “‘years and years.” 

But don’t forget that vacation time is, 
most of all, outdoor time. Just Jive out- 
doors. And if any of you find the very best 
kind of a place for a Golden Bee girl to 
spend her vacation, why not let me know 
about it, so that I can give the information 
to the Golden Bees who will write next year 
and ask me to advise them where to go. I 
might even get out a vacation booklet for 
the benefit of members of the Golden Bee 
Club —and then, very likely, a number of 
you might spend your vacation at the same 
place, and you could have a Golden Bee 
Camp, and Golden Bee picnics, and com- 
pare notes on how the club has helped you 
to make vacation money. 

Some of you girls who don’t belong to the 
club may say, as you read this, that it 
doesn’t concern you, because you cannot 
afford a vacation anyway. Well, that is 
just what some of our girls said before they 
joined the Golden Bee Club. And now they 
are writing me that they have earned 
enough money to pay for a two weeks’ va- 
cation this August. And they are country 
girls as well as city girls. 

Just to show what large sums may be 
earned, if one is ambitious, industrious and 
persevering, let me say that one of our 
members succeeded last month in drawing 
a check for $150. She is the wife of a suc- 
cessful business man, but she wished to be 
able to give her children a musical education 
“all with her own money,” and she has 
succeeded grandly so far. The picture on 
this page is of her two girls. Among a lot 
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Two members of the Junior Chapter of the Golden Bee. 


of letters which have just come in is one 
from a minister’s wife, who writes: 

I have so wanted to earn some money of my very 
own that I could give to the poor, and use toward 
fixing up my home, but a minister’s salary is small 
and it is no easy thing for a person in my position to 
make money. I was delighted when I read your 
proposition, and I am still more delighted with the 
results. I have earned considerable spending money 
and am able to send flowers to a sick friend, or buy 
something pretty for my home, without feeling as 
though I were taking bread from somebody’s 
mouth. 

Here is a letter from a bride who has just 
returned from her honeymoon: 

I have not had time to tell you before, but now 
that my wedding journey is over, I feel as though 
the first thing I ought to do is to write and tell you 
that my trousseau was truly a Golden Bee trousseau, 
as I earned all the money for it after becoming a 
member of your club. I want to keep right on earn- 
ing my own pin money, and it will be such fun to 
surprise my husband with presents from money I 
have earned. 

For the benefit of you who are reading 
about the club for the first time, let me say 
that the Order of the Golden Bee is an 
organization for women and girls who wish 
to earn money for themselves. Everything 
is free. All you have todo to become a mem- 
ber is to write a postal card to me. I will send 
you full particulars so that you can begin 
right away to work for independence and 
happiness. If you are a woman or girl who 
needs money to carry out some much-desired 
plan, drop me a postal card right away. 


Secretary, The Order of The Golden Bee, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 


381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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> price, or Two Dollars each, will be paid for Discoveries accepted. See ‘Editor's 


Say” pages this month for particulars. 


Address Discoveries, Good Housekeeping 


Magazine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


These paragraphs, which constitute the most popular department of the maga- <> 
zine, are contributed by readers. During August and September, 1912, double {>> ( 


PEEPED into a mirror that hangs in a 
store where I was doing some shopping, 
and was not pleased with what I saw. 
I thought of the nicely ordered house I had 
left, with not one thing out of its place, from 
front porch to cellar, and I remembered how 
hard I had worked, up to the very minute 
of leaving the house, to make it all tidy. 
Then I ventured another look into that mir- 
ror and discovered that I was NEGLECT- 
ING MYSELF and giving more time and 
attention to my house than to the woman 
who lived therein. I made a resolution, 
then and there, that no matter what there 
was to be done at home, when I had occa- 
sion to go out in the big world I would take 
time to prepare properly for the journey. 
Now I can look back into a mirror and see 
a woman properly groomed and neatly clad, 
from well-brushed and polished shoes to a 
hat set on the head and pinned securely at 
the angle at which it was meant to be worn. 
I might add that beneath the hat I see a 
face serene in the consciousness of belonging 
to a well-dressed woman, and that I have 
found, in taking time to dress my body, that 
I unconsciously put my soul into poise and 
get more real rest from my outings than I 
ever did before. E. H. B., Missouri. 
# A valuable DIAMOND was lost from its 
setting in a ring belonging to a friend of 
mine, because the gold of another ring worn 
as a guard was of different quality from the 
gold of the diamond ring. A jeweler ad- 
vised my friend against wearing an 18-karat 
and a 14-karat ring on the same finger, espe- 
cially if the former contained a jewel, be- 
cause the gold of the 18-karat ring was 


softer and easily worn and cut by the other. 
The same caution holds true as regards the 
chain used for a string for gold beads and the 
beads themselves. J. A. C., Massachusetts. 


* Homemade SOAP, poured while soft, into 
long, narrow, corset boxes, forms well- 
shaped bars that may be cut into slices 
of convenient size. The box can easily be 


torn off after the soap bars have hardened. 
M. M. T., New York, 


* The prepared PAPER BAGS for cooking 
I found brittle and easily torn when I came 
to closing the open end. This difficulty I 
now obviate by going over the outside of the 
bag with a cloth or sponge wet with cold 
water. M. B. N., Illinois. 


# Papier-maché KEELERS (a sort of small 
tub) make most excellent dishpans for 
washing china and glass, as the dishes are not 
nearly so apt to be broken or nicked as when 
a granite pan is used. Treated to a couple of 
coats of flat white, and a final coating of 
white enamel, one will prove a very satis- 
factory addition to the white enamel 
kitchen. R. B. S., Washington. 


* We installed a new KITCHEN RANGE. 
Our plumber told us to build a very light 
fire the first time we used it, and after allow- 
ing that to burn a few hours to let it go out 
and build another, gradually allowing this 
one to become the normal size. Thus we 
would “temper” the iron of the stove and 
the water-back connections and prevent 
injury. To explain this matter, the average 
housewife knows how her irons for laundry 
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work gradually lose their heat-retaining 
properties with use. ‘‘The temper’’ goes, 
and if a hot fire is first used in a new stove, 
the iron and water-back pipe and connec- 
tions are injured. C. K. F., New Jersey. 
* BAKED DATES are very palatable, 
especially when served with hot rolls. Re- 
move the stones from the dates, put into 
each a very small piece of butter, place in a 
pan, sprinkle with salt, and put in a hot 
oven for five minutes. Dates that are old 
and hard will become soft by this method. 
They should be served hot. 

E. L 


. W., New York. 


# have a small ‘‘stand-alone’” GARDEN ~ 


BASKET that I find very useful when 
picking flowers and weeds. It ismade 
by poking a cane through a basket and 
then pegging it so that the basket 
cannot slip. It can be made of the 
ordinary fruit basket with a bamboo 
cane, but it can also be more decora- 
tive. Iam going to make one of a 
brown Japanese basket, with an oak 


cane stained brown. 
A. R. P., New Jersey. 


# LIGHT HAIR that has a tend- 
ency to become oily is only aggra- 
vated by frequent washings. A 
hairdresser told me that rubbing in- 
to the scalp a strong solution of salt 
and water and then drying the hair 
in the sun, would not only leave the 
hair light and fluffy, but would in 
the end cure the trouble. I have 
found this excellent, and of great use 
when I wish to have my hair look- 
ing at its best in a short time. It 


takes me about fifteen minutes. 
R. V. M., California. 


Discoveries 


have been laundered several times. I have 
effected a complete cure by merely rubbing 
the edge of the collar with a small piece of 
ordinary paraffin wax that I keep in my col- 
lar box, and I have a notion that the collars 
do not soil so readily and that they last 
longer. The wax invisibly fills up the 
“pores’”’ of the edge and materially en- 


hances the comfort of the wearer. 
A. N., Ohio, 


# At a recent dinner I had a glass of water 
spilled on a rose-colored VOILE DRESS. 
When dried it left a large and a small ring, 
which had apparently ruined the dress. [ 
consulted several cleaners and druggists as 
to what could be used to remove these spots. 
They could tell me of nothing effec- 
tive that might not take out the 
color of the gown. I tried rubbing 
the goods both ways of the cloth 
between my hands and all the spots 
disappeared. I then pressed the 
dress with a moderately hot iron and 
it looked like new. New Yort. 
* On CHILDREN’S SUNDAY the 
service in our church is chiefly con- 
cerned with children and birds and 
flowers. Even the birds are there, 
for hanging in their cages at the 
sides of the church are canaries that 
sing when the children do, and oc- 
casionally besides. 
H. 


R. P., Massachusetts. 


# In sewing supports into the collars 
of very thin NET GUIMPES I have 
always placed the supports too near 
the front, and thereby suffered tor- 
tures when wearing the guimpe; or 


The ‘stand-alone I have moved them farther back 
device to have the thin net crush 


that both vege- down in front. Now I cross two 
table and flower 


#1 wear one of the littlke CHATE- gardeners will supports exactly in the center front 


LAINE HOOKS for eyeglasses—it 


De- 


{Pai in an ac. Of the collar. They keep the collar 
has a secure catch—and when I have companying Dis- from crushing, and are perfectly com- 


occasion to remove my rings for a 
minute to wash my hands or do little kitch- 
en tasks I slip the rings on that instead 
oflaying them down. Thenif I forget them 
for a while they are perfectly safe. I have 
heard of so many cases where rings have been 
left in dressing rooms, trains, hotels, or clubs. 
Why not try thisplan? The hook can be 


worn inside the waist if desired. 
B. W. K., Massachusetts. 


# For years I have been bothered by a 
roughness (saw-edge) in COLLARS that 


covery. 


fortable. Then the side supports 
may be moved farther back where they 


will not make themselves felt. 
Dame Trot, New Jersey. 


* Do you know that a fewpieces of BACON, 
spread on the top of and baked with maca- 
roni and cheese, add much snap to this 
delicacy? H. L., New York. 
® We buy our OATMEAL loose, ten pounds 
at a time. We sift it at once through an 
ordinary sieve, saving the flour thus ob- 
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tained. The oatmeal is improved by hav- 
ing this flour removed, and the flour makes 


excellent brown bread. 
A. S. K., Massachusetts. 


# In buying gingham or other thin material 


for your housework dresses, get an extra ~ 


half yard. With this you can make simple 
and dainty DUST-CAPS to match your 
dresses. If these are finished with an inex- 
pensive lace edge, copying the popular 
breakfast caps, they will 
have a much better ap- 
pearance. 

A. H. H., New York. 


# An ordinary red build- 
ing BRICK will answer 
as an admirable substi- 
tute for ice if you have 
no means of keeping the 


and Experimenters 


added powdered cinnamon! After the mix- 
ture had cooled I sampled it and found it 
delicious. All the friends who tasted this 
candy asked me what gave it the new, de- 


lightful flavor. It sounds queer, but try it! 
M. P., New York. 


# A friend who is an excellent cook tells me 
that she always puts into her SPONGE 
CAKE the grated rind of an orange and a 
tablespoonful or two of the juice. I have 
tried it with great suc- 
cess. The cake has a 
delicious flavor and keeps 
moist almost indefinitely. 
Talso put inlemon or van- 


illa extract as usual. 
M. E. S., Ohto. 


# I have discovered from 
experience that a form- 


latter, or if it is too ex- A Bavarian Basket that may be used for serv- ula for preserving eggs 


iV ick ing glasses of lemonade on the veranda. The ; ; , ‘ . 
pensive. Soak the brick ing glasses of. lemonade on fowers are of In your magazine 


in cold water, wrap it in 
a wet cloth, and place in 
the shade. The evaporation of the water 
will keep the brick cold. Butter placed upon 
it will be kept as hard as though ice were 
used. W. B. A., California. 


# My friends ask why I take the trouble to 
put a ruffle on the bottom of my kitchen 
apron. I call it my “DROP CATCHER.” 
It is surprising how many drops it prevents 
from landing on the 
dress skirt exposed be- 
low the bottom of the ap- 
ron, .&£.F., Dist.of Columbia. 


*A room that I oc- 
cupied in a summer 
boarding house had, in- 
stead of a bureau, a 
table and a large wash- 
stand with two long and 
two short drawers. The 


bright oriental coioring. 


A cup and saucer belonging to a chocolate set of 


is insufficient, and one 
might say incorrect. A 
formula for a “solution of silicate”’ for PRE- 
SERVING EGGS was asked for by A. B. 
It was advised that eggs which are per- 
fectly clean be placed in a can filled with 
a ro per cent. solution of sodium silicate, 
and the can closed air tight. The solution 
was to be renewed once during a preserving 
period of six months. I have discovered 
that the solution must be prepared with 
boiling water, otherwise 
the mixture is not proper. 
And the solution must, 
therefore, not be used 
until thoroughly cold. 
The mixture must not 
be made or used in any 
but earthenware or glass 
receptacles. Tin or metal 
vessels should not be 
used on account of the 
chemical action of the 


table was too unsteady unusual design. The dark portion is exactly the solution on them. Fur- 


to write upon, so I set 
the washstand in a good 
light, took out the upper drawer and put 
it back, bottom up. When it was drawn 
halfway out, I had an admirable DESK, 
with the whole top of the stand for my 
papers. E. A. C., New York. 


* Thinking that the FUDGE I was making 
Was not quite dark enough in color, I stirred 
In an extra teaspoonful of what I supposed 
was cocoa. I discovered too late that I had 


color of chocolate fudge, while the little globes 
are orange-colored 


thermore, preserved eggs 
that are to be boiled 
must be punctured slightly, otherwise in 
boiling the shells will burst. The solu- 
tion deposits an impervious coating on 
the egg, thus making the egg practically air 
tight. A tiny puncture must be made with 


‘a needle or pin, preferably in the small end 


of the egg. In the nature of things, the 
chemical coating renders the eggshells unfit 
to be used for settling coffee. Preserved 
eggshells should be carefully washed before 
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the eggs are used at all. I have found the 


silicate solution most satisfactory. 
E. M. R., District of Columbia. 


# A young married woman I know has a 
book that she calls, in an attractive label 
pasted on its cover, “When I Have a 
House.” In it she writes suggestions for 
the building of the HOUSE she dreams of— 
a wealth of information gleaned from her 
own experience in rented houses, and the 
improvements she and her friends have 
longed to make. She 
writes here the 
helpful hints she gathers 
from the columns of the 
magazines. When she 
comes at last to that 
happy time when she 
consults the architect for 
the building of her house, 
she will have at her hand 
the aid of experience. She can avoid these 
little mistakes that make so much differ- 
ence to the housewife; she can build a 
house that will be from the beginning, con- 
venient, sanitary—worthy of the name 
“home.” R. W., Ohio. 


# My children are enjoying an HOUR- 
GLASS that was recently given to them. 
Somehow, the hour for practice or work 
seems shorter and more interesting when 
timed by this dainty, old-fashioned device. 


M. P., New York. 


# TOAST that is put in a glass jar with the 
lid screwed on tightly will keep fresh for 
hours. This isa good thing to know whena 


sick person has to be fed during the night. 
B. R., Oregon. 


#1 have had no trouble with a foul or 
clogged SINK DRAIN since I learned to 
keep my favorite washing powder scattered 
around so it will run down the drain pipe. 
W. F., Illinois. 


#From M. Soyer, the Frenchman who 
demonstrated PAPER-BAG COOKERY in 
London last summer, I got a valuable hint 
for saving both time and labor, and doing 
away with a very disagreeable part of this 
method. For greasing the bag, instead of 
using his hands he had a long-handled brush. 


With this he would grease one side of the © 


bag, press the bag together and it was ready 
for the food. One of the dishes he pre- 
pared was a plum pudding. After making 
the pudding, M. Soyer placed it in a greased 


This tiny silver dachshund forms a variation in 
knife rests. 


bag, then fastened the bag, twisting the ends 
so that the pudding would be round, and put 
this bag into a larger one that he filled with 
water, fastened, and placed in the oven, 
The pudding was delicious. 


L. C. L., Loutstana. 


# A surprise at the end of a luncheon was 
the distribution of the half-open roses that 
formed the centerpiece. These proved to 
be hat pins. Satin RIBBON ROSES witha 
bit of artificial foliage glued to the base were 
run onto common, penny 
hatpins, making a de- 
cidedly pretty pin and 
a dainty favor. The 
roses had been placed 
in a cut-glass bowl with 
plenty of real foliage 
and looked indeed like 
real flowers. What an 
appropriate place those 
petals would have been for tucking away 
the announcement of an engagement! 
M. C. A., Michigan. 


* Allow silverware to remain in strong 
BUTTERMILK for several hours, and then 
rinse in hot water, and polish. The result 
is as pleasing as when expensive silver polish 
is used. L. D., Arkansas, 


# For that time in life where his or her 
AGE is a delicate question, the candles on 
the birthday cake might be arranged to 
form a question mark, 4. N. D., New Yort. 


# Our German maid taught us to cook cab- 
bage with APPLES, and it is the best ever. 
Cut a medium-sized head of cabbage into 
rather coarse pieces and boil with four or 


five tart apples, pared and quartered. 
E. D., Connecticut. 


# For VINEGAR I save all peelings from 
fruit, boil in just enough water to cover, 
strain, and set away unsealed to ferment. 
I rinse out all emptied fruit jars and pour the 
“rinsings” into my vinegar jug. A piece of 
“mother” as large as a saucer hastens the 
souring process. The “mother” may be 
procured from the grocer. My vinegar is a 


fine amber color, sharp, andis certainly pure. 
G. J. S., Kansas. 


# Having spilled a cupful of hot coffee on a 
WHITE SERGE coat and skirt, I washed 
the spots in gasoline three times, and as the 
stains did not come out I then washed them 
with lukewarm water and a pure, white 
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soap. When pressed nicely with an electric 
iron you couldn’t tell that an accident had 
occurred. A. L. D., North Carotina. 


#SUMMER LAWNS often fade, espe- 
cially in lavender, green, and pink. There 
is enough color and pattern left so that they 
need not be dyed entirely, only they look 
faded. My plan is this: After washing the 
dress, I put into the rinsing water a small 
amount of dye of the right color, and after 
dissolving it in cold water, merely rinse the 
dress in this bath. This 
will give a fresh color to 
the gown without de- 
stroying the pattern. 
Pongee, dimity, etc., may 
be treated successfully in 
this way. It must be 
done each time the dress 
is washed. 

L. A. B., New York. 


* The hardest wear on a 
waist comes on the sides 


A piece of pottery made by Anton Lang, the 
under the arms. Pro- Oberammergau villager famous for his part in ers. Pulladrawerout and 


iect this part of the 
blouse with a strip of OILED SILK and 
there will be less likelihood of the unsightly 
holes, which often make an otherwise good 
waist unwearable. This is a trick of the 
trade practiced by the most fashionable of 
New York dressmakers. 
Cc. T. R. L., Pennsylrania. 


* Ii you have difficulty in inducing your 
CANARY to take his daily bath, sprinkle a 
few seeds upon the water. You will find 
that this added attraction will make the bath 


become a habit with the little fellow. 
A. H. H., New York. 


* For dusting, there is nothing equal to 
a good CHAMOIS wet in cold, soft water, 
then wrung out dry. Rinse often, as the 
dust collects in it. I know of one piano 
that has been dusted this way for ten years, 
and the polish is certainly in a good condi- 
tion. E. C. T., Illinois. 


* If the water in the laundry tubs, bathtub, 
or basin does not run freely down the outlet, 
use a BUTTON-HOOK to remove the lint 


and strings, that may have collected there. 
G. B. L., Rhode Island, 


* My gift for the chest of a FALL BRIDE 
is a case in which to hang her wedding gown. 
A four-yard piece of linen was cut to the 
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width of three-quarters of a yard and the 
ends were hemmed. The linen was then 
folded double, so that the back extended 
down four inches below the front, and the 
side seams were stitched. Where the linen 
folds at the top, a slit was cut in the center 
for the head of the dress hanger. The extra 
four inches at the bottom turn up and but- 
ton across the front, thereby keeping out 
dust when the dress has been slipped up 
through the case and buttoned in. On the 
front I also embroidered my friend’s mono- 

: gram in a conventional 
design. These cases may 
be made of lawn or any 


material desired. 
Cc. D. S., Michigan. 


# Your BABY that is ac- 
customed to sleep by it- 
self need never be incon- 
venienced in hotels, when 
you are traveling with it, 
if the room contains a 
dresser with deep draw- 


put it on the floor, and 
place in it a comfort or pillow made espe- 
cially for the purpose, or anything at hand to 
make a soft bed. Then make this bed up in 
the usual way. You will find that it is a 
good sleeping place, simply contrived. 
L. W. T., Missouri. 

** But do not under any condition put the 
baby in a drawer and then leave it in the 
dresser. We have known this to be done, 
the drawer accidentally shoved in during the 
night and the baby smothered to death. 
—Tue Eprrors. 


#A great source of entertainment to our 
small children this summer is a cheap imi- 
tation of aSWINGING COUCH. The legs 
were removed from a stout cot with a strong, 
woven-wire mattress and this was suspended 
from the ceiling of a roomy back porch. 
Heavy iron screw eyes each containing an 
iron ring were placed in correct positions in 
the ceiling, care being taken to find the 
crossbeams, as the thin boards of the ceiling 
will not sustain much weight. Four heavy 
strands of rope were swung from the iron 
rings and fastened to the four corners of the 
cot. As many as five or six children can ride 
in this swing with safety. One small boy 
insists on sleeping in it nights, and he arises 
each morning with sparkling eyes and glow- 
ing cheeks. W. R. T., Virginia. 
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A Pillow for a Weary Head 


#To make an attractive pillow, cover button 
molds, size of half a dollar, with velvet and sew 
them together with narrow velvet ribbon, leaving a 
little space apart. One hundred buttons will make 
a good-sized pillow. M. S., Minots. 


Cork the Barbs 


#In taking ’cross-country walks, provide yourself 
with a couple of dozen medium-sized corks. When 
coming to the inevitable barbed-wire fence, protect 
each barb with a cork until you are safely under the 
fence. The corks may be re- 

turned to your pocket and 

used a good many times. 

The cork-safety device may 

be used to good effect ou the 

barbed-wire fence between 

country neighbors, the corks 

in such case being left perma- 

nently. We have found it a 

most grateful saving of torn 

garments while living at our 

summer home this past 

season. 

K. G. L., Michigan. 


Rais for Caps 


# Everybody is familiar with 
the outing caps with visors 
used so extensively every- 
where, and we all know how the front of the 
crowns becomes flat so quickly. ‘To overcome this 
difficulty, purchase an inexpensive wire “rat” 
(such as the ladies use for their hair) and place it 
inside the crown. It will give the round, full ap- 
pearance so much desired. 
M. G. D., New York. 


“Speaking Proper.” 


# We are four sisters and all out of school; we had 
fallen in the habit of using bad grammar so we 
started a reform, each to correct the other when one 
spoke improper. We have improved so much in a 
short while, and I think it a good plan for every fam- 
ily to copy. It is just as easy to talk proper as it is 
to talk improper, and to use good English is an ac- 
complishment. A. M. Virginia. 


Why Not? 


#In a certain village church a red electric bulb, 
placed in the direct view of the rector as he preached 
his sermon, was turned on when the allotted twenty 
minutes for the sermon were up. Thereafter, if the 
rector kept on, he had before him the danger signal 
of running over time. M. P., Connecticut. 


Cruelty to Children 


#1 know a small boy who, whenever he deserved 
punishment, was obliged to sit down and copy 
editorials from the Herald as long as was neces- 
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This novelty with its facilities for holding 
many kinds of fruit makes a useful center- 
piece for the summer camp table. 


Some Remarkable Discoveries 


Submitted in Good Faith and Here Printed for the Edification 
of Readers 


sary to fit the crime. 


Now his handwriting is 
beautifully legible. 


G. A., New Jersey. 
Art and Ants 


# A lady told me that she found a plate of pork in 
the cupboard covered with red ants. She took the 
pork off, set the greasy plate in the hot oven, and 
forgot about it. On opening the oven door, several 
hours later, she found a very pretty plate. The 
center was a dark glossy brown, and the rim was 
covered with small irregular brown spots, which gave 
a lovely effect. She painted a spray of yellow roses 
in the center, and now her plate adorns the shelf for 
everyone to admire. 
G. E. N., New Hampshire. 


Poor Kitties! 


# After getting into the fly- 
paper several times and pull- 
igg the cats out of it I at last 
hung them on the kitchen 
stove pipe. (The stove we 
did not use in the summer.) 
M. L., Massachusetts. 


Swapping Hens 


#Itis “great” to keep hens; 
but one does become at- 
tached to them as pets when 
one has watched them grow 
in stature and comeliness 
from the fluffy age through the scrawny age to the 
full perfection of comb and plumage. So, after each 
chicken has been named, and trained to a small de- 
gree of responsiveness to attention, the family is 
averse to the suggestion of ealing one of them; yet 
home-grown fowls are more attractive than the 
market bird. We solved the difficulty by quietly 
swapping fowls of similar weight and age with a 
neighbor. His family had no particular affection 
for our aged, matronly hen, “Emily,” and our 
family felt no qualms at having their “Ann Eliza” 
or “Buff” served in a pie! 

H. K. 8., Colorado. 


The Toes Turned Up. 


#In most of the homes, the feet of a chicken of 
other fowl are thrown away. I made a very pretty 
hanging receptacle for small articles such as small 
scissors, thimbles, buttonhooks, etc., out of a pair 
of chicken feet. I cleaned the feet thoroughly, 
then dried them with the toes turned up. 
After they were hard and dry I bronzed them 
and tied ribbon to them and they were ready for 
use. B., Ohto. 


Calisthenics for Cals 


# Our kitten’s white paws were always quite black 
until we began putting a little butter on each paw 
every morning. This regular exercise increased the 


appetite and the kitten grew stronger quickly. 
L. D. H., New York. 
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Yes, thanks, 


I’m quite well. 


“Wouldn't know 
me? Well, I hardly 
know myself when 
| realize the superb 
comfort of well-bal- 


anced nerves and per- 


fect health. 


“The change began 
when I quit coffee 


and tea, and started drinking 


POSTUM 


“I don’t give a rap about the theories; the com- 
fortable, healthy facts are sufficient.” 


“There’s a Reason’’ for Postum 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Christie MacDonald Robert Hilliard 


If you were going to engage some 
leading stage favorites to entertain 
your family and friends, you would 
likely select such well-known artists 
as Harry Lauder, Christie MacDon- 
ald, Robert Hilliard, Blanche Ring, 
Montgomery and Stone—if you 


could secure their services. 

These are some of the very artists the 
Victor brings into your home, and you have 
only to wish for Harry Lauder to sing “I 
Love a Lassie” to actually hear this and 
other of his tuneful Scotch ballads. 

It’s just as easy to hear Christie MacDon- 
ald sing her two famous Spring Maid num- 
bers, ‘““Two Little Love Bees” and “Day 
Dreams”. And if you want a dramatic 
masterpiece, just let Robert Hilliard recite 
the scenes from his greatest success, “A 
Fool There Was”. 

Then there’s Blanche Ring to entertain 
you with a spirited rendition of “Come 
Josephine in My Flying Machine” and 
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Victor-Victrola IV Victor-Victrola VI Victor-Victrola VIII 
Oak, $15 Oak, $25 Oak, $40 


other song hits which she sang into popu- 
larity. You'll thoroughly enjoy, too, 
Montgomery and Stone’s clever singing 
of “Travel, Travel Little Star’? and other 
of their characteristic songs. 

You can keep right on picking your tal- 
ent from among such “headliners” as Bayes 
and Norworth, George M. Cohan, May Irwin, 
Nat Wills, Alice Lloyd, Al Jolson, Rose 
Coghlan, Digby Bell, Vesta Victoria, and 
a host of others. 

And you can instantly change over to 
the best band music, the best in grand 
opera—the best music of every kind—for 
the most famous singers and musicians, the 
foremost artists in every line, are at your ~ 
service on the Victor and Victor-Victrola. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play any music you wish to hear and dem- 
onstrate to you the wonderful Victor-Victrola. 


Victor Talking yoann Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner G h 1, Canadian Distributors 


Victor-Victrola XIV 
Mahogany or oak, $150 


Always use Victor Needles to play Victor Records— 
there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 


New Victor Records are on sale 
at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


1Ct TO a Victor-Victrola XVI 
Mahogany or quartered oak, $200 
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My! what a fine soup for summer! 


A. these delicious vegetables—sixteen of them—with 
their fresh, right-out-of-the-garden flavor, beside all the 
other good things. 

And you needn’t heat up the house nor yourself to make 


All you need is boiling water. 
You get the nourishing properties of rich beef-stock, of 
sweet potatoes and white potatoes, carrots, yellow turnips, 
peas, Lima beans, corn, okra, ham, imported macaroni 
“alphabets”—32 different ingredients in all, and so 
perfectly blended they make a soup as 

palatable and tempting as it is nutritious. 
Here’s where you cut down living-cost. 

Order a dozen at a time. 
21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
wai elery Mock Turtle omato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
gone: Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
Then whisk in for Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


com for the red-and-white label 
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Let this laundress 
help you 


—keep your hands out of scalding suds, avoid a 
steam-filled kitchen and escape the exertion of rub- 
bing clothes. 


This laundress is relieving hundreds of thousands 
of women from sweltering wash-days—a worker any 
one can afford to have. This laundress 


is P.anpG.—The White Naphtha Soap. 


Use it and you will not need scalding 
water. P.axoG.—The White Naphtha 


Soap works best in lukewarm water. 


Use it and you will not have to boil 
clothes. P.axoG.— The White Naphtha 


Soap washes clothes beautifully clean 
without boiling. 


Use it and you will do no hard rub- 
bing. P.a»oG.—The White Naphtha Soap 
loosens the dirt while the clothes soak. 


You will not have a moment of hot, 
tiring, disagreeable effort. This modern 
method of washing clothes, does all the 
hard work which formerly made hot 
weather wash-days especially dreaded. 

All you have to do is to follow the directions inside 
the blue wrapper. 


Try a cake. See for yourself that P.a»oG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap will case things for you these 
hot summer days. 
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Fudge can be made in 


“W ear-Ever” 


Aluminum Utensils 


without stirring and without 


burning, if a moderate 
fire is used. 


You can melt a cake of chocolate without grating and 
without adding water, over a low fire. 


Because aluminum stores up a great dea! of heat, a large 
amount of heat should be applied to a “ Wear-Ever” 
utensil when first placed over the fire, in order to “fill” the 
utensil with heat. As soon as heated throughout, the 
flame should be turned down about one-half; or, if utensil is 
on a range, place on cover or move back a little on stove. 


“ Wear-Ever” utensils save fuel and food. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Always look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of 
every utensil. 


Write for booklet, Wear-Ever Kitchen,” 


which explains how to care for aluminum utensils. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., Dept. 16, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 

Please send me, prepa'd, sample |-quart ““Wear-Ever"’ Sauce- 
pan, for which I enclose 15 two-cent stamps (30c), money to be 
retunded if | am not satisfied. 


Name 
Address 
Dealer's Name 
| 
The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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PK) NX Evangeline 
Gabriel 


Ga 


ba 


“Fairest of all the maids 
was Evangeline, 
Benedict’s daughter ! 
Noblest of all the youths 
was Gabriel, 
son of the blacksmith.” 


The twentieth century maid and 
matron revel in luxuries un- 
known in days of yore. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers are such 
a luxury—enjoyed in the hum- 
blest as in the richest of homes. 


Nabisco are dessert confections 
of a fragile delicacy and tootli- 
some sweetness that no wealth 
could have purchased in 
Evangeline’s time. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 


Rien See: | 

| 

| J | x 

| Sweethearts | 

| 

| 

| 

ik | 

| | 

|| famous NATIONAL BISCUIT | 
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The cost of living is what you 
choose to make it 


When we come to discuss the cost of living, 
we also have to consider the means of living. 
Neither can we overlook the personal equation 
—the difference in incomes. What is one 
man’s stint may be another man’s fortune. 

The earth is the great producing power, 

the source of supply. Hence, those who live 
closest to nature enjoy the, most complete 
mastery of the living problem. They may 
help themselves of the earth’s bounty 
in season and they may garner and 
store away for times out of season. 
They may enjoy a surfeit of plenty 
all year round; they are not depend- 
ent upon the grocer. They may 
draw upon their own native resources 
and assert their own self-sufficiency. 
They have real dominion. 

The farmers’ wives, the women of 
small cities and villages, all who boast of 
their own gardens and orchards, and all who 
choose to take advantage of their markets in 
the summer season —these are the fortunates 
who may truly govern the cost of living. 

The housewife with long shelves filled 
with rows of home-made preserves, the fruit 
and vegetables of her own raising and canning, 
need not bother her head about fancy winter 
prices. More women are doing more preserv- 
ing each year, a fact due to the introduction 
of modern, improved jars. Millions of house- 
wives are learning the advantages of 


green-tinted glass, E-Z Seal Jars save much 

breakage and spoilage. They are truly the 

jars you may trust—they will not dis ppoing. 

Would you make your winter table more 

tempting, more healthful? Would you save 

much of the worry and trouble of “ provision- 

ing” the household? Would you fare better 

and save money in the cost of your table? 
Then, note the figures below. 

The grocer’s winter prices on 

“canned goods” are about as follows: 

1 dozen Quarts String Beans. . $2.65 

2.10 

Asparagus . 2.85 

Tomatoes. . 1.90 

Lima Beans 1.90 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


6 dozen Quart E-Z Seal 
will cost—say 
Actual cash saving (first year) between 
72 quarts of “store goods” and 72 


quarts of “home-jarred goods” 


Jars 


$7.65 


Thereafter your jars cost nothing and your 
yearly saving is $13.05, less the small cost of 
preserving. And vegetables from your own 
garden (or market) jarred in your own home 
are so much better than‘any you may buy! 
Many women are doing their own jarring— 
why not you? 


the new, sanitary, all-glass E-Z Seal 
Preserving Jars. 

These jars make preserving more 
easy, more certain. They have solid 
glass caps instead of the old-style 
metal tops. Hence, no taint, no 
“tinny” taste to the fruit. The E-Z 
Seal is a wire clamp with a strong 


That you may test it, your grocer 
will give you one Atlas E-Z Seal Jar 
absolutely free. Just write your name 
and address on the bottom of this page, 
tear off just above our name, and take 
to your grocer before September tst. 
When the grocer signs his name also 
(as proof of delivery) we pay him forthe 


tension that holds the cap in a sure 


jar. In justice to the grocer and our- 


grip and excludes the air. Nothing to twist, 4 selves, we can give only one jar to a family. 


nothing to turn—the seal that is really easy, 
really safe. 

With E-Z Seal Jars you may “put up” all 
kinds of fruit and know it will keep. They 
also permit the “jarring” of many fruits and 
vegetables whole, a method preferred by 
many housekeepers. Made of strong, sturdy, 


Will you ask for it? Will you go to your 
grocer and demand it? It is there, and 
we want you to have it—and test it. Then 
you will know why E-Z Seal is the very best 
jar in the world. And please write to us 
direct for our free Book of Recipes. A postal 
will do. Here are two things to do to-day. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company Wheeling,W.Va. 
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Guernsey is inex- 
pensive —the small 


at pieces cost but a few cents; 
the largest casseroles little 
more than a good granile saucepan. 


Cooking and serving in 
Guernsey is the vogue everywhere 


There are an unlimited number of delicious ways to prepare foods in this beautiful, 
lustrous brown earthenware. Clever housekeepers everywhere are using it to make their 


dinners different—distinctive. 
“For a change,” some evening prepare your steak in a Guernsey Cas- | ewsesse0 ; 

serole; your potatoes au gratin in a Guernsey Au Gratin Dish. Then for eee} 

Dessert have a golden-brown custard in Guernsey Individual Custard Cups. 

And don’t forget the tea, served in a cunning Guernsey Tea Pot. a — ‘Se 
Your foods will be twice as appetizing, for Guernsey enables you | | ~~ 

to cook slowly and bring out all the rich, natural flavors of the foods. 12S 

And Guernsey adds so much to the attractiveness of your table too. ray) 


Send six cents in stamps for attractive booklet-—“Cooking and Serving . 
in Guernsey Earthenware.” It tells all about casserole and au gratin cooking, and 
contains almost half a hundred delicious recipes. 


* THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE COMPANY 
a 18 East End Street CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 


Brown — White 


Made to fit metal receivers of every size. For sale at most 
good stores—look for the name on the bottom of every piece. 
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Insect Bites 


OST insect bites are poisonous. Some 
insect bites introduce disease germs 


into the system. 


Dioxogen sterilizes the bite—reduces the 
swelling — prevents itching — and materially 
aids in preventing infection. 


¥, 


> 


This is only one of a hundred uses for 
Dioxogen —which utterly destroys every 
disease germ it touches. 


Wise people have Dioxogen at home. 


-— 


ax 


It is even more necessary when travel- 
ing or camping. 


KX 


=) 


Dioxogen is a germicide— 
not merely an antiseptic. It is 
absolutely harmless, too. 


KAS 


=>, 


Three sizes: Smal] (544 02.) 25c., 
Medium (1024 oz.) S0c.,. Large (20 
oz.) 


Se - 


=> 
> 


XS 


Dioxogen, 98 Front Street, New York City 
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Flies 
Helpless Babies 


LIES are the most dangerous 
insects known to man. They 
are the filthiest of all ver- “e 
min. They are born in filth, live on 
filth and carry filth around with them. 


‘They come into your home fresh from things unclean, from recep- 
tacles for waste, from sick-rooms, alleys, stables and other contam- 
inated places. They carry with them millions of death-dealing dis- 
ease germs. They leave some of these wherever they alight, germs 
which may infect you with tuberculosis, typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, diarrheal affections and other infectious diseases. 
Flics are attracted by milk. A fly alighting on the mouth of a milk 
bottle or falling into the milk may leave a trail of deadly germs 
behind. Germs multiply with appalling rapidity when milk 
is allowed to rise to a temperature of 50 degrees or above. 
Wi!! you allow your baby to be murdered by flies? Will you 
allow your baby’s milk to be poisoned by disease germs? 
Your baby is helpless. Your baby takes what you give it. 
On you mothers devolves the responsibility of protecting the 
purity of your baby’s food. 
No bacteria can develop in cold, pure milk. Ask your doctor. 
Thermos keeps infants’ milk cold, clean, germ and fly proof. 
Thermos is sealed so flies cannot get near the contents. No 
germs or dust from the air can get into Thermos. 
No mother who loves her baby can afford to neglect this 
simple protection. The price is within reach of all. 
Thermos keeps liquids ice-cold for 3 days or steaming hot for 24 hours. 
Thermos Bottles $1 up Thermos Carafes $5 
Thermos Lunch Kits $2.50 up Thermos Decanters $5 
On Sale at best stores 
There is only one genuine Thermos. If your dealer will not sell you 
products plainly stamped [hermos on the botto n of eac article, we will 
ship you, express prepaid, upon receipi of price. Write for catal>z. 


American Thermos Bottle Co., Thermos Bldg., New York 
Taermos Bottle Co., Ltd.. Toronto, Can. 


M 
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The New Westinghouse Electric Iron (Type C) With 
EVERY Improvement Worth While—Has a Seven 
Year REGISTERED Guarantee and Lasts a Lifetime 


HE value of an iron for fine laundry work depends upon the finish of its 
ironing surface. The Westinghouse iron has a natural satin finished 
face—gotten only by special polishing—which turns out the very highest 


grade of laundry work. 


The Westinghouse iron has a practical 
heat regulating device which cannot get out 
of order—the current being snapped off by 
a pull on the cord, and without removing 
cord from socket or iron. 

You can regulate your ironing heat abso- 
lutely. You never have to use an iron hotter 
than your work calls for ; and the Westing- 
house iron ALWAYS has enough heat for 
the work, with the heat ALWAYS in the 
proper place. 

Your iron is carefully inspected and comes 
to you packed in wax paper, enclosed ina 


strong wooden box, together with cord and 
plug and tag by which you register your 
iron with us. 

The Westinghouse iron is the one iron 
you will enjoy using the full seven years of 
the guarantee and many years more. 

The better electric shops, department 
stores, and electric lighting companies 
will sell you the Westinghouse iron. If 
you have any difficulty finding it send us a 
post card saying, “See that I get a West- 
inghouse iron.” The price of the 6-lb. 
size is $5.00. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Sales Offices in 45 American Cities Dept. HG 


Representatives All Over the World 
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Your 
Dealer Urges You to 
Try This Mop at His Risk 


and if it does not prove, in two short days, to be the 

greatest help to clean housekeeping you ever tried, your 
money will be promptly returned. 

The O-Cedar Polish Mop puts an end to back-breaking 

polishing and cleaning of floors, the moving of beds and 

® hcavy furniture to dust under them, the stretching and 

Se standing on chairs to clean molding and tops of doors. 


Everywhere 


and Holds It. 


* 


Polish 


It does more than merely dust. It S It gathers a!l the dirt and dust and 
polishes and cleans at the same time. mm holds it. This dirt and dust may 
Use it on hardwood floors, or any painted, be shaken out and the mop 

varnished or finished woodwork, and lino- easily washed. It can then 
leums and oil-cloth. ‘The mop is padded be renewed by pouring a 
and can not scratch or mar furniture. It m few drops of O-Cedar 

cuts the time of cleaning hardwood floors .S Polish on the mop 
in half and does away with bending and “S 
stooping. 
Get this O-Cedar Polish Mop at your dealer’s 


today. Price $1.50. Try it at our risk—satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 


Sent express prepaid when not at dealers. 


Channell Chemical Co., ' 


1421 Carroll Ave., CHICAGO 


Try 

O-Cedar Polish 
(a pure vegetable compound) 
for the restoring and renewing of furniture 
and varnished surfaces. It gives a hard, 
bright lustre and high finish, Does not 
give a foggy, bluish cast or make the object Y 
cleaned gummy or sticky. Easy and econ- 


omical to use. A few drops on a cheese-cloth 
dampened with water is sufficient. 25c to $2.50 


sizes at your dealer’s. 
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Pure Food REMAINS 
Pure in the 


“As In A 


Leonard Cleanable || Looking-Giass.” 


af deniers in other warmed not to our thew or ther 


and grease. 


Refrigerator 


Always sweet, clean and safe 

This is one of the most sanitary, economicaland 
satisfactory refrigerators on the market. Its 
§ Piece Porcelain lining and perfect cold air ¢ ircula- 
4 tion, insures absolute cleanliness and considerable 
m ice saving. The LEONARD CLEANABLE 
A REFRIGERATOR is always sweet-smelling 
wm and safe. It isthe best health insurance that you 
4 and your family could have. The Leonard is 


Made of of Genuine Porcelain 
One Piece 

Baked on oo steel with rounded 
corners., There is not a crack nor 
crevice in any part of it to act as foul 
Mi breeding places for germs. In so- 
called ‘Cheap ” refrigerators, the 
i lining is simply a thin metal 
painted white. This cracks 
wand scratches easily and 
makes lodging places for dirt | 
Ptomaine | 
Poisoning is often the result. “ 

Ask your dealer to show you LEONARD CLEAN ABLE 
REFRIGERATORS. If he doesn’t carry them, order from us. 


Your money back if you are not more than satisfied. Style 
shown 4bove; size 34-'2 inches wide, 21 inches deep and 45-!2 


inches high. Two different wood casings —No. 4, Polished Oak 


at 335. No. 4405 Ash, $30. 


Fifty other styles from $18 to $150. All Porcelain 
lined. Each illustrated and described in our J 


free catalog. Write for it. 
LET ME SEND YOU OUR 
FREE BOOK AND SAMPLES 
of the Leonard Porcelain Lining and in- 
sulation, Booklet tells you how to select 


8 and care for refrigerators—very interest- & 


Se ing and instructive. Write me personally. 


C. H. Leonard, President 
b Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. 


ay 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich, Ss 


Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


reproduces any figure with look- 
ing-glass fidelity. 

Simply inflate Pneu Form in- 
side your fitted waist lining, and 
before you stands You—every 
detail of your form as perfect as 
nature. The standard rod can 
be raised or lowered to any 
height for the fitting and drap- 
ing of skirts and entire gowns. 


Pneu Form does away with tiresome stand- 
ing time after time for ‘‘fittings.”” It enables 


you to fit your own form and make and re- 


model your own dresses at home. 


The Same Pneu Form Serves For Any Num- 


ber Of Persons By Simply Changing 
The Waist Lining 
When not in use it may be packed away in 
the little box base which holds it all. 


Write today for new interesting book- 
let, ‘‘It’s You’’—containing ful! de- 
scription and prices of Pneu Form. 


The Pneumatic Form Co. 
301 Pneu Form Building, New York 
557 Fifth Ave., near 46th Street 


Pneu Form is sold in many first class stores 
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Easy Summer Dusting Hl 


When windows are open and dust settling on [y 
floors and furniture you can greatly lessen sum- 
mer housework, keeping everything spick and 
span, “ss using Liguip VENEER on a bit of cheese cloth. 


When You Dust With 


it not only carries off all the dust on the duster, but removes 
all marks, stains, scratches, blemishes, “fog,”’ and at the same 
time brings out the natural grain and luster of the wood, beau- 
tifying finishes of gilt, metal, enamel and lacquer., It destroys 
germs and acts as a perfect disinfectant. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Les From a kitchen chair to a grand piano—from a hard- 
Ss) THINGS NEW wood floor to a chandelier—that’s the wide range of 
: Liguip VENEER. Send the coupon today for 206-1 Liquid Veneer Buildin 
a free trial bottle. 0, N'Y. 
Please send me, fur- 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY on 
206-H Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 


- J HOME OIL, our new product, 
bsticu.e: unsist on 
package with the is splendid for lawn mowers. 
ted letvers— Ligow 


City & State.. 
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Vantine’s Newest 


WISTARIA BLOSSOM and Most Delightful 


Perfume ! 


Has all the fresh fragrance of the Wistaria Blossom itself as it airily 


sways on its stem in the warm Spring air. 


Its delicate odor has at last been 


caught and distilled, and faithfully reproduced, in Extract, $1.00 and $1.75; 
Toilet Water, $1.00 ‘and $1.50; Sachet, 75c; Toilet Powder, 25c. 


Other captivating Vantine odors—Sandalwood, Corylopsis, Geisha Flowers, Lotus 


Flower, Mikado. 


Also manufacturers of Geisha Disap 


Cream, India Pearl Tooth 


Powder, Geisha Nail Stone, Kutch Sandalwood Talcum, Oriental Cold Cream. 


Vantine’s Toilet Luxuries are for sale by best stores. Look for the word .“ 
ing. If your dealer won’t supply you, do feline d 


on box and label when buying 


not go without these real delights of the toilet, write us. 


Send Us 2c Stamp 


and we will mail you sample of Wistaria Sachet, and also a charming little any of th 


Orient, ‘““The Loving Heart of O Ane San.” 


A-VANTINE-8-CO- 
Established 1854 


VANTINE’S 


253 THIRTY-SIXTH STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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That Corn 
Will Go for Good 


_ It will be ended forever 
in 48 hours, if you use a 
Blue-jay plaster. 


The pain ends instantly 
when you apply it. Then 
the B & B wax gently 
loosens the corn. In two 
days it comes out, root 
and all. 


No soreness, no discom- 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. 


fort. Nothing else known does what Blue- 
jay does. 

That’s why millions use it. You will never 
let corns disturb you when you find this out. 

Nor will you ever pare them. Paring 
takes off just the top of the corn. Anda 
slip of the blade means infection — some- 
times a dangerous one. 

The right way—the easy way—is to end 
them completely with this famous Blue- 
jay plaster. Prove it today. 


It loosens the corn. 


B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 


C wraps around the toe. 


It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 


Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc. 
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The Searchlight of 
Public Opinion 


Sston- CHIC 


THE VERY BEST’ = 


YOUR GROCER HAS OR CAWt EASILY OBTAIN IT. = 


Perfection of berries used—the extreme care exercised in roasting—the 
delicious flavor developed—the sanitary precautions scrupulously preserved 
—the persistent uniformity of quality and the safe-from-harm packing in 
sealed all-tin cans, have made our splendid “White House” a household 
word wherever it “has been distributed. JSold only in 1, 2 and 
3 lb. cans. 


— UNBROKEN 


LABELS A GUARANTEE OF GENUINENESS —= 


) ;LEAVEN S COTTAGE FU RNITURE 


T is far from our intention to create 
the impression that our stock is high 
priced. It is, however, exclusive in 

design, and it is ‘also true that we have 

had the patronage of the most discrimi- 
nating and particular people in all parts 
of the country. 

The reputation of our furniture has 
been built upon distinctive features, such 
as, the simple artistic lines of our de- 
signs, solid construction, and a variety of 
custom finishes. 


Our cottage furniture is especially 
adapted for both Shore or Country houses 
where a simple, harmonious and artistic 
effect is desired, conforming with the sur- 
roundings, and yet not sacrificing one’s 
comfort. 

Shipments are carefully crated, insur- 
ing safe delivery. 

Send for complete set of over 200 illus- 
trations, 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 Canal Street 


, etc. 


Boston, Mass. 


\ 
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THE GLIDOEN VARNI 


Sor 


Always specify ‘‘Kleinert’s’’ 


Dress Shields to your 
dressmaker and thus safe- 
guard your gowns against 
the fatal effects of perspira- 
tion. 

Kleinert’s are made in many shapes 
and sizes for every need. Can be 
washed in /ot water to destroy odor 
and germs, and ironed back to their 
original whiteness and freshness. On 
sale everywhere. 

Write for our Dress Shield booklet “G.” 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
721-723-725-727 Broadway, N. Y. 

If the name ‘‘Kleinert” is not on the 
shield it isn’t a Kleinert—The Guar- 
anteed Shield. 


Poor Mamma! 


Is this to be your child’s memory of you ? 


AVE YOU A RIGHT to deprive 
your child of what is justly his— 


your care and companionship? That is 
what you do when you sacrifice your health 
and strength in washboard drudgery. Your 
home, your husband, your children need the 
very best that is in you. No amount of 
money can ever repay them for the loss of this. 


The Thor Electric Washer 


will release you forever from the washboard 
slavery which is steadily sapping your strength. 


$1.50 a Week 


or $6.50 a month 
for a few months is all the Thor costs, and 3e 
worth of Electricity will do the average 
washing for a family of six. 


Don’t let another washday find 
you tied to the washboard. Sit 
down now. Write for Catalog G. 
It will tell you all about the Thor 
Electric Home Laundry Machine. 
Our dealer in your city will give 


"15 Days FREE 


Demonstration of the machine in your 
own home. No obligation—no expense 
—no matter where you live. ‘The one 
essential is that you have electric light 
in your home. 


Hurley Machine Co. 


Department B Chicago 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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There's a New Way of Cleaning 


HOLD UP THE SAGGING MUSCLES 


of your foot with the friendly help 
of the Coward Arch Support Shoe. 


Made on correct anatomical and 


orthopedic principles, to relieve 
and strengthen weak ankles, 
broken arch, and ‘‘flat-foot.’’ 


Coward Arch § Seopert, Shoe and Coward Extension Heel made 


mes S. Coward for over 30 years. 


For Children, Women and Men. Send for Catalogue. 


Mail Orders Filled. Sold Nowhere Else. 


JAMES S.COWARD sc New York 


It is so different from all other 
ways that it practically gives 


you anew kind of cleanliness. 
> It makes your. things so re- 
markably clean that, besides be- 
ing visibly fresher and brighter, 
they actually smell clean. 

It solves the problem for every 


; home, institution and place of 
| business as to how to clean and 
i 
\ not raise the dust. 


Broom, old-fashioned carpet- 
sweeper and brush remove only 
surface dirt, and work with 
them is often drudgery. 


* THE JEWEL 
VACUUM SWEEPER 


Introducing the Best New 
Style Vacuum Cleaner. Works 
like carpet sweeper—runs on 
wheels; can be operated by a 
child. ‘Powerful suction, tak- 
ing up every particle of dirt. 
Every demonstration means 
a sale. 
$10 will bring it to your 
home—paid for and yours—ready to save your health, 
your back, your rugsand carpets. Jt will save you $10 in 
10 months. It lasts a lifetime. MONEY BACK THE 
SAME DAY, IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
Order of our representative in your city, county or direct. 
Representatives Wanted in Unoccupied Territory. 


GENERAL APPLIANCE CORPORATION, 221 Centre Street, New York City 


CHAPIN DIPPER by doctors, re 
Institute. Absolutely sanitary. _Quick—Easy—Economftal, too. 


Get the Cream from 


Bottled Milk 


For coffee—for tea—for chocolate for fried 
creamed tomatoes—for cereals of all kinds—for 
making oy toast—for meringues and 
kisses—for baked Alaska—for baked apples 
and prunes—for strawberry shortcake—for 
cream fudge” -for whipping—for berries and 
all kinds of desserts— for fruits—for sick-room 
punches — for ice-cream — for rennert — for 
creamed oysters with the 


can’t get out of order, Simple — can’t get fouled. 
PRICE IS ONLY 25 CENTS 


** 1 am familiar with this Dip- 
per and immediately decided 
that it was superior in every 
respect. . . toany valve 
dipper which I ever saw and 
our Company has adopted it."’ 

(Signed) 

GEORGE W. FRANKLIN, 

Secretary, THE WALKER- 

GORDON COMPANY. 


The only Dipper you can in- 
sert in a small-necked certified 
milk bottle, get all the cream, 
and not spill a drop. 

If your druggist has sold — 

stock or hasn't it, 

his name, with 25 cents oan 
we will mail yours direct to 
you. White today before it 
slips your mind—and your 


cream will cost you nothing after to- morrow—you will dip it from 
the Top of your milk without waste. 


LOUIS A. COMPANY 
48 Leonard Street 


New York 


Pressed ) from Fresh Fruit 


“MONTSERRAT || 


4 


Illus- 
e fruit MICE | trated 


Booklet 


EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 92 William Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Do You Enjoy Wearing 


GOOD HOSIERY 


GUARANTEED FOR SERVICE? 


Guaranteed Silk 
Socks 
3 Pairs $1.00 


Postpaid. Black, Tan or White. 

Sold everywhere at 50c. the 
pair. Extra reinforcement at 
heel, sole and toe. Thin, sheer, 
snug-filting, wear-proof. Pure 
Sitk. Every 


From Mill Head quarters, 

direct to you, 
will come exceptional 
values in wear-proof, 
lustrous, snug-fit- 
ting, guaranteed 
Hosiery for men and 
women. 


f the 
3 Pairs 


remarkable lisle, dura- 


ble, snug-fitting, rein- sUARANTEED 
forced hose, anteedd. 
prepaid. $l .00 Woven 


(Value anywhere 50c. 
the pair.) 

Warranted to wear sat- 
isfactorily because care- 
fully woven of selected 
lisle thread with extra 
reinforcement at heel, 
sole and toe. Special 
double garter top Speci- 
ally mas by us at $1 


3 rs—sent pre- 
is price fur trial 


awd only to acquaint you 
with our values. Colors are 
black. white or tan. Every 
pair GUARANTEED to give 
satisfaction or money will be 
refunded. Mention size and 
color wanted. 

Write for special catalogues 
of unusually attractive dress 
needs for immediate use. Lat- 
est Fifth Avenue styles ap- 
proved by NewYork women 
of fashion, 


specially 


Send for your 
free copy of latest 
eatalogue of timely dress requisites. 
Newest styles in everything to wear at 
wholesale prices, 


Reference: Union Exchange National Bank, New York 


FIFTH AVENUE MAIL ORDER COMPANY 


Hosiery Department C 208 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. City 


$12.75 


BISHOP ‘GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.) sells this beautiful 
genuine all-brass :$25.00) Bed, Colonial Style, direct to 
you for $12.75, returnable at our expense and your money 
refunded if not found satisfactory and worth double our 
price. Or, we will send the Bed with guaranteed Springs 
and Cotton-felt Mattress complete for $22.75 (worth $40). 

It is a full-size double Bed, 4 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 it. 4 in. 
long, with heavy 2-inch Pillars—your choice of bright or 

‘satin "’ finish, both gua: anteed for 10 years. 

Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles contains colored 
plates of artistically furnished rooms in “ period" and 
modern designs, illustrates and describes over 1,000 styles 
of — furniture, priced one-third below ordinary 
retail values. 


Send 25 cents in stamps for the book on approval 
(we credit this amount toward your first purchase). We 
will refund the postage if you do not find it a correct and 
valuable guide. to furniture buying. 

We ship on approval and prepay freight to al! points 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee 
Line, allowing freight that far to points beyond. Write 
to-day. References, any Grand Rapids Bank. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., 16-18 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“Pelouze” Electric Iron 
Has Heat Control At Finger Tip 


No need to reach up to 
the chandelier switch— 
nor to disconnect the 
cord at iron. Heats 
quickly—about half 
usual time. Has hot 
point and edges—no 
extra stand required—- 
saves constant lifting — 
consumes less current “5 
than other irons. 4 or 6% Ib. size $5.00. 


Ladies, Attention! 
The new Pelouze Electric 
Comb is invaluable for quick- 
ly drying the 
hair after 
shampooing. 
The heat also acts as a tonic 
for the scalp. Every woman 
recognizes the value of this practical and useful in- 
vention. To use the curling iron, simply remove the 
comb—makes beautiful lasting waves or curls. The 
heater and cord revolve—cord does not kink. 


Comb and Curling Iron, $4.50 
Comb only, - 3.75 
Curling [ron only, - - 3.50 


If your dealer hasn't “ Pelouze” Electric Devices 
write us direct. Every device guaranteed. 
PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
232-242 East Ohio Street - - - Chicago 


THE SWEEPER-VAC 


The Latest Carpet Sweeper 


Costs little more than your old-fashioned 
sweeper. 
Guaranteed to suck up dirt from the floor 
through a carpet or rug; also guaranteed to 
pick up threads and lint better than the out- 
of-date carpet-sweeper. 
The SWEEPER-VAC thus skillfully combines 
brush cleaning and vacuum 
cleaning. 
No electricity needed. 
The SWEEPER-VAC runs ex- 
actly like the carpet sweeper, 


yet does ‘aed times as 
much work 

We control the SWEEPER- 
VAC idea; therefore, refuse 
all imitations—not simply 
because we control the idea 
by patents, but because imi- 
tations will cost you twice 
as much. 

Therefore, write us and 
simply say, “I want to see 
the SWEEPER-VAC.”” We will 


Agents wanted everywhere. 


do the rest. 


PNEUVAC COMPANY, Blake Building, Boston, Mass. 
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MAXWELL'S 
 LAKESIDE 


| 
RUG BORDER | 
LOOKS LIKE 


’ COSTS 3 > AS MUCH 


A hardwood t worth what 
it costs when er most of it 
with rugs. Here ie t the 
g0od substitute for hardwood 
—a new of linoleum with a urface 
ed exactly P an oak floor, 
at the corners of the room at hand- 
somely varnished 


You buy it by the yard, lay it around ae 
borders of the room without nails or 

und when your rugs are down voreryuesy will 

‘hink you have an oak floor. 

Sanitary, 1 1on-sli pery. Handsome enough for the 

and cheap enough for the V4 Very dura’ 

berevarnished. Asit is thin, you only need enough ntor the 

edges of (ne room outside the rug where the floor shows. 

Three kiniis—Light Oak, Golden Oak and Dull Oak. 


If not carried in shook by your dealer, give us his name and 
write us for samples 


Ss. A. MAXWELL & COMPANY 
Wall Papers Window Shades Rug Borders 
BROOKLYN CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


For Over 50 YEARS 
- The People’s Choice . 


CRYSTAL 


AG 


CRYSTAL 
BOSTON 


For the LAUNDRY 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Restores the color to faded_goods 
and gives a beautiful tint to Linens 
and Laces. 


If your grocer don’t keep it send 
us his name and address with 6 
2c. stamps for 20 cents worth of 
Blue by mail, post paid in the U.S. 


Sawyer Crystal Blue C0,, 


y= can keep nearly every- 
thing in home, office or store 
always perfectly oiled, “clean as 
a whistle,” polished bright as 
new and as free from rust and 
tarnish as the day it was bought. 

Try “ 3-in-One” for sewing 
machines, clocks, cameras, type- 
writers, furniture, bathroom fix- 
tures, electric fans, lawn mowers, 
guns, fishing rods and reels, etc. 

Three sizes—10c, 25c and 50c. 
Sold at all good stores. 


Write for generous sample 


ana Dictionary—PREE! 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


23 Broadway New York 
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A Delight 
in the Bath 


CCD 


TRADE 


ouschold= 


MARK 


monia 


A little softens the water, invigor- 
ates and is exhilarating and absolutely 
cleansing. Gives pleasant feeling of 
new life to the skin. 

Teaspoonful in basin of water 
makes an excellent shampoo. 
Different sizes at grocers. But 
insist on having what you ask for. 


Beautiful Balancing Bird 
MAILED FREE 


Instructive, interesting toy for children, 
free, with our book describing dozens of 
ways to lessen labor. Address 
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is a comfort at all seasons —a 
necessity in hot weather. Used 
after the bath it 


takes all odor 
out of perspiration 


by gently neutralizing it and keeps 
the body sweet all day. 
Not perfumed. Does not injure skin or cloth- 


ing. Little needed at a time is eth in a 
moment. 


25 at drug- and department-stores, If your 
dC dealer hasn't ** Mum"’, send us his name 
and 25 cents and we'll send you a jar postpaid. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Absorbs Dust 
imparts a 
Beautiful Polish 


SE the Oil 

of Gladness 

Absorbing Dust 

Cloth lightly on 

' your pianos, wood- 

work, furniture, 

bric-a-brac, autos, 

etc. It absorbs the 

dust and holds it. leav- 

ing a beautiful, durable 

Prize Offer ad polish. After about six 

To the person sending in the months, apply a littie Oil 

Summer, we will give Tea Dollars polishing compound—and your 

in Gold. To ali giving their reasons 


* Oil of Gladness 
Absorbing Dust Cloth 


_FHE MENTHOLATUM CO, 12 Seneca Street, Bulfale, N. Y is as good as new. Clean and sanitary; 
saves time and labor. Can’t grease 
parm finest surfaces or fabrics. Oil of 
idness Dustless Mop, made on same 
ae is easy touse and makes waxed, 
painted, varnished and linoleum floors 
clean and lustrous. Convince yourself—if 
not sold in your town, send name of your dealer and 
apie FREE SAMPLE 
dust cloth and full details about all Oil of Gladness 
Sanitary Products. 


DUNLAP MFG. CO. , 1005 W. Washington St. , Bloomington, 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Should be Kept Warm 
with Soft 


Non-Nettle ’ 
White Flannels 


Teascicd Flannels are apt to cause irritation and suffer- 
ing (Texsels irritate). on-Nettle Flannels are soft, 
smooth and long wearing without the ruinous teaseli 
process. Therefore, no irritating nettles, no weakening o 

. and no disappointment after washing. (25c. to 
fi.00. 1.) We sell direct to mothers. Beware of sub- 
stitutes and imitations. ‘‘ Non-Nettle” is stamped every 
half yard on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE CASE 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, Rub- 
ber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White Goods, Dimi- 
ties, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated catalog showi ing 50 
styles of White Embroidered Flannels, Complete Infants’ 
Outfits, separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets and 
hundreds of needful articles for expectant mothers 
thenew baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 

For 25 cents we will include a complete set of Modern 
Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost 
$1.50 if bought separately. Write at once or save this 
advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 339 Summit St., TOLEDO, 0. 


PARKER 


< - 1982 Guaranteed under the FOOD 
ie, and DRUG ACT, June 30th, 1906, 


Estapuisnep 1868 


ROSALINE 


> Cannot be detected, gives the 
face and nails a delicate rose 
tint that is truly beautiful. 
ROSALINE is not affected by 
perspiration or aa by 
bathing. Jars, 25 cents 


CREAM VAN OLA 


For softening and whitening 
the skin. Feeds and nourishes 
the tissues, and is considered 
the standard by the fas- 
tidious, Jars, 25 cents. 


ONGOLINE 


Bleaches and cleans the nails, re- 
moves ink, hosiery and 
stains from the skin; guaranteed” 
harmless. cents. 

Ser 1 stamp for illustrated catalogue of 
t s. Goods sent on receipt of price 
and postage. 


‘Ss DR. J: PARKER PRAY CO. 


Sele Mfrs. aud Proprietors 


10 New York 12 E. 23d St. 


yet always 
looks neat! 


You can be comfortable during 
the hot summer months—save 
the bother of frequently dressin 
up—yet always look neat an 
presentable—if you wear the 


BALDWIN 


House Dress 
Something entirely new 

Slips on or of in a second just 
like a coat. Reversible front 
gives double service. 

Worn as a morning dress, work- 
dress, everyday no matter 
what your work, it keeps you 
looking your best. 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Ask your dealer for the Bald- 
win. f he cannot supply you, 
remit to us direct, give bust meas- 


ure and name style, pattern and 
color of garment desireg. We 
ay expressage. Your money 
back if we fail to satisfy you. 
Shirtwaist suit style, square neck 
as illustrated, $2.15. High or low 
collar, Princess style without belt, 
$2.00. Blue or gray nurses’ stripe, 
light stripes and checks, and bine 
polkadot. Best washable percales. 
All cdgings piped. 
DEALERS—Write for proposition 
BALDWIN GARMENT CO. 
30 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
Factories in Holyoke, U.S. A., and 
589 Richmond Street, London, Can. 


(Patented) 
So simple— 


Snap! and it’s on 


Neo buttons, hooks or eyes 
Fits any form instantly. 
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MAKE more interesting and artistic 
things this season—things that will 
be a credit to your skill and best reward 
your ingenuity. You can doit with 


Komi-Ratftfia 


It is pleasant to work with, gives great 
scope for artistic treatment in needle- Re 
work, crochet and weaving. We import : 
Komi- Raffia from Madagascar, prepare 
and dye it in 36 beautiful shades, each 
shade put up in a neat box, price 10 cents. 
Art needlework dealers sell it—if you have 
any difficulty getting supplied, write us. 
sure you see the name on the box. 


R. H. COMEY COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
2440 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Hl. 
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The Educational Register 


No school or camp may use our pages unless we have the endorsement of its 
patrons, and definite information concerning it. 

We wish it understood that each one carried is endorsed by Good House- 
keeping Magazine. 

Every college, school and camp advertised in The Educational Register of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine therefore merits your interest and i investigation. 

In this department, as in all others, the policy of safeguarding your confidence 
in our Service is carried out. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Neidlinger Voice School 28 | The Wheeler School for Boys and 


Over 90 per cent. of the children taught to talk are restored there- 


new record; normal at 4, then spi is ibl Gs. 75 acres, 

speech for 8 years. With us 2 years, 6 mos. Entered i in high-class ipal. 
ress ALL, ’rincipal. 


school—boys of own age—average first month 92 per cent. plus. 


East Orange, N. J Connecticut, North Stonington. 


Mystic. Conn., May to Nov.; -. Nov. to May. } 


MISS BAIRD’S HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 


NORWALK, CONN. ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK AND FIVE HOURS FROM BOSTON 


hter!” With vias pride and dignity does a fond father introduce the daughter who has developed the qualities of mind and 
heart incule ated by this chool! She imparts a pervading atmosphere of modesty and poise at once consistent with the highes' ideals 


“My dau 


of womannood. Cultured, refined, self-reliant, graceful, and keenly and delightfuliy intelligent—she ts the living embodimen: of all 
the ideals of her school environment. Founded in 1870, this school holds a worthy place amongst the best institutions of its kind in 
New England. Country air, ideal environment for study and recreation. Real training of toly, mind and manners. Separate house 
for girls under 15. Gymnasium. Outdoor athletics. Interm te, Academic and Colleze Preparatory Courses, Music, Art andthe 


uages. Library courses arranged. Address for Booklet Miss CORNELIA F. BAIRD, Principal, 51 West Ave. 


GITUATED in an attractive and healthful New England town with all the advan- 
non of a country school. 


SAINT 


Outdoor sports. Gymnasium. Mogens uipment. There is a ha t 


College Entrance Certificate. General Somme. Household Arts and Crafts, 
Special advantages in Music, Literature and Science. 
Thirty-eighth year opens September 19, 1912. ” For information address 


Miss EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A.M., Principal 


SCHOOL 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 
The only Woman’s College on the 
Pacific Coast. Chartered 1885, Near two 
great universities. Ideal climate through- 
out the year. Entrance and graduation 
requirements equivalent to those of Stan- 
ford University and University of Cali- 
fornia. Laboratories for science with 
modern equipment. Excellentopportunities 
for home economics, library study, music 
and art. Modern gymnasium. Special 
care for health of students; out-door life. 
Christian influences; undenominational. 
President Luella Clay Carson, A.M.,LL.D. 
For catalogue address Registrar, 
Mills College P. O., California. 


In the most de- 
Outdoor Study All Winter 
The Orton School for Girls. 23rd year. Certificates admit to 
Eastern Colleges Art, Music, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Affiliations—Paris, Berlin. 
Anna B. Orton, Principal, Dept. K. 
CALIFORNIA, 


30 


CALIFORNIA GEORGIA 
Mills College Agnes Scott College 


Decatur, (6 miles from Atlanta) Ga. 
Letters. Science. Philosophy. 
Home Economics. 
Resident students limited to 300. For catalog, address 
F. H. Garnes, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Georcis, Decatur. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Hamilton School for Girls and 


4 afayette 
Young Ladies the Whies Laf 
ticulars and catalog apply to 
Mrs. PHoEBE HAMILTON SEABROOK, President. 
Disrreict or Cotumsta, Washington, Lafayette Square. 


National School of Domestic Arts 
and Sciences 


Substantially the leading school of high rank, exclusively devoted 
to Domestic Science, Art, Home Economics. Completely equipped 
school buildings and dormitories. Early registration advisable owing 
to constant demand for rooms. Illustrated catalogue H 

Connecticut Avenue and M Street, N. W. 


District or CotumsBiA, Washington. 
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classes and recreatio: 


Areal school for real girls, taking account of their general education, 

talents, the care of home and health, the desire and need for social life and training. 
ation on high ground in large private park. Generous equipment of twenty 

buildings—twelve al school use and eight Club houses—adapted for residence, 


growth of special 


the life and the A ay of the one 
classes of the o 


Asium 


Unique features to ‘insure the advant: ges of may bye large and the smal! school: 


. All features that would appeal to thoughtful parents. 
Academic and collegiate studies—with special departments of Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Arts and Crafts, Secretarial Work, Library Economy and Business Law. 
Athletics and outdoor life to promote good health and spirits. Pure air, pure water 
and perfect sanitation. Electric car service toall parts of the city of Washington. 
Parents interested in the choice of a school for their daughters should send for illustrated bound 
volume in which every detail is fully explained. 


1 groups and small 


Address Rex 135, Forest Glen, Maryland. 


ILLINOIS 


The \lisses Spaids’ School for Girls 

A select l arding and day school. Fully accredited. Academic 
and college : reparatory courses, living languages, music, home eco- 
nomics. Dclightful home atmosphere. Situated near Music and 
Art centers. Special finishing courses. Address Miss Sparps, 


hicago, 3138 Michigan Boulevard. Principal. 
vay zsth year opens Sept.25,1912. 
Montice ‘ llo Seminary % ool for Young Women and 
Girls. Prepo: story and Junior College Domestic Science. 
Music, Art Certificate privileges. Fine buildings. Well-equipped 
laboratories Gymnasium. Beautiful campus, with tennis courts. 
archery rang°, basketball and hockey fields. Rates moderate. 
Godfrey. Miss Martina C. Erickson, Principal. 


Lake forest Academy 
A Trainin « School for Good Citizenship. 
For attrac ive descriptive booklet, address 
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MARYLAND _ 


Educate Your 
Child at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which chil- 
dren from kindergarten to 12 years of age 
may be educated entirely at home by the 
best modern methods and under the 
guidance and supervision of a school 
with a national reputation for training 
young children. For information write, 

stating age of child, to 

bala CALVERT SCHOOL, 1 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 

. HILLYER, (Harvard), Head master. 


Martuer Lewis, H 
Intrwors. Lake Forest, Box G. 


GIRTON SCHOOL 


The Woman’s College 


Offers a practical, well-balanced course, including electives leading to 
. A. degree. Preparatory Department. Diplomas granted in Music, 
Art and Elocution. Practical and Normal courses in Domestic 
Science. Terms $300. 
MARYLAND, Frederick. Josern H. Appce, Pd.D., President. 


FOR GIRLS 


WINNETKA, ILL., Chicago’s Oldest Suburb 


An oxceptionally equipped, select home school, sit- 
uated i: the center of a beautiful 20 acre park, in Chi- 
cago’s oldest and most aristocratic suburb. 


College preparatory, ye and finishing courses. 
Music, \rt, Elocution, Domestic Science, Household 
Sanitation and Physical Training. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Special preparation 
for Bryn Mawr. Social life of the home refined and 
attractive. 

Situation gives easy access to Chicago's metropol- 
itan ¢ ralleries, museums, libraries and permanent 
musica! institutions, which offer unsurpassed facilities 


application. 


| social and educational culture. Catalogue sent on 


FRANCIS KING COOKE, Principal, Box 49 = 
Todd Seminary for Boys 100 ‘et above the 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lasell Seminary 


Courses. mguage, Literature, Science, Music 
and Art, with thoro instruction in the theory and 
ay oy of Household Economics. Training is given 

the Art of Entertaining, House Furnishing and 


seein ona. Management, Marketing, Cooking, Dress-Making and 
healthful. 65 years of successful training of boys 7 to 16 years old. en Se ne, See Riding and 
Every graduate has proved himself a man. Highly commended e spores are se ~~ 
by ome Our ideal—** For every Todd Boy a Good Citizen.” -G. M. WINSLOW, Ph. D., Principal, 
for book of facts, address Principal. 
ILLtNots, Woodstock. (1 hour from Chicago.) 
___ INDIANA 
— y sch 
De Meritte School, Inc. schoo! 
Elmhu r st Sch ool Education. High and Grammar grades. Special preparation for the 
Lafayette Massachusetts Institute of Technology and for College. Read the 
For pat- The one !\igh-grade, non-sectarian country school for girls in the circular. Evwin DeMenrtrre, A.B., Prin. 
; Middle We Preparatory, Academic and Advanced courses. Only MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 815 Boylston St. 
resident. United States with Mensendieck Physical Training. 
.. state of 1:7 acres. Herd of registered Jerseys. Orchard, garden, pri- 
————— — lake, court golf, tennis, basketball, riding. Hot water Posse Gymnasium & Normal School 
eating, el tricity, new infirmary. - ; Courses of one, two and three years. 
rts Etmuurst ScHoot, Box 5. of Gymnastics Positions for graduates. Similar courses 
L INDIANA, Connersville, R. D. 6. in Medical Gymnastics. For full particulars apply to the Secretary. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 46 St. Botolph Street. 
1 oted Ms ’ Miss Julia 
ee Miss |.anders’ School for Girls }'¢,,J2" | School of Expression 
cable owing for sever! rs principal of Knickerbacker Hall, has opened a Home Sane methods of developing mind—body—voice. A creat ive 
School for nited number of girls, College preparatory and general training so different it cannot be explained in this space. Summer 
t, N. We pourses. Sp cial advantages in Music and Languages. Sehd for cata- sessions. Write for information and list of Dr. Curry’s books. 
logue. Adi s Miss Jutta E. Lar>ers, 2069 North Meridian Street. S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., President. 
INDIANA. Indianapolis. Massachusetts, Boston, Pierce Building. 
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The Educational Register 
Williston Seminary Lawrence Academy 


For Boys. A modernschool. 72nd year begins in September. A country school for your boy. Athletic field o: :welye 
tage and dormitory system. Scientific and preparatory departments. Gymnasium. Preparation for any college. Small c!asses peony 
Gymnasium and athletic field. Write for catalogue. ual attention. Write for catalogue. vid. 

Joseru H. Sawyer, L.H.D., Principal. ArtHuR J. CLoucH, A.M 

Massacuusetts, Easthampton. Groton. 


Principal, 


ADbot Academy 
ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828 


Our unusual personal association with our girls, our policy of using all our resources for the benefit of our pupii.. our long 
experience, modern equipment and extensive campus for outdoor life enable us to give our students the education, © cial enyj. 
ronment and physical training that develops a wholesome, sane and useful woman. Address Tue Pxixcrpau, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRIS | 


A Distinctively Devoted to l’eveloping Personalities 


Genuine happy home life; persona! attention and care. Growing girls ieapired by w 


and beautiful ideals of useful womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favc » 
_Owtdoor life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; pine es, ! 
feet of seashore, ponies. Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in he::\th, 
acter and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic Arts. French, Germ: =panish 


—native teachers. All branches of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 
Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P.O. Box K, East Brewster, Cape (od, Mass, 


Bulldings Modern Gymnasiun: 
Equipment C let Bowling Alleys 
Physical Laboratory Athletic Ticid 


Chemical Laboratory Swimming lool 

Manual Training Shop 158 Cliff Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. ‘Tennis Cours 

ROCKRIDGE HALL for boys of high-school age. Location high, dry and healthful, in one of New England's most 

beautiful residential villages. Every boy an object of constant thought and care: hence well-regulated daily lives, 

marked improvement, = progress. HE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for young boys.  Home-like atmosphere. 

Experienced teachers. Manual training. Constant supervision. SENIOR HOUSE—(New) for 20 of the > ldest 
ys. Thorough preparation for any college or business. Masters able, experienced, mature. 


Worcester Domestic Science School | ———-_—__"““eu_t#»”"____ 


Opens September 17th. One and two year Normal and home-making Hosmer H all 
courses. New building especially adapted for domestic science. A School for Girls. 


Graduates occupy exceptional positions. For catalogue address Academic and college preparatory courses, 


: with certificate privileges to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley an! other col- 
Mrs. F. A. WETHERED. 

leges. Four years Domestic Science Course. Music and art. 
Massacuusetts, Worcester, 156 and 158 Institute Road. year. Catalogue on request. Miss McNair, Principal. 


MICHIGAN Mitssour!. St. Louis, 4297 Washington Boulevard 


Normal School of Physical Cottey 


Education For Women. Music, European methods and standards (B. M, 
Two Year Course and Summer Course. Physical Education and | degree). Regular Junior College. Accredited Chicago University 
Playground Work. Unusual opportunity for self support while and leading colleges. Domestic Science, in separate building 
studying. Two $100 scholarships for high school graduates. Sum-'| Unusually good course with diploma. Art, Expression. Prepar- 
mer School June 30 to August 25. Summer faculty of specialists. atory Courses. ; 
Address for booklet Mrs. V. A. C. Stockarp, Founder and President, 
Wu. W. Hastincs, Dean. Missourl, Nevada. 
Micuican, Battle Creek. 


NEW JERSEY 


Thomas Normal Training School 
- Unusual Opportunity for Young Men and Women to Equip Ate 
Schools Special Subjects. Kingsley School for Boys 


New term opens Aug. 30, 1912. One-year course in Music, Draw- College preparatory. Location of unusual healthfulness, 2 
ing, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Physical Training, Manual miles from New York City, in the New Jersey hills. Individual 
Training. We make aspecialty of training students to teach special instruction in smail classes. Boys are taught how to study. Gym 
branches. For 22 years we have been placing graduates in paying nasium, bowling alley, billiard room. Large athletic field. Separate 
positions. For information address THe SECRETARY. residence for younger boys. For illustrated catalogue address 

MicuiGan, Detroit, 3027 W. Gd. Boulevard. J. R. Campse ri, A.M. 
New Jersey, Essex Fells, Box 55. 


MISSOURI 


Education for Mentally 
Missouri Military Academy Subnormal Children 


A thoroughly modern military home school. University or Busi- Careful analysis of each pupil's condition 
ness Preparatory. School work of highest order. Fine equipment, and needs. Judicious application of treat- 
beautiful campus, delightful situation, healthful climate all year ment, recreation, study. 
round. Military and athletic training. Character development. 


Teacher for every ten boys. Terms $325. For Catalogue address, 
Wasson Kaun, Bancroft Training School 
Mrssouns, Menics, 106. 29 years of experience, with the co-opera- 
tion of renowned specialists. Beautiful 
4 ‘ roege i village, with seclusion and outdoor life, 
Forest Park University lawns, orchards and gardens. Limited enroll- 


strom-Carter, Voice. 52nd year. College and College Preparatory. cach 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Chicago Univ. able to send their children here. Summer Home at Ow!'s 
and all Co-Ed. Univ. Expression, Violin, Art, Domestic Science. Head, Penobscot Biy, Maine. For information, address 
On the Park. ANNA S. Carans, President. E. A. FARRINGTON, M. D., Box 129, Haddonfield, N. J 
issour!, St. Louis. 
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Christian Character 


entenary 


4 Our Goal 
ol le ate high character 
sses eve 
n sti ute offered d by cay similar 
For Girls Remarkable health record. 


Superiorequipment. 167acres. Pure water. Faculty of 18. 
Traine: — Athletics. Property value, $350,000. ipe 
organ, 25 pianos. Special course fort high ‘school graduates. 
1% stu: feuts. Entrance any time. Catalogue on request. 


Jonathan M. Meeker, Ph. D., D. D., Prin., Hackettstown, N.J. 


ry courses, 

| other col- 
29th 

‘rincipal, 


rds (B.M, 
University 
e building. 
1. Prepar- 


resident. 


The Lakewood School for Girls. 


Academic, college preparatory and special courses. Limited en- 
roliment insures individual attention. Ideal location with wonderful 
winter climate. Out-of-door life emphasized. Horseback, golf, 
tennis, rowing, skating. Miss Epitn Samson, Principal. 

New Jersey, Lakewood, Box G. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


10 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for all » AE technical 
schools and business. Military training in Artillery, Cavalry and 
Infantry. Largest gymnasium and athletic field in New Jersey. 
Rural life. o saloons or, factories in the town. Beautiful and 
healthful location. Special provision made for Junior School 
Boys. Undefeated football, basketball and indoor track teams for 
1911, baseball 1912. School opens September 1oth, 1912. Write 
for catalog and year book. 

Mayor Joun R. Jones, Superintendent. 

New Jersey, Gloucester Co., Wenonah, Box 120. 


A month in camp means a 


Camping in August world of good for a boy or 


girl. Our booklet, A Register of Endorsed Schools and Camps, 
will help you find the one you need. Write us. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


»thills of the White Mountains. 
dormitories for young men and women. Athie 
ai training. 


distinct LY Number limited. 


All expe! 


LTON SEMINARY 


High elevation, yore air and water. Seven buildings, including a $30,000 gymnasium. 

c fields. Preparation for colleze or busi 

1 courses for high school at 4 Large endowment allows low cost of $250. 
CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic fields. House 
For information of either department address 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 36 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 


ness. Music, art, elocution. 


NEW YORK CITY 


q Country School for Girls 
in ew Bork Citp 


Boardi,.g and Day, School “A Real School” 


Ful! Academic Course. Primary Class to 
Graduation. Upper Class for advanced 
Special Students. Certificate admits 
to Colleges. Music and Art. Vacation 
trips. Summer Tutoring. _Out-of-door 


spoits under expert instruction. 
* School Park of 35 acres opposite 
Palisades of Hudson. School 
Coach meets day 
pupils at Subway 
and in 
Yonkers. 


hfulness, 22 
Individual 
udy. Gym 
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MISS BANGS and MISS WHITON 
Riverdale Avenue and 252d Street, West 


The Brown School of Tutoring 1998. 


Open all sum- 
mer. Fall ‘erm begins Oct. rst. Boarding and day school. Prepares 
for schools and colleges. No classes to embarrass or retard. Two 
years’ work inone. A school with an atmosphere of work. Summer 
msident tutoring; Jersey coast, Long Island, Greenwich, Conn. 

New York Crry, 241 West 75th Street. 


The Gardner School For girls who, in addition to 


acquiring a thorough educa- 

ton, wan to enjoy the advantages of the city and receive home care 

and attention. Ténnis, Riding, Dancing, Swim ring. etc. College 

and finishing courses. Special workin Art, Drama, 
iology. Principals, Miss Ectince, Miss MAsLANb. 


New York, New York City, 607 Fifth Ave. 

Have You Chosen a Profession? 

There are opportunities in Medicine, especially Homcecopathic 
Medicine Send for Catalogue V. ew York Homeopathic 
Medical College and Flower Hospital. 

Rovat S. Coperann, A.M., M.D., Dean. 

New York, New York City, Ave. A, 63rd and 64th Sts. 


The School of Mhotbercratt 


THE connecting link between school life and home 
responsibilities. For home-makers, mothers’ as- 
sistants and social workers, 


The School of Mothercraft 


provides practical instruction in the care and training ~ 
of children, eugenics and other vital of 
life. Its residence course of one year and its 
include practical work in nursery, household and kinder- 
garten, and oor er the biology, psychology, sociology and 
ethics of famil, 

This training meets a vital | and deserves your 
careful for full information to 


MARY L. READ, Director, 


Che School of Wothercraft 


566 West End Ave. New York 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s Home and 
Day School for Girls Advantages of city and coun- 


try, Physical Culture, Riding, 
Swimming, Dancing. Regular courses and special studies. Music, 
Art, Home Economics, Outdoor Games, Individual Care, Social 
Privileges. European travel classes. 


New York, New York City, 2042 Fifth Ave. 


Be a private secretary 


— investigate the possibilities of this well-paid, 
dignified profession. Let us tell you how 
you can fit yourself thoroughly for it at THE 
SCUDDER SCHOOL, where amid pleasant, 
refined, homelike surroundings you can learn 
just what the secretary ought to know, and 
earn it well. Make vaunall able to ~~ 

yourself, whether or not you need to, all, 
if you can, and talk it over, or write to 


Myron T. Scudder, A.B., A.M., Principal 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
59-B West 96th Street, New York City 


Also college preparatory, Kindergarten, Domestic 
Science, etc. Day or boarding. Open-air school 
and outdoor gy in 
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NEW YORK 


'OMES SCHGDL 


For Young Boys. 


Thirty boys, 8 to 14 yearsold. An Ideal 
Home; the inspiring influences of a school 
of high scholarly standing ; much personal 
instruction; abundant means for whole- 
some sports and recreation. Pupils, at 
work or at play, are under constant, capable super- 
‘vision. Each alone. Endowment per- 
mits low rate, $500 yearly. For catalog, address 


ALBERT SOMES, A. M., Aurora, N. Y. 


Beautiful site on Seneca Lake 
Starkey Seminar y Boarding school for both sexes of 
_I4 years and upward. Splendid training for best colleges and busi- 
ness. Advanced courses for young women in Art and Music. y 
State Regents Standards. Secure rooms early for Fall entrance. 
Rates, $250 to $275. Martyn SUMMERBELL, LL.D., President. 

New York, Yates Co.. Lakemont, Box 431, 


Friends’ Academy A co-educational school 


whose aim is not only to 

prepare pupils for college, but to give a practical education to those 

who cannot go to college. Healthful country location, 30 miles 

from New York. Athletic field. Gymnasium. For catalogue 
Tess Netson A. Jackson, A.B., Principal. 

New York, Long Island, Locust Valley. 


Mount Pleasant Academy 


Founded 1814. Prepares for college, scientific schools or business. 
Mount Pleasant Hall is for boys under 13. Our camp in the Berk- 
shires is for boys under fifteen. For catalogues, address 

CHARLES FREDERICK Brusie. 

New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. Box 540. 


Putnam Hall Vassar Preparatory School for girls. Refers 


to Dr. James M. Taylor, Pres. Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Dr. Wm. Arnold Shanklin, Pres. Wesleyan 
University; Dr. Talcott Williams, of the Philadelphia Press. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar and other leading colleges. Address 
Evven Bart.ett, A.B., Principal. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 812. 


Mechanics Institute 


hold E and Engi ing, Industry, Trades, Art, 
Teaching (Manual Training, Domestic Science and Art, Applied 
and Fine Arts). Two and Three Year Courses. Summer Session. 
Mechanical, Electrical, and other special courses for grammar school 
graduates. Engineering and professional courses for high school 
grad I p ive. Apply for special bulletin. 
HE REGISTRAR, 60 Plymouth Avenue. 


New York, Rochester. 


St. Faith’s School for Girls ;-7 schoo! that's 


full of sunshine” 
offers the advantages of a Christian home in a village world-known 
for its healthfulness, a Churchly atmosphere, thorough instruction 
and vocational guidance for $250.00 per school year. Let us show you. 
Rev. Harry CLaRKE A.B., Principal. 
New York, Saratoga’ Springs. 


25 miles from N. 
Irving School for Boys fom 
under present Head Master. New site and buildings 1904. Pre- 
pares for all colleges and technical schools. Individual instruction. 
Athletic Field. Swimming Pool. New Gymnasium. 

J.__M. Furman, A.M., Head Master, 
* New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. Box 927. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute 


Valhalla, Westchester Co., N. \. 
Separate 
re of home 


men 
Mother). dyear. Beautiful new buiidings, ; acres, 506 
ork. $300 to $35): Primary 


ft. altitude. 25 miles from New Y 
Pre tory, Commer::.j 


Traiming, Don.estic - 
Music Lepartn.ent. 


RARELY—IF EVER—DOES ANY 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
(Registered by the University of the State of New York) 


offer such splendid, practical, pleasant and professional advan- 
tages as those connected with 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. Y. 


A high-grade, medium-sized, beautifully located in.:itution on 
the famous Hudson River, only 14 miles from New Y ork City. 
Homelike surroundings. raded course of study wit) diploma. 
Applications may be made to the Superintendent. 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 


“ The School Problem " is always a hard one for parents to 
decide. Let our Director, a man who has had years of experi- 
ence in school work, and who has visited many schools throuzh- 
out the United States, help you with this problem. 

All requests are treated as personal. A few linc 
telling something of your requirements, will receive 
tention, and a copy of our interesting booklet, A lk 
Endorsed Schools and Summer Camps, will be sent you. Address 


The Educational Register 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
Fourth Avenue Building New York City 


from you, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro Female College 


Founded 1838. Ideal home school for girls, with a distinctive 
Christian atmosphere. Limited number of students with small 
classes. Four years of collegiate work leading to A. B. degree 
Beautiful location with unsurpassed. health record. Students ad- 
mitted on certificate from accredited High Schools. High standards 
and individual instruction. 

For catalog, address 
Mrs. Lucy H. Rosertson, President. 
Nortu Carona, Greensboro. 


BINGHAM, 


COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Established 1793 \? 
ALONE IN THE UNITED STATES, has been 


ASHEVILLE, %9 


The Knox School for Girls 


Formerly at Briar Cliff Manor, will re-open 
in Fall at its permanent location at 
Tarrytown-on-Hnudson 
fer en. Thorough cul- 
ural and academic college _ preparatory. 
lend Music, Painting and 
u peri ist teachers. 

Asthetic and Folk Dancing. rts 
rained director. The distinctive aim of the ‘Enea 
School is to cultivate individual expression of the pupils. 
40 minutes from New York City. ‘or particulars ad 
Mrs. E. RUSSELL NOUGHTON, Principal 
Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ducted 119 years by Three Generations of Head 
masters, from grandfather to grandson, who have prepared 
BOYS for College and for Christian Citizenship ever 
since 1793. 
BINGHAM’S Single Story Pairs of brick rooms, sep- 
arated by brick parapet Fire Walis have been pronounced 
the Saf est Against Fire by Every Parent who ha; 
inspected them, and by every other visitor; wher« as, in the 
last 20 years more than 1400 pupils have perished ia 
School Fires in the United States, allin High Bu ildings, 
and many thousands have been burnt to death in other 
high buildings. Sanitation and Ventilation p-onouncel 
the BEST by 150 doctors. Average gain of 19 poundsth? 
term of entrance accentuates our Climate, Fare and Care 
of Pupils. Military; to make Citizens and Men, nd 
soldiers, Box 2 
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College ana Academy of St. Genevieve 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

Located in the * Land of the Sky.” 3,000 feet above sea level. Unsurpassed climatic conditions with mild winters, 

Ideal |.ome-life. Instructors hold degrees from European and American Universities. The Languages are taught by 
Frencl. and German Professors, @ St. Genevieve’s also has a Preparatory Department for young children. 


For Catalogue and particul 


apply to the Mother Superi 


OHIO 


A 


‘ 4h 4 Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
: European Conservatories. Faculty unsurpassed. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. estasuisneo 1867 


cLocuTtion MIUSIC cancuaces 


Location ideal, Day and resident students may enter at any 
time, Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


MISS CLARA BAUR, DIRECTRESS 


Highland Avenue, Oak Streetand Burnet Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Bartholomew - Clifton School 


f Gi Is An attractive home department. Prepares for the 
or ~~ best colleges. Advanced course for High School 
Graduates. Music, Art, Languages, Travel Classes. Muss E. A. 
A.M nd Miss M. F. Principals. 

Ono, Cin innati, Evanswood, Clifton Box 


Harcourt Place School for Girls 
College P paration; Advanced Courses, also Domestic Science 
and Horticu''ure. Travel Classes may be formed during Summer 
and Winter vacations. iss MERwI1n, Principal. 
Onto, Gambier, Box 28. 


Oberlin Academy 


Eighteen instructors. Thoroughly equipped to prepare for any 
ollege or scientific school. New Gymnasium, new Library, new 
Chapel. Expenses, $200 to $325. Ejightieth year begins September 
25, 1912. lor catalogue apply to jJoun F. Peck, Principal. 

Oberiin, Box W. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsyivania School of Horticulture 
for Women 


A school for theoretical and practical instruction in gardening 
and other branches of horticulture. Special attention given to the 
practical side of the work, Fall term opens September 11th. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ambler. Address THE PRINCIPAL. 


The Baldwin School 
e win Schoo (Ine.) 
BRYN MAWR, PENNA. (20 Minutes from Philadelphia.) 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley Col- 
leges. Also strong general course, with diploma for girls not 
going to college. Within 21 years 247 students from this school 
have passed the entrance examinations for Bryn Mawr College. 
Certificate privileges. Resident native French and Germap 
teachers. I ireproof stone building. Extensive grounds. Athletics. 
dane L, Brownell, Head of the School 
Elizabe'h Forrest Johnson, A.R., Associate Head of the School 
For circulars address 


The Baldwin School, P.O. Box S, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Penn Hall School for Girls 


College preparatory, modern language and special courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to leading colleges. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Ten- 
ais, basket!)all, hockey, boating, horseback riding. Rooms with pri- 
vate bath. Rates $425, no extras. For catalogue and view book 
address Frank S. Maciit, A.M., Principal. 
\Nta, Chambersburg, Box Q. 


Vhe H. ‘thane Miller School Fe 
College preparatory and advanced courses. Special advantages in 
Languages, Literature, History, Music, and Ait. Preparation tor 
foreign cravel. Address Mrs. k. PARK SMITH MILLER, or 
Miss Louise Parry, A. M. 
Crncinnatt, O., Lenox Place, Avondale. 


sla Thorough college 
Miami Military Institute colless 
courses leading to degrees. Individual instruction and personal 
care. Selected class of boys. Commandant U. S. Army Officer. 
Mod buildi Gy i Athletics. Write for catalog. 


Orvon Grarr Brown, President 
On1o, Germantown (near Dayton). Box 81. 


Dana’s Musical Institute 


Forty-fourth year. Music taught in all its branches. Lessons daily 
and private. Fine dormitories for pupils. Pure water, beautiful 
city, and healthy. Superior faculty. Fine recital hall, with an orches- 
tral concert and soloists every Wednesday night. Send for 64-page 
catalogue blue book and historical sketch to 
WittiaM H. Dana, R. A. M., President. 
Onto, Warren. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Wyoming Seminary 

Located in the famous Wyoming Valley among spurs of the Blue 
Mountains. Special attention given to , roviding the ablest teachers. 
Colleg: preparation, business. music, art, oratory, domestic science. 
Certincate accepted | y colleges. Classes average 10 to 15 pupils. 
Full provision for athletics. Modern buildings with every conven- 
ience. A high grade co-educational preparatory school. Yearly rates 
$400. Sixty-ninth year opens September 18th. For catalogue 
address 


L. L. Spracue, D.D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 


Normal Courses for Men and Women 
Physical education, 2 years’ course, preparing men and women 
as teachers. Kindergarten training course prepares thoroughly for 
work in the Public Schools and for state board examination. Domes- 
tic Art and Science and Household Economy thoroughly taught. 
Nurses’ Training School in connection with Medical School, and 2 
large hospitals. Normal commercial course, School Gardening and 
Music. Send for catalog. Russet, H. Conwe tt, President. 
Temple University, Dept. G. H., 
A University for Practical Education. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Broad and Berks Streets, 


ch ; Se ‘ Co-educational. Preparatory 
S uylkill minary for colleges and universities. 
Courses: Music, Elocution and Commercial. Large and beautiful 
campus. Athletics, gymnasium with instructor. Aim: Moral and 
mental training. Year $275. Catalogue on application. 

Rev. WARREN F. Teet, Ph.M., Principal. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading. 

A strictly first-class sem- 
Bishopthorpe Manor 4, 
number of well-bred girls. Two years’ advanced course for hit! - 
school graduates. Music, Art and Domestic Science Dept. ior 
girls 10 to 14. Terms $500. For bcoklets, address 

CrLaupe N. Wyant, Principal 

PENNSYLVANI*. South Bethleh’m, Box 238. 

The second edition of our “Register of Endorsed 
Schools and Summer Camps,” is now out. It gives 
information regarding schools and camps which will 
interest and help you. A postal will bring it. 
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The Educational Register 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


A standard college for women. No preparatory department. 
Delightfully located 35 miles from the Blue Ridge Mountains in a section famed for its 
healthfulness and scenic beauty. 800 feet above sea level. All college departments and es- 
pecially efficient departmentsin Artand Music. Booklet and full information upon request. 


ROBERT P. PELL, Litt. D., President, Spartanburg, S. C. 


VIRGINIA 


Sullins College Conservatory H OLLINS 
For young ladies. Delightful and healthful climate. Altitude 1800 COLLE GE 
feet. Modern buildings. Outdoor sports. Preparatory and College J 


work, Art, Expression, Music. $300 upward. Write for prospectus. 
VirGinta, Bristol, Drawer 549-N. For Young Women Founded 1842 


Shenandoah Collegiate Institute 

and Schoolof Music Co-educational. College preparatory. Cer- 

tificate admits to University of Virginia and other colleges. Broad 

variety of musical courses, including pipe organ and orchestra. 

Piano tuning. Terms: $200 to $275 per year. Noextras. Address 
VircintaA, Dayton. (Shenandoah Valley.) Boxroo. S. C. I. 


CHATHAM | 
For Giris 


arm. Buildings 
Tux Lisrany—One of Eight Maia Buildings equipped for 


CHATHAM, VA. student 
. Key. A. M. RANDOLPH, D.D., L1.D., Epi & idenis and 3 
officers and teachers. For catalogue and views address 


Offers a thorough education at moderate cost. Beautiful TTY Pre: i 
and most healthful location. Modern buildings and equip- MISS MA L. COCKE, sident, Box 323, Hollins, Va, 
t cs. soliege Preparatory, Literary an ness 
Courses. Music, Art, Expression. Certificate privileges. Eastern College 
11th, 1912, lege. Fine new buildings. Degree courses in Arts, Scivnce, Litera- 
ELIZABETH MAY WILLIS, B.P., Principal, Box 105 jj ture, Pedagogy, Music, Expression and Commerce. Also Academy 
for boys and girls. Healthrecord unsurpassed. $250 to $275 a year. 
=<. Catalogue. Dr. Hervin U. Roor, President. 
Vircinta, Manassas (The Battlefield City), Box F. 


Wirtland Seminary A Home School for young girls. 


65 miles from Washington, D.C, 
A sheltered country home in healthy locality. Motherless children 
given especial care. Excellent educational courses. Music special- 
ized. Outdoor life emphasized. Terms $200. 18th session opens 
Sept. 16. Catalogue. Mrs. Wa. Dasney Wier, Principal. 

Vireornta, Oak Grove. 

atl FOR YOUNG LADIES. Ia 
Virginia College Valley of Virginia, famed for 
health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and College courses. 
Music, Art, Expression. Domestic Science. Catalogue on request, 

attig P, Harris, President. 
Mrs. Gertrupe Hargis Boatwricut, 
Vircinta, Roanoke. 


> for Young Ladies. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
tember 12th, 1912. Located in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 
Unsurpassed climate, beautiful grounds and modern appointments, 
Students from 31 States. Terms moderate. Pupils enter any 
time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. Wemakr, Principal. 
Vircrnta, Staunton. 


(FORMERLY THE VIRGINIA 

Stuart Hall “FEMALE 

a ER ey A Church School for Girls in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Di- 
3100.00. Prepares ‘ollege ‘or ientific ploma for general and music courses. College 
Schools. "Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor Marta PENDLETON Dvuvat, Principal. 
sports. Terms, $250. 2\1s' 


1843. 
t opens 17, Vircrnta, Staunton. 
1912. For catalogue and illustrated pamphlet, address VERMONT . 
inci em In the Green Mountains. 
CHARLES L, MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 412, Goddard S inary In ithe Fee a Mountains ad 
Geeet Ravel, Vo. cate. General Course. Music. State Teacher's Training Course. 381 Fourth 
>= Modern Buildi 5 i Championships in basketball, New York 


Hearst’s 


60th Pa hockey, baseball and track. $250 a year. 2 Gentl 
Ortanpo K. Hovuster, Litt.D., Prin. 


Virginia’s Select School for Girls 
Vermont, Barre, Box 4. 
outhern Female WISCONSIN 

Fiftieth Session Opens September 25, 1912 Est. 1855. Affiliated with Univer- 
Wayland Academy Chri-tian bone 
‘ * F school. Both sexes. 8th grade to ist year college, all eg 
5 buildings; 20-acre campus; athletic field; half-mile | rack; large 
lake offers recreation. Endowment $250,000; expenses }750- Piano, 

violin, vocal music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalogue. 

Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, P.O. Box EY. P. Brow’: 


On Histome Grouno. in Toucw with Hicnest Stanoaros. Keewatin Academy 
Art, Climate. An Outdoor Tutoring School for Boys. 
Two-year courses for High School graduates. Tennis, Basketball. Gulf of Mexico. Summer camp now in ee eae SECRETARY. 
Five buildings, Students from 20 states. Catalogue. 
1 = au Chicago Office, 1515 Masonic Temple, Central 3902. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Good Housekeeping Magazine 


August 1912 


Hearst’s is a magazine of advanced and 
authoritative opinion, a forum for open and 
unprejudiced discussion of the dominant 
questions of the day—political, social, 
economic, financial, moral and ethical. 

It publishes the best literature obtain- 
able on two continents. It publishes the 

' strongest fiction by the most noted authors, 
but even its fiction appears with a pur- 
*%, pose. This purpose is the discussion 

*, in fiction form of the great questions 


Hearst’s ®, that interest the great reading public 

Magazine, @ Of America and affect the progress 

381 Fourth Ave. of the world. 

New York City ~ All the news worth noting — 

Gentlemen : here, in Europe, and in the Far West 
Having rea: your —of politics, science, religion 


above and art is told each month, a 
fine little more completely, a little 
Hearst's Magazine, for the rest %, more clearly, a little better 
i this year. This money is cs than in any other publi- 
‘at At Your Risk. @. cation. The illustra- 


Name...... tions are superb. 


All The News Worth 
Noting—and Good Fiction 


HEARST’S MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Avenue 


You will find in it more that you want to 
know — more that will interest you— than in any 
other publication in America 


Among the more notable Hearst’s Maga- 
zine features are Winston Churchill’s novel, 
“The Inside of the Cup,” illustrated by James 
Montgomery Flagg; a series of political short 
stories by David Graham Phillips, illustrated by 
Charles Dana Gibson; a series of short stories by 
George Randolph Chester, illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy; a series of letters between John 
D. Archbold, then vice-president of the Standard 
Oil Company. and prominent Senators and Con- 
gressmen—showing just how the Government of 
our nation is influenced and controlled by “big 
business,” and other articles that will appeal to 
you just as strongly. Every feature of Hearst's 
Magazine is a star” feature. 


Read This Offer 


The coupon below entitles you to receive 
Hearst’s Magazine for the rest of this year for only 
Fifty Cents. This is 25% less than our regular sub- 
scription rate. We have cut the price in order to 
demonstrate to Good Housekeeping readers how 
far Hearst's Magazine surpasses every other pub- 
licasion in its field. This special opportunity is 
limited to this month only. Sign the coupon, en- 
close Fifty Cents, and mail it--At Our Risk-—to 
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Elmira, N. Y. Shopping District. A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts 
E offer the user of small uaranteed circulation of 300,000 copies, the result of our 
policy of guaranteeing the rel reliability of advertisements accepted, the use of me 2 type and 
illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. tes—$2.00 


per agate line each insertion. Sept. forms close August Ist. Write for more information. Address 
SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study domestic science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers and for well-paid positions. Bul- 
letins “Free-Hand Cooking,” 10 cts.; Up-To-Date Home,” 64 15 cfs. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St, CHICAGO. ILL. 


CATS AND KITTENS—MAKE IDEAL GIFTS 


Beautiful pets of Domestic and rare foreign varieties. Per- 
sians—Siamese—Manx—Russian and Abyssinia.  First- 
class board for cats, dogs and birds. Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 

Black Short Haired Cattery, Oradell, N. J. 


“Beach Bunny” 


of gray.cloth to fill with sand. 
Gpoce attached. Postpaid 30 cts. 
our for $1.00. 


MISTRESS PATTY G. COMFORT, Randolph, WN. ft. 


This step saver stands beside stove while 

fay meal is cooked, beside itis 

an en, beside sink while w & dishes, 

Moves easily here. Beautiful black 188 _ 
Height 31 =. ¥ength 28 in, Width 23 in. 8 in. rubber tire 

ls. ra heavy steel trays. Illustrated booklet tree. 

W HEEL RAY CO., 439 West Gist Place, Chicago, 


A Duster that Kills Germs 


A Sens medicated cloth that holds all dirt and 
germs. Harmless. Polishes furniture splendidly. 
25c. Good agents proposition. 
The Germdeath Duster Co., Owego, N. Y. 


FRUIT JAR LABELS 


No more guessing about your jelly cups and = jars. 400 gummed 

labels ‘covering all kinds o rated in book form, postage 

a TH AR STATIONERY COMPANY 
tm A, 4413 Woburn Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


AG T Class Dress Goods; Silk, Cotton, 

Wool. Trimmings, Ribbons, Buttons, 

Silk and Cotton Petticoats. Biggest 

WANTED and Best line ever offered. Write to- 
day for full information. 

CASE IMP. & NOVELTY CO., 71 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 


the staple Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals, hotels 
etc. Recommended by physicians. Laundered easily as sheets. 
Extremely oom. Send for Description A to 

IMITY QUILT CO., Providence, R. !., U.S.A. 


TREO SHIRT-WAIST BELT 


Made of especially woven corrugated 
elastic cord, with tiny nickel fastener, 


cannot possibly tear. Sent for toc. 
M. W. SCHLOSS, Mir., 293 7th Ave., New York 


AYVAD’S WATER-WINGS 


=—-For Sale Everywhere 


on 30 Days’ Free iria: 

A heated mangle that irons mf flat pieces better: 
easier, and in one-quarter the time. Costs Ic an 
mane orgasolene. Turned 
booklet for ft ity 

Home Ironing 

311-A, 8S. Western 
Chicago 


guaranteed to keep the waist in place; . 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never fails to Restore Gray Hair to its 
Youthful Color. Prevents hair falling. 
S0e. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


WATBELL CLOTHES BAR 
An ALL METAL SPACE SAVING ARTICLE that can be used in- or outdoor 


Will not rust; is mova- 

ble; indestructible. Will 

hoid more clothes in 

mucl: less space than the 

wood bar and out of your 

way. $1.50 express paid. CLOSED 
Watbell Sales Co. 


OPEN Bizpa Block, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 
USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
AL SAMPLE FREE | 50 CLINTON AVE.,WEST HOBOKEN.N.J- 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Auburn Silk Mill, Dept. H, H, Auburn, N.Y. 


NO NO COLIC—BABY WON'T CRY 


if you use 
MILLER’S NON-COLLAPSIBLE NIPPLE 
and TEETHING-PAD combined 
\sk your druggist. » If he does not 
“arey in stock, send his name with 
15 cents for two by mail, prepaid. 
The Miller Rubbe- Co., Dent. A, Akron, O, 


“Ideal” 


Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- 


justed. No wrinkles. Stay upsmooth. Fit fine, 

feel fine, wear fine. Save darning. Most com- 

GIFTS fortable or winter. Cinldren pleased. 
Mothers delighted. Cheapest for fathers 

ss. _Per- also make regular lengths with same superior yarns, 

First- send wear, Both styles for men, women, boys and 

autifully s. Where ne dealer sent postpaid on rec eipt of price. 

Satisfaction or money back, Write for free folder 


i, N.d. now and learn abuut the best stocking mace, 4 
The fav Stackin~ Co., Pox 112,t lvria.O. 
ove while 


while it is 


A Nurse Said: 
“The Hohlfeld Sleepy 
Hollow Hamokradel 


is the most sanjtary, sen- 
sible and satisfactory 
sleeping arrangement for 
infants I have ever 
used.” 


Endorsed by Physicians 
aad used by hospitals and 
institutions everywhere. 
Made of Canvas, white or 
khaki, with open net sides, covered metal frame. May be 
hung anywhere—on anything in or out doors. At all dealers 
@ sent on receipt of price. Send fo 


HOHLFELD MFG. COMPANY, 


stand, $1.50 


Dept. H, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For a Most Beautiful Lawn 
selected, special! 


r to its 


Packed in 5 pound boxes at 81.00 per box, express paid ea 
ortl.25west of Omaha. Write and ask for prices on tos 
migtures for special locations and purposes. Order today 
and have the best seed money can buy. Getourfresiawn book. 


THE KALAKA CO., 30 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


A book of this size is preserved for reference 
mg after the larger paged periodical goes to the 
basket. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine August 1912 Guaranteed Waven 
——— Save store-profits and get better quality of Dress 
Buy Silks, Taffetas, Satins, etc., cut any length direct 
from our looms. Send toc for samples. 
SILKS New Wash Silks for Petticoats, Waists, Dresses, ” Wames 
Di t Negligees, Men's a Will wash and iron per. ane 


are better than Mames wearing apparel, household 
linen, etc. Your na Interwoven with & line cambric 


dozen full name 6 dozen 


yen. 
AN IDEAL GIFT, Essential at Boarding Schools 
Se al for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, L’t’d, 614 Coestnut St., South Norwalk, Con, U.S.A. 


Orders can be placed through vour clealer 


“TREO” SANITARY BELT 
Worn Under the Underwear. Made entirely of 
2-inch white Elastic Surgical Web. No buttons, 
buckles or hooks to irritate. Sent postpaid for 
| 25 cents. Sizes: Small, Medium, Large. 
W. SCHLOSS, ‘S, Manufacturer. 293 th Avenne, New York 


SELLING 
KLOSFIT PETTICOATS 


Because they fit so well. They are made with elastic gussets 
over hips and strong elastic waistband conforming to large or 
small measurements. Placket fastens with quick-snapping 
clasp. No bungling, no strings, no trouble. 

Write for proposition to 


W. F. TAFT & CO., 2025 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Little Tudor Play Suits 


Save washing. Make the little tots happy. 
Keep them strong and sturdy. 
Built for service—ol the finest quality material, fit and workman- 
ship. Write for descriptive booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., 
or order now, stating age and sending price of garment wanted. 
Ages }4 to 2 years, 50c ; ages 3 t0 6 years, 65c ; ages 7 to 10 years, 75c. 


JONES BROS. GARMENT CoO. 
Dubuque Iowa 


Genuine Oriental Hand 
Embroidered 


Dress Pattern, 10 yards, unmade, $5.00 
Shirt Waist, 3 yards, unmade . . $2.00 


Superior to anything before produced. Launders 
rfectly, requires no starch. In following com- 
inations—W hite embd. in white—White embd. 

in cadet blue—Cadet embd. in white. State com- 

bination wanted. Sent express paid on receipt of 
orice. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Cata- 
of things oriental and samples on request. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO. 
ia Street Seattle, Wash, 


Exclusive fabrics 
> of soft, selected 


for porch, 
rugs forporch, - _camel’shairwoven 
bungalow or mi coler, 


ral color. Also 
pure wool, dyed in 
color or com- 
bination of colors. 


for color card. Order 
your furnisher. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N.Y. 


times. No stained or roughened clothes; 


SILVER LAKE CLOTHES LINE 


is made of pure white, braided (not merely twisted) cotton—so strong that it outlasts other lines by many 


hang your wash on a Silver Lake Clothes Line. 4 sample on request will show you. Sold 
at your dealer’s or direct from us. (50 ft. 40c delivered. ) 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 65 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


no articles blown away; no scratched hands—if you 


Braided lines last years.”’ 
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FORFLAVoRINGICES.Cakes Etc. 
BEST BY TEST. AT YOURGROCERS |0¢825¢ 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRAND IN THE UNITED STATES 


“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 
Make Nursing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent collapsing. No 
swallowing air; no wind in stomach; no colic. 
lic. at all druggists. Where are used 
a larger puncture iv the nipple is required. In 
ordering state whether for m/k or infant food, 


FREE A “‘Mizpah"’ Nipple to any mother sending us 


the names of 3 friends who have babies, 


THE WALTER F. WARE CO., Dept. P, Philadelphia 


Perfect Cooking 
* ina Cool Kitchen 


The Chamber's Duplex Fireless Cook- 
ing Gas Range is the latest improved 
gas range combined with the fireless 
cooking principle. It does the work of 
both—better than either. Cooks the 
food, not the cook. Pays for itself in 
better fcod and 50% fuel saving. 
Sent on free trial. Write for descrip- 
tive catalogue of 20 sizes and styles. 


Domestic Equipment Co. 
34 W. Lake St, Chicago. 


placed anywhere, at- 
tracts and kills all flies. 
Neat, clean, ornamental, con- 
venient, cheap. Lasts all 
season. Made of metal. 
Cannot spill or tip over, will 
not soil or injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. Sold 
by dealers, or 6 sent pre- 
paid for $1.00. 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave., Bkiyn., N.Y. 


Face Powper 


AS SUMMER PASSES 
Woman’s delicate complexion is again exposed 
to sudden, trying weather changes. 
m\. The use of LABLACHE prevents 
ill effect from cold or heat, wind 
orsun. Protects the complex- 
ion, retains the delicate bloom 
and velvety softness desired 
by women of refinement. 
Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 50c.a box of druggists 
or by mail. Over two million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. for a sample boz. 
BEN. 
French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston Street, - - 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Prof. 1. Hubest’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier”’ 
Banishes Freckles 
Pimples, Riagw 
imperfections of t 
and prevents wr 
not MERELY COVER U 
ERADICATES then 
VINA LOTION 
THYOL SOAP shoul 
in connection with 
CREAM. At all drugy 
post-paid on receipt of pri « 
50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 2 
fur testimonials. 


Prof. |. Hubert, Toledo, 0, 


Suaburn, 


**$1000.00 WORTH of INFORMATION 
That is what has been said about our Vegetable and Small Fruit 
Year Book, that we give FREE. 
It has been written by fifty authorities in the fieli of vegetable, 
small fruit and flower growing. It is practical an: reliable and 
should be in the hands of every woman having a garden. It cannot 
be bought, but can be secured only through us. 
it will be given absolutely free with sone year's sabscrigtion to "The Vegetable Grower” fw 
It contains over 300 pages, and is profusely illustrated 
“THE VEGETABLE GROWER" is all its name implies. Each 
issue contains information that will be worth many doi\.rs to you. 
It is the only publication of its kind in the world. 
SEND TODAY, Bank Check. ory Rnd Order 
u 


or Silver. 
The Vegetable Grower, 1220 Boyce 


iding, Chicago, Illinois, 


The quickest and liveliest fly-killer on the market. 
Tempered steel wires that can't twist, bend, kink 
or tangle—will last through many fly seasons. 
If not found in your town, send us 15c and we'll 
mail you a Fly-Swatter from the factory, postpaid. 
THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY *& 
5403 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


PLACES 


MADE OF 


Illustrated Book FREE: 


Shows many new designs in the most beautiful fireplace ma- 
“tenal in the world 


PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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EASE, COMFORT 
AND A LONGER LIFE 
for Your 


SHOES 
by Retaining Their 
SHAPE 


H iRSCH ADJ USTABLE 
PATENTED 


SHOE TREES 


All ex ed men and women use them. Made of steel 
throughout, | llow construction, beautifully enameled in black, 


RUST-PROOF, LIGHT, SANITARY AND VENTILATED 


Can be folde’ in compact package, ideal for traveling. Adjust- 
= to size of shoe , the same pair can be used for walking 

shoes, pomp- or slippers. At the reasonable price you can weil 
afford to equip all your shoes with them 


end Us Your Order Try them over sight —you wil fied year 
50c shoes look like sew in the morning 


ben ordering give as your dealer's name 
Be sure and state size of shoe, and 
whether broad, medium or narrow toe. 


AMERICAN CUTLERY CoO. 
732-764 Mather St. 
Chicago 


small Fruit 
vegetable, 
liable and 
Tt cannot 
ower” for 50, 


lies. Each 
3 to you, 


r Silver. 
», Illinois, 


WANTED 


want a progressive representative. 
$20.00 weekly easily earned dem- 
onstrating our exclusive line Dress Goods, 
Silks, Waistings, Petticoats and Handker- 
chiefs—direct from the leading Foreign 
and Domestic mills. Exclusive patterns. 


Samples FREE. No capital required. 


Write to MUTUAL FABRIC COMPANY 
Dept. 414 ~ Binghamton, N. Y. 


The “ELITE” a Fork, Price ae Per Pair 


Hot Corn Question 
Solved Fingers not 
burned or soiled. Easily 


washed. Clean. Sanitary. 


| The center prong makes an 
| admirable nutpick. Mikel Plated 
Silver Plated per pair. 
‘in leading stores Inquire forthe ** ELITE*’ or sead 


us price and 2c for — Made solely by 
HUNT METAL CORNER CO. Westboro, Mass 


Problems of the Household 


are often solved by the suggestions contained 
in the advertising section of Good House- 
keeping Magazine. Read the advertisements 
carciully—every one is ,guaranteed by us. 


We will sev 1 by express, prepaid, as many pairs as you like. | 


LABEL YOUR FRUIT JARS 


With printed cummed labels 
77 labels for 10 cents 
labels for 25 
kinds of preser 


MASON JAR LABEL COMPANY. 316 Selline Ride.. Portland. Oregon 


apanese Wistaria or 


Gomi's Talcum Powder—an entirely new high grade product of a 
per ome, Dainty box by mail. 15c. Lovely Japanese 
postal sent with our compliments. rite for vours today. 

GHSHA. IMPORTING “COMPANY... Gi, Ne. 3 East 17th St, YORK. 


eo It Washes Clean 


and saves time, labor, clothes and money. Our 
machine is all metal, easily cleaned, and will 
really wash your clothes clean. We will let 
the Domestic Electric Washer and Wringer 

show you what it will do in your own 
i home, and we will arrange terms so 
that you pay us less than the ma- 
c' ine will save vou in a single year 
Write for booklet and list of users 


You owe it to yourseli and family to 
Tested and grew know about this machine. 
ouse- 


Domestic Equipment Co.,34West akeSt.Chicago 


44 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


IN GRAND 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Rich milk and malted- -grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at at home. 
A Avoid In imitations —Ask for “‘ HORLICK’S — Everywhere 
Advertisements marked with a ¥ have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Delicious, Invigorating 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


MALTED MILK 
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and Pillow Cases? tastes Silver’ | 
| Knives, forks, spoons, 


se eces, etc., 

HE mother who ee a 
\ Wf and beauty, 
delights in smooth, correct in 
E fashion and good 

snowy white bed linen : taste, and harmonizing per- 
. ‘ = fectly withthe most daintily set 
finds intense satisfac- — table, are always to be had in 


tion in Pequot Sheets _ | |847 ROGERS BROS. 
and Pillow Cases. : 


‘ ur beaut peter, 
They launder easily S | decorative work, is suggestive of simplicity | 
; = and quality. Appropriate for any time |} 


and perfectly and last 


’ ° This silverware is backed by an actual ff 01, 
so long that you'll think | fh et of yous, sod 
by leading dealers everywhere. 
they're never going to seod cr ea 
ogue 


wear out. INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


Mad U NEW YORE CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 

e Pp or = BAMILTON, CANADA 

Ready to Make 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Béaiaty” Iron 
Guaranteed-for All Time 


HE only electric iron that has its 
heating-element guaranteed for- 
ever is the “American Beauty.” Re- 


member that, when you determine to 
banish the heat and aad of old- 
fashioned ironing. 


Guaranteed for All Time 


Hitherto the heating-element has been the weakest point of 
A lifetime of disfigurement and an electric iron. | In designing the “American Beauty”’ we 


produced a heating-element that combines economical heat- 


suffering often results from the production, durability, and easy replacement. We guaranteed 


its life for three years—the longest guarantee then in force. 
Experience has proved its great durability— so we now guaran- 


neglect, in infancy or childhood, tee the heating-element of the ‘American Beauty "’ for all time. 


“3 -? ; Should the heating-element give out, we or your dealer will 
of simple skin aff ections. In the replace it—free of cost, and without delay. 


prevention and treatment of minor “American "’ Electric Ironing can be done in cool comfort and 
with perfect economy. The “American Beauty uses so little 
eruptions and in the promotion of current that users will tell you they see no appreciable increase 
ki d h ‘ h Ith in their bills for electricity. 
permanent SKIN an air neaith, Get the ““American Beauty "’ at your electric supply, hardware 
“sat 4 int- or department store. The price is $5 anywhere in the United 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint States. Import duty makes the Canadian price ve otgg ' 


ment are absolutely unrivaled. Write for booklet: “‘ Heat without Fire.” 
free, address **Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. HEATER co. 
. TENDER-FACED MEN Oldest and Largest Exclusive Makers 


NG} Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 1351 Woodward Ave. Detroit, U. S. A. 


Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture. At stores or by mail, 2c. 


Advertisements marked with a ¥% have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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PERRINS 


SAUCE 


Dressings THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is really remarkable how the use of Lea & 

Perrins’ Sauce adds to the on of 
every meal in the day. It’s anappetizer. A digestive. ry it on 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roasts, Hashes, Chafing Dish Cooking and 
Welsh Rarebits. 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


A Purely Vegetable Product Is 


Mellin’s Food is made under | M A P L E | N E 


the most sanitary and cleanly con- (The Flavor de Luxe) 
Mapleine being a prepared product, the 


ditions. The food itself is not question often arises—What is it? What 


touched by hand, but is made and are its ingredients? We answer these 
gi Z very natural questions by stating that 
bottled entirely by machinery. Mapleine is a purely vegetable product 


The bottles are new, scrubbed made from a combination of edible herbs 
by exactly the same extracting methods as 


and washed in clean, hot water. are used to make other natural 


r ble and fruit flavorings, 
The materials are the best obtain- 


able and are subject to analysis There is nothing injurious or 
defective in Mapleine, hence it 
before use. conforms to the Pure Food 
Laws. Neither is it maple,nora 
Every precaution is taken to product of maple, but an orig- 
inal flavoring similar to maple, 
insure the cleanliness and purity and betterthan maple forcook- 
ing, for it does not freeze out, 


of Mellin’s Food. cook out, nor granulate. 


Write today for a free sample bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. - * If not, write Dept. D 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY Bostox, Mass. Crescent Mfg. Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The Home of Wholesome Food 


A Snow-White Solid Porcelain Compartment Ghe“Monroe 


‘ol It does away with cracks, joints, crevices, corners and 

Porcelain J other natural hiding places for dirt, odors, decaying food 

Ware. and dangerous microbes found in other refrigerators. 

SEND FOR OUR VALUABLE FREE BOOK ON 

HOME REFRIGERATION. It tells you how to keep 

your food sweet and wholesome—how to cut down ice 

bills—what to seek and what to avoid in buying any 
refrigerator. Every housewife and home owner should have one. 

It also describes the wonderful advantages of the “MONROE.” The one refrigerator 
with each food compartment made of a solid piece of unbreakable snow-white porcelain 
ware—every corner rounded like above cut. The one refrigerator accepted in the best 
homes and leading hospitals because it can be made germlessly clean by simply wiping 
out with adamp cloth. The one refrigerator that will pay for itself in-a saving on ‘ice 
‘bills, food waste and repairs. The““MONROE” is‘sold ‘at factory prices on 30 days’ trial. 
We pay the freight and guarantee “full satisfaction or money back.”’ LIBERAL CREDIT 
TERMS IF DESIRED. MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Station 4, Lockland, Ohio 
The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Breakfast—Luncheon— 
Dinner—Supper 


The new Rumford Receipt Book tells what to serve for each meal and gives over seventy 
tested recipes by Mildred Maddocks, Lecturer Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culiure. Sent FREE on request. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


To be sure of the best results use only purest material—always 


RUMAOLA wroiesome Baking Powder 


an BE WASHED 


McMenamin’s 
Deviled Crabs 
ese 
that ot, GO Well 
d MecMenamin's Deviled Together 
oduct Crabs when on outings, pic- 
h b < nics, camping parties, etc. They tempt the fickle ap- 
Fe Ss 7 McKAY Ventilated Table Pad Detite, satisfy the hunger and add to the pleasure of all. 
as 


Mo M ENAM j N’S 
DEVILED CRABS =~ 


to choose from. McMenamin’s Deviled Crobs sre 
Virginia's choicest product. All crabs used are fat, hardy 
kickers from historic Hampton Roads. They are packed with- 
in a few hours after being taken from the water, thus retain- 
ing their original, delicate sea flavor. 

The Pearly Gray Color of McMenamin’s De- 
viled Crabs is proof positive that no bleaching or chemi- 
cals are used. McMenamin's Deviled Crabs are on the 
Pure Food Roll of Honor. Sold by leading grocers everywhere 
in hermeticaily sealed, Double Coated cans. 

Two sizes, No.1 and No. 2. Clean, Natural 


Spill a Gallon of Hot 
Gravy 


on the surface of a MCKAY Table Pad, and not a drop of it 
will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed by the 
pad. When your meal is over, the surface of the pad may be 
washed cican with soap and water, or a wet cloth without re- 
moving it from the table and not a trace of the a will 
remain. This is but ONE of the exclusive features of this 
Asbestos lined air chambers throughout the body of 
the pad, providing . circulation of air that absorbs and carries 


away the heat, ing the ey Crab Shelis Furnished Free by Grocers with 
same time entirely heat-proo y simply inverting the pa M i ed Crabs. 
the beautiful felt (or flannel) poenees: makes an excellent card Chee Saree 


Send a postal to-day for your FREE cop y 
of the ““CRAB BOOK." You need it 
contains many valuable recipes for crab stews, 
crab fries, creb bakes, crab salads, etc. 


& Co., tne. 


Established 1878 
Hampton, Va. 


table out of your dining table. A _ positive guarantee that 
your table will not be ares by heat or hot liquids while 
covered by a MecKAY TABLE PAD. 

Leaves and luncheon ae made in the same manner. 
Do not buy your table pad or luncheon mats until you have 
seen these. ACCEPT’ NO SUBSTITUTE. 

Write us for samples, booklet, etc. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 
231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


<<“ 
MAMPTOR VA 


YOU know that “NEVERBREAK” Steel Cooking BARAK, 

Utensils are the most Hygienic and Sanitary Utensils : ; 3 

on the market? SPID 

They do not absorb grease like cast iron and impart previously-cooked flavors. 

= \ They do not scale and chip like cheap enamel, leaving bare spots of thin metal to rust. They do nct 

dent and melt like soft white metals. They do not give off verdigris and poisons like copper and brass. 

“NEVER BREAK” wares are always marked “NEVER BREAK” Send for booklet containing some of Mrs. Kirk’s famous receipts ca 

THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY : 5201 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, oO. 4 
Sole Manufacturers of “NEVER BREAK” Cooking Utensils 

Spiders : Gridles Fa Kettles : Scotch Bowls and Stew Pans 


exten! 
- Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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hese tubes show the contents 
of baby’s stomach under differ- 


ent conditions. They explain why 
cow's milk, when used for infant 
feeding, should be modified with 


- tough, cheesy curds, that form mm) T was an important din- 
when plain cow's milk comes in contact ] ner, too, for Uncle Jasnes 


th th was coming—he’d/just 
on been round the world an@ was 
dreadfully critical. 


curds are very | . They were making the pudding 
indigestible when Sally spoke up: ‘*At Cooking 

School they said it must be Burnett’s 
a writating Vanilla. Zhis is only Somebody's.” 
Quick for the telephoneto the grocer’s. 
Yes, he had Burnett’s. He would 
send it over at once. 

And what do you suppose was 
Uncle James’ ove comment on that 
dinner? ‘‘I see you have the real 
the formation Odd, isn’tit, 

that they’ vetried to growthat bean inso 
of these tough many partsofthe world andsimplycan’t 
curds, and 


NS get that wonderful flavor anywhere 

WSS else!’? Uncle James knew all about 
 easily-di- 

gested flakes 

shown on the 


ic. and described the way the vanilla 
If your little one is not orchid grows — how carefully the 


thriving, his food should be beans must be picked and cured. 


Mother said to Sally afterwards, 


changed immediately. “Ask “You surely saved the dinner!” 
your Doctor”—heknows and 4 Burnett’s perfect flavor has actually | 


saved many a dinner from failure. It 


recommends Eskay’s Food. is simply the best. 
i — nd us 7 grocer’s name 
TEN FEEDINGS FREE | Rec 


of 115 tempting desserts. 


— 
Smith, Kline & French Co., 425 Arch Street, Philadelphia JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


Getttlemien: Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay’s Food Dept. D, 36 India Street 


and’ your helpfu] book for motliers, “How to Care for the Baby.’’ Boston, Mass. 


Street and Number 


City and State... . Western Package 


Eastern Package 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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DISH 


The pleasing and 


attractive designs of 


Heisey’s 


Trade Mark 


Glassware 


together with its crys- 
tal-like clearnessalways 
makes the table invit- 
ing and adds savor to 
the food. Quality and | 
durability considered, 


is the lowest priced glass- | 


ware made. It is for sale 


only by the best crockery | 


and department stores. | 


Write for a copy of our 
“Handbook for the Hostess.” 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Dept. 25 Newark, Ohio 
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hic DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Nint Covered 
Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Chiclets are the re- 
finement of chewing 

m for people ~~ re- 
inement. Served at 
swagger luncheons, 
teas, dinners, card par- 


4 ties. The only chew- 


ing gum that ever 
received the unqualified 
sanction of best society. 
It’s the peppermint—the 
true mint. 

Look for the Bird Cards in the 

ckages. You can secure a 
eautiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c.. 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 

Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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Month 


Have It Every 
for Any Amount 


It will be given to you as a Monthly Salary in return for 
your co-operation. If you have a few hours every day or 
every week that you “don’t know what to do with,” you 

are the person to whom we should like to send a cheque like 
this one every month. You can secure it in an easy and 


pleasant manner. 


If you are a man or woman, married or single, 
young or old, here is a money-making opportunity 
that you should investigate. 

It gives you a chance to add an extra amount of 
money to your income. The amount that you 
can earn depends entirely upon yourself. The 
possibilities are unlimited. 

There is no financial risk, as you are not re- 
quired to make any cash investment. Everything 
is free. No previous experience is necessary ; 
you can learn as you earn. Many men and women 
have succeeded without any previous business 

experience. What others have done you can do. 


Don’t overlook this opportunity. 


more independence for you; it will surely increase your income. 
. give you additional money every month to add to your bank account, 


So sign the coupon now and learn all about it. 


There is no element of chance about it. The 
results are absolutely sure. Thousands of dollars 
are being sent to our workers every month. 


You can do it during your spare time or full 
time. The longer you work the more you make. 
No restriction is placed on territory; you can 
work wherever you choose. 


A Salary and Cash Commission will be paid. 
In return you are to introduce our magazines to 
people who do not read them now. A position of 
this nature carries withit both dignity and pres- 
tige. You will be assisting us to lighten the cares 
and brighten the homes of your people. 


Sign the coupon now! It may mean 


It will 


to meet current expenses, to purchase more of the luxuries of 


life. Act quickly! 


Sign the coupon today. The opportunity is 


limited to a given number. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN GROUP 
381 Fourth Avenue 


\ New York City 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Aranteed by 
OVSEKEEPING 
MAGAZIN 


WHAT IT MEANS TO 
A WOMAN 


It means you can get advertised goods 
in that store—things you read about, and 
want, in the magazines—particularly the 
good, honest articles advertised and 
guaranteed by Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
You will not be bluffed nor put off with 
something else. Dependable merchan- 
dise, fair and square and what it claims 
to be—your money back either from 
the manufacturer or from Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING if unsatisfactory; not a single 
dollar lost in a whole year by being 
duped—that is the sort of goods adver- 
tised in these pages. 


That modest little green sign on a 
store window means also that the shop 
is clean, well-conducted, worthy. Many 
of these stores have earned the sign 
simply because good women, customers 
who knew them well, recommended 
them to us and we verified what they 
said. Others of such stores have been 
searched for and found by us. But no 
store ever was able to buy or bargain 
for the sign. It is always given free, 
when granted. 


Your recommendation of worthy 
stores in your town is earnestly wanted 
_ by us. Use the coupon. 


Sale 


WHAT IT MEANS TO 
A MERCHANT 


It means, in the first place, that your 
store carries the kind of goods to adver- 
tise which eighty million dollars a year 
is now being spent by manufacturers 
through the magazines. Such goods 
must sell themselves after advertising 
has procured them a first trial; therefore 
they must be quality goods. However, 
you know this. We need not dwell on 
the point. 

Is there a home in your city, except 
the poorest, where magazines are not 
found? No. This sign, if you show you 
are entitled to it, makes every magazine 
reader a possible customer. A letter 
from a merchant in one of the interior 
towns of New York, just at hand, says: 

“*T have a matter of 32 customers 
who are subscribers for the magazine 
and were attracted to my place of 
business through the magazine.’’ 

This sign also entitles you to our 
free advertising aids, by which you may 
make known in your own city that you 
are headquarters for goods recommended 
by magazines. 

Three thousand merchants, large and 
small, have already qualified. Do you 
want the sign? If you do, use the 
coupon. We’ll answer. 


Dealers Service Department, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


STORE RECOMMENDED 
ITS BUSINESS 

ITS ADDRESS 
Recommended by 


a customer. 
Tam the proprietor. 
(Cross out one.) 


Please send me your Buyers’ Guide, containing names of 3,000 approved stores. 
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Lite, Lunocence.Health 
glow from Dy. Bums ros 

to Lalmo heautitying 
gualities. omplexton 
perlestion trom habybood 
throughout oldage, thanks 
toftide and Talmolive. 


How Palmolive 
Works These Cleansing 
and Beautifying Wonders 


How It Differs From Any Other 
Palmolive has been termed the Ditterent Soap. 
It has a right to be so named because it zs un- 
like any other soap ever made. 
When we learned that Palm and Olive oils 
. were responsible for the 
wondrous complexions 
of the most famous his- 
torical beauties, we sent 


A Generous Jar of 
Palmolive Cream 


FREE 


ust send us a band 


se 
ile jar of this beauty- 
bringing face cream. 

are and white; pene- 
trating, cleansing and 
softening every pore of 


the skin. ade from 


8 at once noticeable. 
our druggist will 

heartily recommend 

Palmolive Cream. 


to the far-away land of 

alm and olive groves 
or these oils. Then we 
learned to blend them 
in soap, making count- 
less improvements and 
finally realizing an Ideal 
—a perfect soap—after 
37 years of striving. 


Oriental Oils 


The Olive and Palm 
oilsalone give Palmolive 
its delicate green hue. 
No other soap maker 
has yet been able to re- 
produce the amazing 
qualities these expen- 
sive oils and their scien- 
tific blending give to 
Palmolive. J¢ 2s more 
than mere soap. (224) 


Palmolive’s dainty odor delights every 
user. So pure! So effective in cleansing and 
so beautifying to the skin! Its soothing, in- 
vigorating qualities have made Palmolive 
a household word in ten million homes. 


A Creamy Lather in Hard Water 


Because most soaps will lather well in soft 
water only, Palmolive has, by thousands of 
experiments and improvements, been made to 
lather perfectly in Aard water also. 


Let Palmolive Lessen Soap Bilis 


We have a machine that crushes thirty tons 
of pressure upon every cake of Palmolive. 
That accounts for the fact that there is an» 
enormous amount of soap in each cake, caus- 
ing it to remain firm even when 
worn to awafer. Thus Palm- 
olive lasts much longer than 
others. 


Send two 2-cent 
slamps for sam- 
ple and free 
booklet, “The 
Easy Way to 
Beauty.” 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO. 
500 Fowler Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Get all the benefits of Summer sunshine 
but avoid the discomforts 


you will find that your skin will not blister and burn half 
as readily if you protect it before exposing it. Apply Pond’s 
Extract Vanishing Cream, then wipe it off comp/lete/y with a soft 
towel. Then powder thoroughly. 


If exposed so long to extreme heat that protection is impossible, 

use the following method of relieving sunburn. The moment you 

come in, after a gentle washing, rub on a thick coat of Vanishing 
every sa Cream and allow it to remain on as long as possible. It will 
g and soften the dried, scorched skin and keep it from peeling, leaving 
Ig, you arich, beautiful tan. This method is used among rowing 
olive of men and is their favorite remedy for sunburn. 


Ss. 


ter Pond’ Extract @mpany’s 


ilis Pond’s Extract for com- Try These Products On request, we 
Mosquito Bites at Our Expense will mail samples 


olive, ing mosquito bites. Ittakesthesting and aoe of both Pond’s 
is an smartout immediately; it kil/stheitching, | Extract and Vanishing Cream. Upon 
cause prevents poisoning. ‘Thefavorite house- receipt of 4 cents in stamps, we will 


send an extra large trial tube of Van- 


bottle on hand always, or you will wish ishing Cream. Address The Pond’s 
for it a thousand times during this hot Extract Co., Dept. E, 131 Hudson 
wea-her. Street, New York. 


Our tooth paste, talcum powder, cold cream and soap have the same individu- 
ality which characterizes all of the products of the Pond’s Extract Company. 
They are different from ordinary toilet preparations, Why not try them? 


Fey. 
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The Night Dish 


For Supper or at Bedtime 
Puffed Wheat or Rice in Milk 


Don’t serve these Puffed Grains just for breakfast— just with cream or fruit. 


They are whole-grain wafers, airy, crisp. Try serving them like crackers in 
a bowl of milk. 


Four Times as Porous as Bread 


These curious grains—puffed to eight times So each grain is a wafer that’s crisper than 
normal size—are composed of a myriad cells. crackers, and four times as porous as bread. 
Each cell is surrounded by thin, toasted walls, | The taste is like toasted nuts. 
which melt at the touch of moisture. 


Steam-Exploded to Easily Digest 


The grains are steam-exploded. All the food Serve with sugar and cream in the mornings, 
granules are literally blasted to pieces. or mix them with fruit. 

So digestion acts instantly. That's the scien- Use for crisps in soup. Garnish ice-cream 
tific reason for these foods. with them to give a nut-like blend. Use 

Serve them any hour—at mealtime, between them in candy making. Eat them like 
meals or bedtime. They do not tax the stomach. _ peanuts. 

never was anything quite so enticing They are made for your enjoyment. Use in 

made to serve in milk. all the ways you can. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15¢ 


The Quaker @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Even in Hot W eather 
Nestlé’s Babies Gain 


Nestlé babies don’t 
suffer from the heat like 
babies that are fed on 
cows’ milk. 


That is because Nestlé’s 
is sO easy to digest that it 
never causes any of the 
stomach troubleswhich rob 
a baby of the strength it 
needs to fight hot weather 
and baby ills. The nerv- 
ousness and irritability that 
many babies show in sum- 
mer are not due to the heat 

alone. Cows’ milk gives 
7‘, many babies indigestion, 
causing fretfulness which 

many mothers mistake for 
temper. 


stles Food 


agrees with your baby in summer because it contains cows’ milk so, 
modified or changed that it is easy for your baby to retain and digest. 


Since it does not require the addition of cows’ milk, it removes all the trouble 
caused by souring milk in summer. It removes every danger of 
children’sepidemics,that may becarried by cows’ milkin hot weather. 

Nestlé’s Food is made from the pure, rich milk of healthy 
cows, which is regularly inspected at the Nestlé Dairies. It comes 
in powdered form and requires only the addition of water and two 
minutes’ boiling to make it the nearest thing to mother’s milk 
your baby can have. 

Feed your baby Nestlé’s twelve times before you buy it. Let 
us send you our large-size trial can of twelve feedings and our 
booklet, “Infant Feeding and Hygiene,’’ which is a book much 
used by doctors and nurses, as well as mothers. Write us today. 


HENRI NESTLE 41 Chambers Street, New York 
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LAD”. HE habit of cleanliness is formed in childhood. 
y ‘otandard” Fixtures, by making the bathroom 
attractive to the young, have stamped our generation 

with the bathing habit. Their attractiveness is 

never dimmed, incaiats their quality defies age. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
and for School, Office Buildings, Public uality at less expense. All “Standard” 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the + onan with care, will last a lifetime. 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception And no fixture is genuine ualess it bears 
of one brand of bath bearing the Red and the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
— of manufacture, have a slightly “Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- and make sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. L, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ea York . 2a West 31st Street Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue, So. Hamilton, Can. . 20-28 Jackson St., W. 
cago. . Michigan Ave. NewOrlean . London. « . 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 
Philadelphia . 1128 Walnut Street Montreal ae me Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 
Toronto, Can. . 59 Richmond St., E. Bos . sie k Bid: * GanFrancisco . Metropolis Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh . . . 106 Sixth Street ton . + John Hancock Bldg. washington, D.C. . . Southern Bidg. 
St.Louis . . 100N. Fourth Street Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet Toledo, Ohio . . 311-321 Erie Street 
Cinncinati . . 633 WalnutStreet Cleveland , 648 Huron Road,S.E. Fort Worth, Tex. . Front and Jones Cts. 
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“It Won't Hurt Valspar” 


You know how water spoils the varnish on 
your floors!’ It makes it turn white like hoar- 
fost, and next time you look you find the 
wood bare of varnish. 

The turning white is the surrender flag of the 
varnish. It means that its “life,” its elasticity, 
iis strength are all gone. Then under a little 
inetion it rubs away like so much dry 
powder. 

Valspar is the only varnish that won’t turn 
white in water—but that’s on'y part of it! 

Valspar has the durability of the old long-oil 
vanishes, plus the ability to dry hard in twenty- 
iour hours, making this supreme typeof varnish 
wailable for the first time for household use. 

It is the one sanitary finish, for it can be 
washed with hot water and soap without injury. 

TIN 


VARNish 


Trade Mark 


454 Fourth Avenue’ :: 
Chicago 


_ Boston 
‘aris 


W.P. FULLER & COMPANY, San Francisco, California 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Established — York City 
oronto 


Radiators leak and drip hot water unob- 
served, but—it won’t hurt Valspar. 

Feet leave wet prints on the floor, water 
splashes, but—it won’t hurt Valspar. 

The bedroom window, left open at night, 
admits the storm, leaving a puddle of rain water 
or a heap of snow on the varnished floor and 
sill, but—it won’t hurt Valspar. 

We authorize every dealer to guarantee that on in- 
side work Valspar will give at least twice the service 
of any other varnish made for that purpose, and that 
on outside work it will outlast any other varnish, and 
that it won't turn white. If directions are followed 
and this doesn’t prove true, we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money. 

Prices: Gallon Can $4.50; 
Quart $1.20; Pint 60c. 

Valspar costs more than ordinary varnishes, but 
revarnishing costs more than Valspar. 

Valspar is the varnish you can test before you use 
it. We furnish a sample free and full directions. 


Half-Gallon $2.25; 


VALENTINE’S 


London 
Amsterda:n 


Sole Agents for the Pacific Slope and the Hawaiian Is'ands 


“The Varneb Tbat Tum 
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Peach Short Cake 


A well made Peach Short Cake is a delightful 
dessert. Where perfectly ripe and mellow, fresh 
peaches cannot be had, the canned fruit is about 
as good. To get a rich, crisp, and fine-flavored 


BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Recipe for Peach Short Cake 
4 tablespoons Borden’s 2 cups flour 


Condensed Milk 
$6 cap 1 teaspoon baking 


powder 

heaping tablespoon Pinch of salt 

Mix and sift flour, baking powder and salt; 
rub into it butter and mix lightly with the milk 
diluted with the water. This will make a soft 
dough, which spread on a buttered pie tin. 
Bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. Split, 
and fill with sliced peaches that have been 


sweetened to the taste, and cover with whipped 
fresh cream. 


Write for Borden’s Recipe Book 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


“Leaders of Quality’? 
Est. 1857 New York 
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Sunburn Cream 


Save your complexion by using Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream. Prevent the annoyance 
and suffering caused by the burning sun 

and parching wind of summer. 
Even though you have a delicate, sen- 
sitive skin you can enjoy outdoor life 
without disagreeable after-effects if 

you apply 


= Honey C 
and 
Hinds Cream 
It is delightfully cooling and refreshing to the tender, 
inflamed skin, and soon heals it without peeling or 
blemish. If you use it before exposure and again on 
returning indoors there will be only slight indica- 
tion of redness. It is absolutely harmless and 
cannot grow hair. 
An ideal cream for the baby, and for 
men who shave. 


Selling every- 
where, or postpaid 
by us on receipt of 
price. Do not accept 
substitutes. 


Write now for Cold 
FREE 
SAMPLES. 25° 


A. S. HINDS 


— 
‘o> 
35 West Street 
oo Portland, Me. 
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The spirit which inspires the making of Ivory Soap, as conceived by Charles A, Winter 


PARA 


Always is it faith in someone or something 
that inspires us to lift our work above the 
commonplace. 

T is the confidence which even the 
humblest worker in the Ivorydale fac- 
tories has in the product he helps to 

make that is the basis of the superiority 
of Ivory Soap. 


It is the knowledge that his efforts are given 
to an article worth while which inspires him 
to do his best. 


It is the certainty that the soap which he 
helps to produce is the purest and most 
economical, the soap that.is doing the great- 
est good in the world, which enables him 
to look beyond the drudgery of the moment 
and see his labor glorified. 


And as his thousands of fellow-workers share 
the same inspiration, it is but natural that 
Ivory Soap should be the embodiment of 
tbe Spirit of Cleanliness. 


Illustration copyright, 1912, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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by H. Mason for Cream of Wheat Co. 


IN 


THE GLOAMING. 


Copyright, 1912, by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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